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own  Manuscriptty  and  other  AutherUic  Doewmentt  m  ^  pot^ 
tetsion  <f  his  FamUy  and  of  the  Afriecen  InstiMiem.  By 
Pkisce  Hoakb.  With  Observations  on  Mr.  Skesr^s  BibUetd 
Criticisms.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Da. 
vid's.  London,  Colburn  &  Co.  18S0.  Fp.  889.  4to. 

Xf  nothing  more  were  requinte  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
bock,  than  kindly  and  honourable  feeling,  the  volume  before  us 
would  claim  a  distinguished  place  in  our  literary  records.  But 
alas  i  it  is  posedble  to  be  very  good  and  very  dml<— nor  can  the 
amst  dogged  conviction,  that  an  author  is  entitlsd  to  oiur  respect, 
peevent  at  all  times  a  portentous  yawn.  ]dr>  Hoaxe  is  very 
sealous  for  the  reputation  of  his  d^^rted  iiiend,  and  exerts 
himself  most  honewy  and  most  laboriously  in  the  cause.  But 
be  has  fallen  upon  some  unhappy  means  of  banishing  interest 
from  his  work,  rather  more  com^etely  than  we  had  supposed 
that  the  subject  would  permit.  One  bram^  of  this  unlucky  se¬ 
cret  lies  in  the  very  sparing  use  which  be  has  made  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  own  Memoranda,  and  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  his  loi^ 
and  intimate  acquiuntanee  with  the  family  might  surely  have 
furnished  him.  We  see  very  litUe  indeed  of  Mr.  Sharp's  do- 
mestic  halnts.  Hints  are  given,  from  which  we  may  collect  that 
there,  as  elsewhne,  he  was  disinterested,  active,  and  kind.  But 
they  are  mere  hints.  In  the  wh^  of  this  ponderous  quarto, 
there  ace  not  fifty  pages  whidi  might  not  have  been  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  infbnnation  to  be  found  in  the  new^mpers  and  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  day.  One  cause  of  this  meagreness,  though  by  no 
means  an  excuse  for  it,  if  Mr.  Hoare  was  (as  we  suppose  he  must 
have  been)  the  adviser  of  the  arrangement,  probably  is,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  we  are  threatened 
with  a  “  Separate  Publication,"  grounded  on  Mr.  Sharp's  “  Cor- 
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respondence.'*  We  can  hardly  conjecture  any  thing  from  which 
Mr.  Sharp  himself  would  have  shrunk  more  sensitively  than  the 
obtruding  of  two  such  volumes  on  those  to  whom  hb  name  b 
deserve^  dear,  i^other  and  still  more  effectual  antidote  to 
interest,  IS  found  in' the  very  principle  on  which  Mr.  Hoare 
•has  framed  (he  narrative  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  life  which 
he  chuses  to  describe.  Granting  that  he  were  right  in  his 
choice — granting  that  the  materials  were  too  scanty  for  delineat. 
ing  the  private  fife  of  Mr.  Sharp  more  fully— and  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  so  much  known  and  valued  for  his  public  acts,  it 
was  right  to  confine  our  attention  to  these  almost  exclutively, 
there  were,  we  think,  two  different  lines,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  the  biographer  might  have  been  expected  to  move.  Ei¬ 
ther  he  might  have  given  a  historical  detail  of  those  great  events 
in  which  the  subject  of  his  work  bore  a  prominent  part,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  narrative  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  mark  dis- 
.  tinctly  what  that  part  had  been— or  else,  assuming  that  his  read¬ 
ers  were  already  acqumnted  with  the  historical  detml,  he  might 
have  given  sketches  only  of  what  was  peculiar  to  the  subject  of 
his  work.  He  might  either  have  drawn  the  full  historical  pic¬ 
ture,  where,  thou^  the  principal  lights  are  gathered  around  the 
hero,  each  part  is  finished  in  just  gradation— or  he  might  have 
contented  himself  with  the  mere  studpy  where  the  principal  fi¬ 
gure  alone  is  coloured,  and  all  the  rest  remains  in  shadowy  out¬ 
line.  Mr.  Hoare  has  thought  proper  to  do  both.  In  regard  to 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  for  example,  of  which  every 
one  is  already  familiar  with  the  history— of  which  the  detiuls 
have  already  been  given  with  a  copiousness  which  might  have 
contented  the  most  zealous,  in  Mr.  Clarkson’s  very  amiable  but 
very  ponderous  volumes,  Mr.  Hoare  still  adheres  to  his  favour¬ 
ite  arrangement  First,  he  gives  us  three  chapters  of  general 
narrative ;  and  then,  after  curiosity  has  been  even  cloyed  with 
facts,  and  all  interest  as  to  the  mere  history  utterly  quenched, 

'  he  introduces  two  chapters  more  on  the  part  which  Mr.  Sharp 
had  taken  in  the  same  transactions.  Of  these  it  is  of  course 
needful,  in  a  great  measure,  to  resume  the  detail,  which  becomes 
abundantly  vapid  in  the  course  of  the  process.  The  same  ar¬ 
rangement  is  followed  in  r^ard  to  the  Sierra  Leone  establish¬ 
ment.  In  this  instance,  it  b  still  more  conspicuously  useless ; 
'  because  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  bu¬ 
siness  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  particubr  part  which 
he  took  in  it,  without  telling  the  whole  history  over  agmn.  His 
difficulties  and  dangers — ^his  hopes  and  his  fears,  have  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little  interest  for  a  reader  who  has  been  already,  in 
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the  preceding  chapters,  set  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
them  all. 

Granville  Sharp  had  hereditary  motives  to  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  and  piety.  His  family  were,  for  several 
generations,  distinguished  by  their  worth.  His  grandfather, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  had,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
trained  his  children  to  usefulness.  “  Thomas,  his  youngest  son, 
and  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs,  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Northumberland  in  1729.  No  less  distinguisheil  than  the  Archbishop  had 
been,  for  inte^ty,  piety,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  muing  himself  acquainted  with  every  clergyman  in  his 
province,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  cures ;  so  that  not 
a  curate  nor  a  schoolmaster  was  appointed  without  his  sanction.  All  peti¬ 
tions,  all  cases  of  difficulty,  every  particular  relative  to  church  duties,  or  pa¬ 
rochial  afiairs,  were  referred  to  nim,  and  never  failed  to  receive  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  most  scrupulous  attention.  As  a  mediator  and  peace-maker,  he 
was  consulted  alike  by  the  rich  and  poor.  His  charities  were  extensive 
and  useful.  ‘  My  father,'  says  Granville  (in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  179S,) 
was  rector  of  an  extensive  parish,  Rothbury,  in  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  retained,  at  his  own  expense,  five,  if  not  more,  mfferent  schools 
in  the  villages,  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  school.  The  children  in  all 
these  spools  were  taught  writing  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  reading ;  so  that, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  there  were  few  to  be  found  in  the  parish  who  could 
not  write,  if  not  retain  also  some  knowledge  of  figures :  and  no  people  could 
be  more  remarkable  for  industrious  exertion  in  the  most  humble  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  modesty  and  good  behaviour,  than  the  parishion¬ 
ers  of  Rothbury  in  general.  The  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  aU 
other  sects,  were  equally  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  very 
strict  care  was  taken  not  to  give  any  offence  to  them,  or  their  parents,  about 
the  difference  of  religious  opinions."  He  left  five  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom,  from  the  glimpses  which  Mr. 
Hoare  allows  us  to  get  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  very 
amiable.  ^ 

Granville,  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  was  born  at  Durham, 
10th  November,  1785.  “  It  was  his  father's  intention  to  place 

him  in  trade.  With  a  view  to  this  destination,  he  was,  at  a  very  early  age, 
withdrawn  from  the  public  grammar-school  at  Durham,  before  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  was  sent  to 
a  smaller  school,  to  be  instructed  more  particularly  in  writing  and  arithme¬ 
tic.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1750,  he  left  Durham,  and  in  May  was 
bound  an  apprentice,  in  London,  to  a  linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Halsey, 
s  Quaker,  on  Great  Tower  Hill.”—"  After  I  ‘  had  served,’  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  *  about  three  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  mas¬ 
ter  the  Quaker  died,  and  I  was  turned  over  to  a  Presbyterian,  or  rather,  as 
he  was  more  properly  called,  an  Independent.  I  afterwards  lived  some 
time  with  an  Irish  Papist,  and  also  with  another  person,  who,  1  believe, 
had  no  religion  at  aU.’  This  short  history  of  himself,  he  adds,  *  may 
serve  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  his  being  influenced  by  prejudice  of  edu¬ 
cation  against  any  particular  sect  ;*  and  he  grounds  on  it  a  rule  of  conduct 
which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  our  notice.  *  This  extraor- 
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dinary  experience/  he  atys,  *  has  tai^t  me  to  make  «  proper  distinction 
between  the  opinions  of  men  and  their  rsasoNS.  The  former  I  can  free> 

\y  condemn,  without  presuming  to  judge  the  individuals  themselves.  Thus 
freedom  of  argument  is  preserved,  as  well  as  Christian  charity,  leaving  per* 
sonal  judgment  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belonga.*'* 

"  In  this  period,  he  made  his  first  advances  in  learning.  A  series  of  con« 
troversies  widi  an  inmate  of  his  master’s  house,  who  happened  to  be  a  flo. 
dnian,  first  excited  him  to  the  study  of  the  Gr^  tongue.  TIict  derated 
concerning  the  Trinity,  and  the  Atonement  of  Chriat ;  and  on  those  topics 
^e  fiodnian  declared,  that  Granville  was  mistaken  in  the  opinions  which  j 
he  uttered,  and  that  his  misconcration  arose  from  his  want  of  acouaintanoe  I 
with  the  Greek  language,  “  in  whira,”  he  asserted,  “  the  subjects  of  their  dis¬ 
pute  did  not  suffer  the  interpretation  which  he  put  on  them  ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  referred  him  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  text.” 

.  **  He  learned  Hebrew  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  from  a  cause  exactly 
similar.  A  Jew,  r^o  appears  to  have  resided  also  in  his  master’s  house, 
frequently  contested  with  him  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and, 
when  bara  pressed  by  his  earnest  reasonings,  constantly  dedam  that  he 
misinterpreted  the  proph^es,  from  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written  ;  referring  him  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  ^  same  manner 
as  ^  Sodnian  had  done  to  the  Greek  Testament.  'To  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  was,  to  his  ardent  mind,  a  source  of  inexpressible  pdn  ;  to  n^ect 
the  means  of  squiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  insupportable  dimrace.  The  'i^- 
ligence  of  his  inqnirire  kept  pace  widi  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings.” 

"  The  reasons  Umt  ^noticed  him  to  abandon  the  track  of  buaness  in 
which  he  luwi  been  twice  engaged,  are  now  unknown.  'The  deadi  of  his 
fa^er,  however,  left  his  choice  at  liberty ;  and,  in  June  1758,  he  obtained 
a  subi^nate  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Oflioe.  Prom  that  date  to  the 

Jear  1765,  there  are  few  notices  concerning  the  emploraent  of  his  time— 
is  office  necessarily  engaged  the  greatest  portion  of  it ; — ^but  it  is  certani 
that  in  this  interval  he  completed  tliose  acquisitions  in  the  sacred  languages, 
which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  maintain  the  extraordinary  part  mat  he 
assumed  in  sodet  y.  His  hours  of  study  were  snatched  from  sleep ;  and 
some  hints  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  researemu 'are 
found  in  his  letters.” 

About  this  time,  an  incident  first  directed  his  notice  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  almost  engrossed  his  future  life— African  Slavery. 

«  The  professional  arrangements  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  (his  brother,  aa 
eminent  surgeon)  wliose  house  was  open  every  morning  for  the  mtuitous 
rrlirf  of  tlie  poor,  were  the  first  means  of  bringing  Strong  to  d^e  knowle^ 
of  either  brother.  Pain  and  disease,  the  consequence  of  severe  blows  and 
hardships,  led  the  miserable  sufiTerer  to  seek  the  aid  of  medical  attendance; 
mad  it  was  on  one  of  his  momiiu  visits  to  the  surgery  in  Mincing  Lane, 
that  he  was  met  by  Granville,  as  he  umn^hed  the  door  of  the  house,  readv 
to  faint  throi^h  extreme  weakness.  Cm  inquire,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  a  slave  of  Mr.  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of  Barbadoes,  whoae  barbarous 
urestmeut  bad  by  degrees  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  uadessnesa,  and  whose 
brutal  heart  had  then  turned  him  adrift  in  the  streets.  This  happened  in 
1765.  By  the  united  care  of  the  two  brothers,  into  whose  hands  Strong 
had  providentially  fallen,  he  was  restored  to  heiJth,  and  placed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  respectable  i^thecary  (Mr.  Brown)  in  Fenchurdi  Street.  la 
that  comfortable  situation  he  remained  for  two  years,  when,  as  he  was  one 
day  attending  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney  co^,  he  was  seen,  and  quick¬ 
ly  recognized  by  the  lawyer  to  whom  he  bad  been  a  slave ;  and  who,  con¬ 
ceiving,  from  his  appearance  and  active  employment,  that  he  roust  have  re- 
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gtiqed  his  strength  s^cicntly^  for  useful  labour,  instantly  formed  a  design 
to  recover  possession  of  him.*'  In  this  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
vigilance  and  humanity  of  Mr,  Sharp,  agiunst  whom  he  raised 
an  acUon  ibr  depriving  him  of  what  he  called  his  property  !  Mr. 
Sharp,  in  preparing  for  his  defence,  got  little  encouragement 
from  his  le^  advisers,  lie  turned  his  own  unconquerable  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  for  two  years,  to  the  investi^tion  of  a  subject 
which  had  never  been  thoroughly  understood  before  A  tract 
which  he  compiled,  **  On  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency 
wt  tolerating  Slavery,  or  even  of  admitting  the  least  Claim  to  private  l*ro* 
pertv  in  the  Peisons  of  Men,  in  England,"  was  handed  about  among  the 
gequemen  of  the  law,  in  twenty  or  more  difibrent  MS.  copies,  for  nearly 
two  years,  until  the  Uwyers  employed  against  the  negro,  Jonathan  Strong, 
wcM  intimidated,  and  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  treble  costa  for  not 
bringing  forward  the  action ;  after  which,  he  adds,  tne  tract  was  printed  in 
1769." 

A  projected  change  in  his  situation  in  lifb  about  this  period^ 
is  thus  alluded  to.’  **  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  he 
was  warmly  pressed  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Gran¬ 
ville  Wheler,  who  oflbred  to  resign  in  his  favour  the  living  of  Great  Leke, 
ia  Nottmghamshire,  worth  at  t^t  time  somewhat  more  thui  £300  per  an- 
sum.  The  fidlowing  letter  contains  his  answer. 

**  To  the  Rev.  Granville  WDjBhL 

**  Dzaa  Sia, — You  desired  me  to  tdee  time  to  ^Nller  of  your  late  pro- 
to  me ;  which  1  have  accordingly  done : .  but  this  consideration  has 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  me  still  mqre  sensible  of  the  gpaat- 
■eas  of  my  aUigation  to  you  for  the  v^  extraordinlury  generosity  and  l^dT 
aesB  of  yeur  intentions.  I  cannot  sati^  myself  concerning  my  own  qualir 
fleations  for  the  proposed  honourable  function ;  because  I  uiink,  that,  in  a 
dtuation  where  m<nv  fimit  would  be  expected,  the  same  poor  abWties  would 
>ppw  in  a  very  inferior  li^t.  • 

Tlus,  however,  ia  not  nsy  only  reason  for  declining  it ;  for  indeed  I  pay 
renr  little  rq;ard  to  what  the  world  may  think’  of  my  abilities ;  and  I  hope 
)  anall  always  be  more  ambitious  of  maintaining  the  character  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  Christian,  than  that  of  a  scholar.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  have 
aat  the  least  inclination  for  Uie  employment  of  a  Minister :  and  even  if  I 
could  flatter  inyaelf  that  I  am  at  all  capable  of  serving  the  cause  of  religion, 
yet  I  should  apprehend  that  I  mi^t  much  more  efii^ually  do  so  as  a  lay¬ 
man  than  as  a  Clergyman,  especi^y  in  relimous  controversies,  wherein  a 
volunteer  has  many  ^vantages  with  die  public,  both  with  rcipect  to  the 
eWimation  of  hia  motivea  for  defending  the  truth,  and  also  with  regard  to 
what  may  be  expected  of  him ;  but  more  particularly,  if  it  ia  known  that 
he  netdiCT  nrofeaes  that  kind  of  warfare,  ncu  has  regularly  studied  to  qua¬ 
lify  himaeli  for  it.  However,  the  unexpected  favour  of  your  proposal  ia  net 
lost  upon  me :  for  this  remarkable  tdeen  of  your  esteem  and  approbation  of 
my  endeavours  has  afforded  me  the  most  sensible  satisfaction,  espmally  as 
I  am  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well  as  natural  duty,  to  be  ever  solicitous  ot 
maintaining  your  good  opmion,  which  I  value  in  uie  highest  d^ee.  Your 
dotiiul  Nephew,"  &c. 

He  continued  his  vigilant  and  strenuous  opposition  oS  every 
attempt  which  came  within  his  knowledge  to  use  the  Negroes  as 
slaves  in  England,  till  at  last,  in  1772,  the  question  was  finally 
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decided  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  During  the  pleadings  on  this 
cause,  Lord  Mansfield  saw  reason  to  change  his  [ne-concaved 
opinions— and  with  all  the  manliness  of  a  noble  mind,  he  avow, 
ed  the  change.  The  dcciuon  is  thus  announced  in  one  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  meagre  memoranda.  <<  June  22d.— This  day,  James 
Somerset  came  to  tdl  me  that  judgment  was  to.day  given  innis  favour. 
Somerset  was  the  last  Negro  whom  G.  8.  broi^t  before  Lord  Mansfield  by 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  when  his  Lordship  mclared,  as  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  prciwnt,  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  master  *  never  was  in 
use  here,  nor  acknowledged  by  the  law ;  and  therefore,  the  man,  James 
Somerset,  must  be  dischaiqpied.’  Thus  ended  G.  Sharp's  long  contest  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  oh  the  SSid  of  June,  1778.” 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  West  India  proprietors  to  over, 
throw  the  influence  of  this  decision  by  means  of  a  parliamentary 
enactment  But  the  cause  was  so  odious,  that  it  was  at  last 
abandoned ;  and  the  Negroes  were  left  in  possession  of  the  first 
great  advantage  which  their  champion  had  won  for  them. 

His  success  in  this  undertaking  recommended  him  strongly  to 
the  favour  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  who  were  now 
taking  up  with  zeal  the  cause  of  the  African  skives.  This  con. 
nection  was  one  means  of  interesting  him  strongly  in  the  contest 
which  the  AmcridMlf  colonics  had  already  begun  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  The  demand  of  independence  had  hardly  been 
stated  as  yet— and  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  would  have 
found  no  advocate  in  Mr.  Sharp.  But  he  approved  of  their  right 
to  a  separate  legislature ;  and  in  befriending  that  claim,  he  consi- 
dered  himself  as  pleading  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  con. 
stitution.  Holcling  these  opinions  very  firmly,  he  grew  uneasy  at 
the  idea  of  retaining  his  situation  in  tne  Ordnance  office,  where 
his  labour  was  required  in  forwarding  a  cause  which  he  could  not 
approve.  He  came,  therefore,  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  it. 
His  superiors  in  the  office,  sensible  of  his  value,  advised  him  ra- 
ther  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  time.  In  hopes  that  the  ill- 
omened  war  might  in  the  mean  time  be  brougnt  to  a  close,  he 
followed  this  suggestion.  But,  after  a  whole  year's  indulgence, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Every  encouragement  which 
fraternal  affection  could  give,  was  employed  to  tranquillize  him 
in  this  voluntary  surrender  of  his  whole  livelihood.  The  beau- 
tiful  glimpse  which  the  following  letter  opens  into  the  privacies 
of  the  Sharp  family,  makes  us  ^ubly  regret  that  so  little  mm' 
is  shewn. 

“  Dear  Brother  Granville,  London,  Oetobrr  5,  1774. 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  very  affectionate  letter  of  the  86th  of  last  month- 
We  very  much  approve,  Acre,  of  your  askinp;  a  farther  leave  of  abaenoe.  It 
will  give  a  little  leisure,  which  you  so  very  much  want ;  and.it  will  let  you 
have  a  little  enjoyment  of  the  friends  you  80*6  so  seldom  ;  and,  above  all,  it 
may  give  some  chance  for  a  turn  in  public  aflairs :  and  of  this  I  do  not  at 
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all  daptir ;  bat  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  you  should  think  itproper  to 
give  up  your  emdoymentF— I  wiU  now  spe^  for  my  brother  William  «8 
well  M  for  myaelf^we  are  both  ready  and  willing,  ana,  God  be  thanked,  at 
preaent  ai/e,  to  take  care  that  the  loss  shall  be  none  to  you ;  and  all  that  we 
MTe  to  ask  in  return  is,  that  you  would  continue  to  liye  amongst  us  as  you 
have  hitherto  done,  wiUiout  imagining  that  you  will,  in  such  a  situation,  be 
burthenaome  to  us,  and  also  without  supposi^  that  it  will  then  be  your  duty 
to  seek  employment  in  some  other  way  of  life ;  for,  if  we  have  the  needfhl 
amongst  us,  it  matters  not  to  whom  it  belongs — the  happiness  of  being  toge¬ 
ther  is  worth  the  expense,  if  it  answered  no  other  purpose.  But  I  will  go 
farther ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  mutual  assistance  we  are  of  to  each  other, 
and  the  consequence  we  acquire  by  it,  is  more  than  adequate  to  any  third 
employment  we  might  reasonably  nope  could  be  obtained  ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  either  party,  much  more  would  be  lost  to  the  family  by  your  ab¬ 
sence  than  perhaps  might  be  produced  by  other  means.  These  are  only  a 
few  reasons  drawn  up  in  haste,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  enforce  what  1  have 
said  above ;  but  I  trust  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  it :  it  is  not  every  part 
of  office-duty  you  object  to—you  will  of  course,  refuse  particular  parts.  It 
may  pass  on  so  till  times  come  round ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  un¬ 
easy  at  the  resignation,  if  what  is  now  said  shall  be  agreeable  to  yourself. 
Your  sincerely  affectionate  brother.  James  Shabf.” 

**  Dear  Granville,  I  most  heartily  approve  of  what  my  brother  has  writ¬ 
ten  above,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  of  the  matter  as  we  do.  Much  love, 
as  due,  your  affectionate  brother.  William  Shabp.*’ 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  the  same  kindness  which  prompt¬ 
ed  it. 

His  leisure  was  now  very  greatly  increased.  His  labours  in 
the  Ordnance  Office  had  been  of  no  light  kind,  and  what  time  he 
had  hitherto  spent,  either  in  literature  or  in  the  study  of  law,  he 
himself  assures  us  was  taken  from  his  hours  of  sleep.  One  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  he  now  applied  it,  was  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Omai,  (a  name  which  lives  in  Cowper's  deathless  song,)  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  brought  to  Britiuu  by 
Captain 'Fumeaux ;  through  whose  agency  Mr.  Sharp  hoped 
that  the  light  of  Christian  faith  might  be  poured  over  a  new 
race  of  men.  The  following  extract,  from  a  statement  of  his 
own,  will  shew  the  good  sense  and  skill  with  which  he  conduct¬ 
ed  these  interviews.  “  When  sitting  with  him  at  table  one  day 
after  dinner,  I  thought  it  a  go^  opportunity  to  explain  to  him  the  Ten 
Commandmenta.  I  proceedeil  with  tolerable  success  in  reciting  the  first  six 
Commandments.  He  had  nothing  to  object  a^nst  any  of  them,  though 
many  explications  were  required  before  he  understood  all  the  terms ;  and 
he  fmly  nodded  his  assent.  But  when  I  recited  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
‘  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,’  he  said  *  adultery  !  what  that  ?  what 
*  Not  to  commit  adultery,’  I  said,  '  is,  that  if  a  man  has  got  one  wife,  he 
must  not  take  another  wife,  or  any  other  woman’ — ‘  Ohh !’  says  he,  ‘  two  wives 
—very  good ;  three  wives — very,  very  good.’—'  No,  Mr.  Omai,’  I  said,  *  not 
so ;  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.’ '  First 
principle  of  the  law  of  nature,’  said  he,  ‘  wltat  that?  what  that?’ — ‘  The  first 
principle  oj  the  law  of  nature,’  I  said,  ‘  is  that  no  man  must  do  to  another  per., 
son  an  If  thing  that  he  would  not  like  io  be  done  to  himself.  And,  for  example,  Mr. 
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OiMt/MMdlI»*rafp0M  T0u  have  rot  a  wile  that  TOO.  loTe-v^nuich;  yen 
would  not  Klw  that  aiMtuer  man  would  come  to  love  your  wife.’  Thiini. 
wd  hia  iBdwDatioa;  ha  put  oa  a  furioua  couatenance  and  a  thieatenira  poa. 
ture,  aigni^ing  th^  be  would  kill  any  man  that  would  meddle  wiu  hia 
wife.  ‘  Wall,  Mr.  Omai,'  aaid  I,  *  aappoee,  then,  that  your  wife  lovea  you 
very  much ;  ^  would  wot  like  that  you  ihould  love  another  wmnan  ;  for 
t^  women  have  the  aame  paaaiona,  and  feeliiw,  and.  love  toward  the  men, 
t^t  we  have  toward  die  women  ;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  rupilate  our 
behaviour  toward  them  by  our  own  feelings  of  what  we  should  like  and  ex« 
pect  of  fathful  love  and  duty  from  them  toward  ourselves.*' 

«  xhia  new  state  of  the  case  produced  a  deep  cooaidenition  and  nlence 
for  some  time,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oraai.  But  he  soon  afterwards  gave  me 
amide  proof  that  he  thoroughly  comprehended  the  due  influence  of  the  law 
of  liberty,  when  it  is  appli^  to  regulate,  by  our  own  feelings,  the  proper 
conduct  and  behaviour  which  we  owe  to  other  persons.  Thcro  was  an  ink.* 
stand  on  the  table,  with  several  pens  in  it.  He  took  one  pen,  and  laid  it  on 
the  talde,  saying, '  There  lies  Lord  S  ',  fa  nobleman  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  in  whose  family  be  hau  spent  some  time;)  and  then  he 
to(di  anotlier  pen,  and  laid  it  close  by  the  side  of  the  former  pro,  saying 
*  and  there  lies  Miss  W  .■  ■■,*  (who  was  an  accomplished  young  woman  in 
many  respects,  but,  unbimpily  for  herself,  she  lived  in  a  state  of  adultery 
with  that  nobleman  ;)  and  then  he  took  a  third  pen,  and  placing  it  on  the 
talde  at  a  comiderable  distance  from  the  other  two  pens,  as  far  as  hia  right 
arm  could  extend,  and  at  the  same  time  leaning  his  Dead  upon  his  left  hand, 
suppor^  by  his  elbow  on  the  table,  in  a  pensive  posture,  he  said,  *  and 
throe  lie  Lady  8--  ■,  and  cry  !’* 

The  respectability  Mr.  Sharp's  name  had  ^ned  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  was  yearly  increased  by  some  mark  of  the  interest 
he  took  in  her  intemu  welfare,  by  donations  of  books  to  the 
public  seminaries,  and  by  hb  successful  efforts  to  obtmn  Epis¬ 
copal  ordinaUon  for  her  bishops,  rendered  him  the  organ  through 
which  certain  overtures  were  made  for  condliation.  Mr.  Hoare 
relates  the  transaction  very  obscurely ;  but  as  Mr.  Sharp  was 
received  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  he  must,  of  course,  have 
had  better  authority  for  his  interposition  than  appears  from  the 
biographer’s  statement  The  negotiation  endrely  failing,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  favourite  topic,  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  being  one  the  earliest  and  most  persevering 
among  the  favoured  band  who  have  been  the  instruments  under 
Providence  for  free'mg  BriUun  from  the  disgrace  and  iniquity  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  ■  While  the  industry  was  unwearied 
with  which  he  sought  the  aid  of  every  individual,  and  of  every 
public  body  who  might  befriend  his  undertaking,  he  turned 
with  peculiar  interest  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  family  associations,  but  still  more 
from  bis  deep  sense  of  the  truly  Christian  nature  of  the  cause 
which  he  was  pleading.  It  appears  from  his  memoranda,  that 
in  spring  1779,  be  personally  “  conversed  with  twenty-two  out 
f*  of  the  twenty-«x  bishops  and  archbishops  on  the  subject  of 
**  the  Slave  ’J'rade.’’  •  •  ‘  - 
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if  hift  seal  had  required  any  additional  stimulus,  he  would  at 
this  time  hare  found  it  in  one  of  the  most  atrocious  cases  that 
ever  stmned  the  records  of  our  commerce.  The  master  of  a  Li- 
vcrpo(d  trader,  finding  that  sickness  was  spreading  among  the' 
slaves  who  composed  his  crowded  cargo,  and  k  mowing  that,  if 
they  should  die  oy  a  natural  death,  the  owners  had  no  recourse 
agamst  the  insurers,  actually  prevailed  upon  his  crew,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  scardty  of  water,  to  throw  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  sick  negroes  alive  into  the  sea.  A  British  Jury  found  this 
wretch  Justified  by  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  a  Bridsh  Court  dS  Admiralty  refused  to  institute  any 
proceedings  against  the  perpetrators  of  this  foul  and  atrocious 
murder! ! !  "  lYhere  was  the  *  heart  so  hard,  or  the  head  so  inac- 
oewble/  that  did  not  instantly  take  part  agunst  such  a  state  of  tilings,  in  a 
country,  of  which  the  enlightened  laws  and  impartial  jtutice  were  acknow¬ 
ledged'  as  the  boasts  of  human  wisdom  and  the  pattemaof  human  freedoin?- 
*•  Tlwa  view  of  the  case  was  eageriy  seiaed  by  Granville.  Besides  tlie  kU 
Ur  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to 
give  the  utmost  publicity  to  the  circumstances  that  had  happened,  and  the 
aiguments  that  had  been  employed.  He  sent  an  account  of  tnc  whole  trans- 
acthm  to  the  newspapers  ;  he  handed  about  a  copy  ci  the  minutes  (which 
^had  procured  in  short  hand,)  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  i^iecches  mi  both 
sides ;  he  was  also  unwearied  in  diflusing  hia  powerful  and  uimnswerabk 
remazka  on  the  flagrant  enormity  of  the  case,  which  had  been  so  strenuous- 
b  vindicated  ;  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  Afncan  freedom  may  thus  reckon 
among  the  moat  efie^ve  instruments  of  its  support,  the  masterly  and  suc- 
ocMfiu  arguments  of  the  Solidtor-General,  in  the  barbarian  triumph  up¬ 
held  an  tlmt  occasion  over  reason  and  human  feelings,  as  well  as  over  tM 
otherwise  enlig^litened  policy  of  Engkod.** 

We  come  now  to  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  This  undertaking  sprung  naturally  from  the  exertions 
which  Mr.  Sharp  had  made  to  eradicate  from  British  soil  tfie 
practice  of  slavery.  After  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Somerset, 
the  N^ro  slaves  who  had  been  brought  to  Britain  were  very  ge¬ 
nerally  abandoned  by  thrir  masters.  **  Many  of  them,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  any  useful  handicraft  or  calhng,  and  having  besides  no  parish 
whidt  diey  could  call  their  own,  fell  by  dq^reea  into  great  distrem,  so  that 
dtoy  were  alaimingly  oonapicuous  thio^hout  the  streets  as  common  beg- 
pra.  As  Mr.  was  their  known  patron,  they  had  all  flocked  to  him, 

in  their  turn,  for  support ;  he  bad  considered  them  as  orphans,  who  bad 
some  title  to  hs  car^  and  he  had  occasionally  relieved  them.  But  their 
Bomber  being  great,  (about  four  hundred,)  he  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
here  them  d^y,  conMtently  with  hia  engagements  to  others.  He  had  many 
private  penaioDers,  to  whom  annual  sums,  and  these,  to  a  considerable  a- 
tnount,  bad  been  promised,  and  regularly  paid  ;  he  could  not,  therefore, 
taka  upon  him  the  entire  maintenance  of  Im  African  orphans.  In  this  di- 


anoestors,  where,  when  they  were  once  landed,  under  a  proper  leader,  and 
with  proper  provisions  for  a  time,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  they 
n%^t,  oruh  but  moderate  induatry,  provide  for  themaelves” 
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In  the  execution  of  this  design, — ^in  which  Mr.  Sharp  at  first  had 
nothing  but  his  own  exertions,  and  in  which  he  enaeavoured  to 
realize  certain  ideas  of  ciril  liberty,  to  which  he  was  strongly  aU 
tached,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  original  elements  of  the  British 
Constitution — he  had  endless  difficulties  to  encounter;  ariang 
chiefly  from  bad  dispositions  and  worse  habits  in  the  colonists 
themselves ;  from  the  instigation  of  hostility  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes,  which  the  slave  traders  on  the  coast  supplied  uncea¬ 
singly  ;  and  from  the  very  limited  resources  which  he  could  com¬ 
mand  for  the  relief  or  encoura^ment  of  the  infant  colony.  The 
last  of  these  causes  of  fulures  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  the 
formation  of  a  joint-stock  company;— the  two  former— by  strength¬ 
ening  the  establishment  itself,  through  the  addition  of  Euro¬ 
pean  free-settlers.  The  afiairs  of  the  company,  however,  were 
not  prosperous ;  and  the  colony,  when  at  last  it  b^an  to  assume 
a  smiling  aspect,  was  almost  annihilated  by  one  of  those  wanton 
and  unmanly  predatory  incursions  which  stain  the  modem  his¬ 
tory  of  France.  At  last,  in  1808,  the  company  feeling  itself  too 
weak,  either  for  the  external  defence  of  the  colony,  or  even  for 
internal  regulation,  surrendered  its  charge  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government,  “  and  withdrew  from  its  arduous  enter¬ 
prise,  bearing  with  it  the  grateful  consciousness,  that  it  had  humanely  res¬ 
cued  from  imminent  peril  the  prioress  of  those  beneficent  designs  with  which 
the  colony  had  first  been  formed ;  that  its  zealous  and  long-continued  la¬ 
bours  had  opened  the  paths  of  social  improvement  to  a  degreed  continent, 
for  the  difiusion  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  of  the  benign  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  that  it  had  freely  imparted  the  benefits  flowing  from  those 
sources,  as  far  as  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  struggle  would  per¬ 
mit  ;  that,  by  the  education  of  numerous  African  youths,  ithad  tendea  to 
raise  the  minds  of  future  chiefs  of  that  country  to  the  contemplation  of  just 
and  important  national  objects,  and  had  rescued  their  native  character  and 
talents  from  the  base  aspersions  of  European  avarice ;  that,  by  exposing  the 
real  nature  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  artifices  by  which  those  miscreants 
who  engaged  in  it,  were  so  long  able  to  delude  a  hesitating  legislature,  it 
had  contributed  more  materially  to  the  abolition  of  a  traffic,  which  insulted 
the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  anil  inflicted  unspeakable  evils  on  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  it  had  displayed  the  superior  advantages  of  English  law  and 
English  justice  on  a  shore  where  England  had  been  only  known  for  crimes 
and  named  for  execration ;  that,  in  fine,  it  had  established  a  point  of  civili¬ 
zation  for  Africa,  on  a  central  part  of  the  coast,  now  provided  with  adequate 
means  of  subsistence  and  defence,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
might  in  time  become  the  emporium  of  commerce  with  Europe,  and  main¬ 
tain  between  the  two  continents  all  the  friendly  relations  of  peace,  science, 
justice,  and  religious  truth.” 

The  recora  of  the  concerns  of  the  Sierra  Leone  settlement  is 
closed  with  an  interesting  account,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
Company’s  “  Rcjxirts,’’  of  Naimbanna,  the  son  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tive  chiefs  who  was  sent  to  Britain  for  education,  and  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  special  guardianship  of  Mr.  Sharp.  This  African, 
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Lee  Boo,  who  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  amiable,  was  cut 
off*  by  fever  on  the  very  day  which  restored  him  to  his  nadve 
land.  His  anxious  plans  mr  civilizing  and  Christianizing  his 
kingdom  perished  with  him. 

When,  by  the  surrender  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Sharp  was  reliev¬ 
ed  from  the  laborious  share  which  he  had  taken  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  he  returned  with  ardour  to  his  favourite  object— of  which, 
indeed,  the  other  had  only  been  a  collateral  branch,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  Society  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  now  forming,  and  Mr.  Sharp  was  appointed  Chur- 
man  of  the  small  committee  to  whom  the  management  of  its  bu- 
riness  was  entrustedi  Of  this  office  he  did  the  duties  futhfully, 
though  he  never  ncnninally  accepted  the  appointment.  This  pe¬ 
culiarity  is  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  to  a  modest  delicacy  which, 
we  think,  would  have  savoured  exceedingly  of  affectaUon.  But, 
by  Mr.  Sharp  himself  (see  note  on  page  413)  it  is  more  rationally 
accounted  for,  by  a  fear  that,  in  accepting  the  office,  he  might 
be  held  as  pledging  himself  for  more  of  personal  exertion  than 
it  was  posrible  for  him  to  bestow.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  prompt¬ 
ed  in  part  by  his  disappointment  in  the  limited  range  which  the 
Society  gave  to  their  labours.  His  wish  was,  that  the  title  of 
the  association  should  embrace,  not  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  alone,  but  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 

As  slavery,”  he  asserted  "  was  as  much  a  crime  against  the  divine  laws  as 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  became  the  Committee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against 
the  continuance  of  both ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  present 
before  God,  for  shutting  those,  who  were  then  slaves  all  the  world 
over,  out  of  the  pide  of  their  approaching  labours.’  He  delivered  this  his 
protest  against  their  proceedings  m  the  energetic  manner  usual  to  him,  when 
roused  on  the  subject, — ^with  a  loud  voice,  a  powerful  emphasis,  and  both 
hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  Committee,  he  shewed  no  farther 
disposition  to  differ  from  it.  Unable  to  effect  the  whole  of  his  wishes,  (which 
he  relinquished  with  regret,  and  but  for  a  while, ^  he  felt  satisfied  mat  he 
had  delivered  his  testimony  against  the  procecaings  which  circumscribed 
them,  and  from  that  hour  proved  himself  thoroughly  desirous  to  aid,  to  his 
utmost  ability,  the  part  which  he  found  could  ^  undertaken  with  greater 
and  more  general  consent.  So  strongly  again,  in  this  instance,  was  marked 
his  distinctive  character ;  extensive  in  his  ideas,  enthusiastic  in  his  concejv- 
tions,  vehement  in  his  efforts ;  temperate,  pru^nt,  earnest  in  his  perform¬ 
ance.” 

The  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  us  all ;  and  we  need  not  follow  the  outline  which  Mr. 
Hoare  has  given  of  it,  except  to  mark  our  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  hints  which  he  repeatedly  throws  out  against  the  rincerity 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  great  enterprise.  Surely  it  may  suffice  that  a 
living  adversary  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  done  any  one,  thing 
pure  in  motive,  and  comprehensive  in  range.  Party  virulence 
may  spare  the  mighty  dead.  The  ealumny  which  Mr.  Hoare 
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has  condescended  to  revive,  if  there  were  no  other  proof  Mainst 
it,  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  statement  of  Sha^and  Clark* 
eon,  which  he  himself  inserts  m  pages  4S0  and  421. 

“  On  the  final  success  of  the  advocates  for  the  aboUtira,  when  the  welcome 
tidings  were  brought  to  Mr.  Sharp,  he  is  said  to  have  immediately  fsUen  on 
his  knees,  in  devotion  and  gratit  ide  to  his  Creator.  On  this  reom  it  is  fit 
to  add  the  comment  of  one  who  was  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  emotions 
of  hia  heart,  and  of  the  action  to  which  it  is  nrobable  that  they  gave  birth : 

*  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  deepest  retire¬ 
ment.’' 

To  the  “  Society  for  the  Abtditkm  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  the 
**  African  Institution"  soeeeded,  announcing  as  **  its  derign,  to 
iimrove  the  temporal  eondition  and  the  moral  faculties  of  the  natives  of 
Africa  ;  to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  excite  industry,  by  methods  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  situation  and  mannm  of  the  iohalutants }  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  thia  and  other  countries,  for 
abolishing  the  African  Slave  Trade ;  and,  finally,  to  introduce  the  blessings 
of  efvilisra  society  among  a  peojde  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  a^ 
oceapying  no  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  haUtable  globe.” 

Mr.  Sharp  was  choe^  one  of  the  first  directors,  si  the  advanced  Bge  of 
seventy-three ;  and  the  duties  which  it  was  occasionally  hia  to  execute, 
were  perform^  by  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  activity  wmeh  had  distin¬ 
guished  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  assisted  regnlarty  at  every  meeting, 
even  to  the  last  but  one  pmvions  to  hk  droease.** 

We  say  nothing  Mr.  Sharp’s  party  poKtics ;  for  Mr.  Sharp 
was  no  partizan.  He  was  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform, 
when  that  question  was  in  far  different  circumstances  from  those 
in  which  it  is  now  placed.  He  corresponded,  chiefly,  however,  in 
r^ard  to  the  slave  trade,  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  wished  Uiem  success  on  the  outset  of  their  course. 
But,  to  use  the  words  df  his  biographer,  he  had  no  sentiments 
in  common  with  the  organs  of  denracraticsl  seal.  He  wts  a  strict  and  seal- 
ons  loyalist ;  and  the  definition  of  legal  liberty  given  by  Mr.  fiojeant  Davy 
OB  the  trial  of  Somerset,  might,  widi  strict  propriety,  have  been  stated  to 
expsess  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sharp  himself.  *  I  am  not  talkhig  of  lieen- 
tiottsaess,  nor  (of  liber^)  in  the  sense  some  men  understand  it ;  hut  *  true 
genuine  liberty  is  the  hirw-righ^  snd  inheritance  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Thit,  1  desire  to  be  understood,  is  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  beiBg 
governed  by  certain  laws,  as  making  a  part  of  those  people.*  "  Minuta  ^ 
the  Cate  of  SomerteU 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  life  now  draws  fast  to  a  close. 
There  remains  only  a  brief  account  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  “  Bible  Society,”  and  in  the  “  Protestant  Union,"  *  till  we 
arrive  at  the  sad  record  of  that  decay,  to  which  even  the  best  and 
the  purest  are  liable.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  his  intellect,  his  af¬ 
fections  survived.  During  the  further  decline  of  his  strength, 
he  frequently  entered  the  room  imere  the  family  were  assembled,  and,  uk- 
ing  a  seat  near  to  them,  continued,  sometimes  for  hours,  to  look  stedfastly 
on  them,  appearing  pleased  with  Mng  in  their  company,  but  without  ut- 

*  He  bsd  the  honour  tm  bs  •  the  origmai  DMCting  of  the  imna  institu. 
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tering  a  word.  When  on  his  ^b«th-bed,  his  two  widowed  sisters  were  his 
coMtsBt  sttendants.  To  the  last  he  continsed  firemntly  to  looh  st  the  fs- 
mily  portraits  which  hong  nMnd  the  room,  wkh  the  most  earnest  and  af> 
fecUng  expression,  as  if  tracing  the  resemblances,  and  then  naming  them  one 
^  one,  *  my  dear  father,*  *  my  good  mother,'  *  my  dear  brother  William.* 
'fheae  affectionate  ideas  seemed  to  occnpy  his  mind  to  the  latest  mo- 
meat.** 

Hediedonthedth  July  1813,  at  the  ag;eo4^78.  His  Inographer 
inserts  several  of  the  tributes  which  were  pud  to  Mr.  Shwp's  me¬ 
mory,  of  which  the  most  discriminating  and  judicious  appears  to 
us  to  be  that  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  secretary  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  character  of  Granville  Sharp,  even  when  stripped  of  the 
glare  which  his  biographer  has  gathered  around  it,  there  is  much 
to  esteem  and  much  to  revere.  His  talents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.  His  mind  was  deficient  l^h  in  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  information,  and  in  native  range  of  view.  But 
his  industry  was  unconquerable,  and  the  one  principle  of  duty 
was  strong  enough  in  him  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fancy 
and  enthusiasm;  to  strengthen  him  fmr  every  trial;  and  to  reward 
him  for  every  labour.  Among  those  whom  far  higher  intellect 
exalts,  and  far  brighter  genius  adorns,  how  few,  how  very  few  are 
there  who  have  done  so  mudt  for  thw  kind,  or  have  len  behind 
them  a  fame  so  sUunless  and  imperishable  ?  High  intellect  and 
bright  genius  no  man  can  command ;  but  the  means  through 
which  Granville  Sharp  accomplished  his  usefulness  are  within  tne 
reach  of  all ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  smallest  of  the  benefits  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  if  the  history  of  his  Kfe  make  his 
example  attracdve.  A  mind  of  no  higher  attainments  than  his 
own,  if  disciplined  by  greater  acquaintance  with  actual  life,  might 
have  escaped  from  many  of  the  peculiariUes  which  derogate  from 
his  fame.  It  might  have  escap^  from  the  absurdity  of  suppos¬ 
ing,  that,  with  such  materials  as  he  had  to  en^loy,  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  should  be  able  to  establish  at  Sierra  I^ne  the  model  of 
“  perfect  liberty.'*  It  might  have  escaped  from  the  whim  of  in¬ 
sisting  that  civilized  En^and  ought  to  revert  to  the  political 
usages  of  her  rudest  day.  It  might  have  escaped  from  some 
mistakes  which  mingled  with  the  purity  and  fervour  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  belief  and  which  drew  from  him  at  times  very  strange  Ian. 
guage,  about  the  limits  of  a  particular  Providence,  and  th«  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Millenium.  But  nothing  except  the  prind- 
ple  by  which  he  was  guided— a  deep  and  vital  sense  of  religious 
duty,  could  ever  have  roused  in  a  mind  like  his  the  energies  which 
ennobled  it ;  or  could  have  stamped  it  with  that  unfading  excel¬ 
lence,  of  which  its  little  peculiarities  cannot  dim  the  lustre. 
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Some  short  and  modest  observations,  which  there  was  no  need 
for  announcing  so  pompously  in  the  Utle  page,  are  subjmned  by 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  Mr.  Sharp's  biblical  criti- 
cisms.  Into  this  field  we  do  not  mean  to  enter.  To  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  no  interest  in  Hebrew  literature,  we  could  scarce¬ 
ly  hope  to  make  the  value  of  Mr.  Sharp's  labours  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  intelligible — not,  at  least,  without  details  which  would  be 
unseasonable  and  exhausting.  Every  Hebrew  scholar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sufficiently  aware  without  any  commentary  of  ours, 
how  much  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sharp  for  his  successful  efforts  to  guard  the  intern ty  of  the  text 
against  the  rashness  of  conjectural  changes — to  nurst  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  Masoretic  punctuaUon,  and  to  introduce  system  into 
the  syntax  of  a  language  whose  very  simplicity  had  made  it  be 
considered  asanom^ous.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Sharp  is  enhanced, 
by  remembering  that  he  had  no  early  advantage  of  r^ular  classi¬ 
cal  education ;  that  his  acquirements  were  strictly  his  own,  made, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  pressure  of  far  other  business,  and  far 
other  cares ;  and  that,  when  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennicott,  no  name  stood  higher  than  that  of  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  none  was  more  completely  unheard-of  than  his  own. 

The  same  principle  which  swayed  him  in  every  action  of  his 
life  guided  him  in  this  department  also.  He  studied  the  ancient 
langua^,  not  for  the  sake  of  literary  distinction,  but  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  he  understood  aright  the  meaning  of  that  vo¬ 
lume  which  he  had  determined  to  make  the  rule  of  his  life.  He 
published  the  result  of  his  studies  that  he  might  as«st  his  fellow- 
men  to  conquer  the  difficulUes  which  he  himself  had  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regarded  as  their  paramount  interest  Dearer 
than  all  the  pomp  of  literary  success  is  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  purpose,  and  holier  is  its  reward. 


Abt.  II. — Personal  Narrative  ^  Travels  to  the '  Equinoctia}. 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent^  during  the  Years  1799 — 1804. 
By  Alkxander  de  Humboldt,  and  Aims  Bonpland  ;  with 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de 
Humboldt,  and  translated  into  English,  by  Helen  Mabia 
Williams.  Vol.  4th.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  no  traveller,  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  ever  vinted  remote,  or  imperfectly  known  regions, 
with  higher  qualifications,  or  greater  advantages,  than  those  of 
the  Baron  de  Humboldt,— profound  and  vari^  science ;  an  am- 
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pie  and  weU-eelected  apparatus ;  a  consUtution  capable  of  sustmn> 
ing  the  most  extraordinary  exerdons,  and  the  most  alarming  ex¬ 
posures  ;  and  an  invincible  ardour  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  all 
her  vastness,  variety,  and  energy.  The  result  of  so  rare  a  com¬ 
bination  has  been  numerous  works,  illustraUve  of  the  phydcal 
and  moral  condition  of  the  new  world,— a  great  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  volume  on  our  table,  these  works  were  all  published  long 
before  the  commencement  of  our  critical  career ;  and  we  have 
had  no  previous  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  interesting  de- 
tiuls  and  profouna  speculations  with  which  they  abound.  This 
is  the  fourth  in  order,  under  the  same  designation,  and  justly 
demands  our  notice. 

Humboldt,  like  most  other  travellers  in  the  same  route,  be¬ 
gins  the  history  of  his  adventures  with  a  description  of  the 
Canary  islands.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  topography  of  their 
towns  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  but  to  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  islands  themselves,  and  to  those  of  the  ocean  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  streams  and  currents  of  the 
Atlantic,  especially  that  which  sets  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  proceeds  northward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  are  accurately  described  by  him,  and  their  causes  in¬ 
geniously  traced.  His  stay  at  Teneriffe  was  of  sufficient  dura¬ 
tion  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Peak ;  and  to 
supply  him  with  the  means  of  describing  the  vegetation  of  the 
island,  and  the  geology  of  the  volcano,  as  well  as  inquiring  into 
the  history  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Cananes.  These 
things  were  treated  of  in  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume 
contains  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  Cumana,  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  temperature  and  other  states  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ocean,  together  with  a  description  of  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes.  The  third  properly  begins  the  “  Narrative  of 
travels  in  the  equinoctial  r^ons though  at  the  outset  the 
author  is  interrupted  by  recollections  of  the  nistory  of  the  native 
Americang,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  treated  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  have  been  at  a  later  period. 

The  volume  to  which  we  must  now  confine  our  attention, 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  author's  journey  from  Caraccas  to 
the  Oroonoko ;  but  this  is  quickly  interruptea  by  pmnful  reflec¬ 
tions  and  philosophical  speculations,  suggested  by  some  recent 
physical  and  political  events,  which  have  change  the  face  of 
nature  in  the  regions  viated  by  him,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  human  race  by  whom  they  are  inhabited. 
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Thus  the  drcumstance  of  the  city  of  Car^ccM  hanring  heat 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  leads  htin,  in  imitation  of  example 
of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  to  describe  the  earthquake  of  1812,  ^ 
which  that  catastrophe  was  occanoned,  and  to  suhjtm  a  dineita. 
tion  on  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  earthquakes  in  general, 
with  the  view,  as  he  remarks,  of  elucidating  the  theory  of  voU 
csnic  reactions,  or  the  influence  at  a  system  of  volcaaoea  on  a  vaat  apaoe  of 
circnnijacent  ooun^." 

"  From  the  begmaing  of  1811  till  ISIS,  a  vast  extent  of  the  earth,  liauu 
ed  by  Uie  meridian  of  the  Asores,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cordflleras 
of  New  Grenada,  the  ooasts  of  Venexuela,  and  tho  volcanoes  of  the  smaller 
West  India  Islands,  has  been  shaken  almost  at  the  same  time  by  osmmo. 
tions,  which  may  be  attributed  to  subterraneous  firea.  The  following  aerieB 
of  phenomena  seems  to  indicate  communications  at  enormous  distances.  ONi 
the  304h  of  Januan  1811,  a  aubmarine  volcano  appeared  near  the  island  of 
St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.  At  a  place  where  the  sea  was  60  fathoms 
deep,  a  rock  appeared  above  the  surface  of  die  waters. — ^At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  new  island  of  Sabrina,  the  amaller  West  India 
situate  800  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  the  Asores,  ezserienosd  fraquent 
earthqodcfis.  More  than  900  shocks  were  felt  from  tne  month  of  May 
1811  to  April  1812,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent;  one  of  the  three  where 
there  are  still  active  volcanoes.  The  commotion  did  not  remain  dreum- 
scribed  to  that  insular  portion  of  eastern  America.  From  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember  1811,  the  caru  was  almost  incesaantW  agitated  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ohio.  The  oscillations  were  more 
feeble  on  the  cast  of  the  Alleghanies,  than  to  the  west  of  these  mountains 
in  Tenessee  and  Kentucky.— At  the  same  pmod,  when  this  long  series  of 
earthquakes  b^an  in  the  TrmuaStghanian  Staiet,  in  the  month  St  Decem¬ 
ber,  1811,  Ae  town  of  Caraecas  felt  the  first  ihock  in  calm  and  serene 
weather.  This  coanoidenoe  of  phenomena  was  probably  not  accidental :  for 
we  must  net  forget,  that,  notwithstanding  t^  distance  which  separates 
these  countries,  the  lew  pounds  of  Louisiana,  and  the  coasts  of  Veneznela 
and  Cumana,  Mong  to  the  same  basin,  that  of  the  golf  of  Mexieo. — When 
we  reflect  that  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  of  the  first  ef  November, 
1785,  was  felt  ahnoet  at  the  tame  moment  on  t^  oonsU  of  Sweden,  at  lake 
Ontario,  and  at  the  island  of  Blartinico,  it  will  not  appear  too  daring  to 
suppose  that  all  this  basin  of  the  West  Indies  from  Cumana  and  Caraecas, 
as  far  as  the  plains  of  Louisiana,  may  be  simultaneously  agitated  bj  commo¬ 
tions  proceeding  from  the  same  centre  of  action.** — Pp.  6 — 10. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  travdlera  to  cross  Higu- 
erota,  a  group  of  Irifty  mountaioa  which  separates  the  valley  of 
Caraecas  from  that  of  Aragua.  The  road,  being  cut  out  of 
talcose  gneiss  in  a  state  of  decompostioo,  is  consequently  in  a 
state  ef  dust  in  the  diy  season,  and  of  mire  in  the  nuny ;  but 
as  it  is  the  great  road  from  the  capital  to  Victoria  and  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Aragua,  it  is  much  frequented.  Though  the  pJants  of 
the  valley  ef  Caraecas  had  disappeared  on  the  table-land  of  La 
Buenavista,  which  is  nearly  50(W  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
an  abundant  spring  was  met  with  issuing  from  the  gneiss,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  thickest  vegetation,  whidi  afforded  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  to  the  botanist.  Our  travellers  now  descended  into  the 
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Talley  of  San  Pedro,  which  separates  two  great  n^asses  of  moun* 
Uuns,  the  Higuerota  and  Las  Cocuyzas.  The  prospect  from  the 
latter  is  extensive  but  uniform,  without  pyramidal  forms,  serrated 
ridges,  or  deep  declivities.  From  this  range,  which  forms  the  wes¬ 
tern  slope  pf  the  mountains  of  Los  Teques,  t)\|ey  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  river  Tuy,  along  the  banks  of  which,  amid  a 
profusion  of  fragrant  flowers,  they  directed  their  course  towards 
La  Victoria.  The  environs  of  this  town  abound  in  flelds  of 
com,  mingled  with  plantations  of  sugar-canes,  coffee,  and  plan¬ 
tains — a  circumstance  which  leads  M.  Humboldt  to  remark  it 
as  a  striking  fact,  that  the  grain  of  Europe  is  cultivated  **  from 

the  equator,  as  far  as  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  69^',  in  regions 
“  where  the  mean  heat  is  from  22®  to  2°,  in  every  place  where 

Ae  temperature  of  summer  is  above  9°  or  10“ 

‘Among  the  variety  of  new  and  singular  objects  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  travellers'  attention  was  an  enormous  tree,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  Humboldt. 

Upon  quitting  the  village  of  Turmero,  we  discover,  at  a  league  dis¬ 
tant,  an  object  which  appears  at  the  horizon  like  a  round  hillock,  or  tumulus, 
covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  neither  a  hill  nor  a  group  of  trees  close  to 
each  other,  but  one  single  tree,  the  famous  zamang  del  guayre,  known 
throughout  the  province  for  the  enormous  extent  of  its  branches,  which 
form  a  hemispheric  head,  576  feet  in  drcnmfercnce.  The  zamang  is  a  fine 
species  of  mimosa,  the  tortuous  branches  of  which  are  divided  by  bifurca¬ 
tion.  Its  delicate  and  tender  foliage  displayed  itself  agreeably  on  the  azure 
of  the  sky.  We  stopped  a  long  time  under  this  vegetable  roof.  The  trunk 
of  the  zamang  del  guayre,  which  is  found  on  the  road  from  Turmero  to 
Maracay,  is  only  60  feet  l^h,  and  nine  thick :  but  its  real  beauty  con¬ 
sists  in  the  form  of  its  head.  The  branches  extend  Uke  an  immense  um¬ 
brella,  and  bend  toward  the  ground,  from  which  they  remain  at  a  uniform 
distance  of  IS  or  15  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  head  is  so  regular,  that 
having  traced  different  diameters  I  found  them  19S,  and  186  feet.*'— Pp. 
116—117. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hacienda  de  Cura,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uke  Valencia,  they  took  up  a  temporary  residence  in  a  small 
house,  situate  in  a  flne  sugar  plantation  ;  where  they  lived  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  rich  of  the  country  ;  —  that  is,  they 
bathed  twice,  slept  three  times,  and  made  three  meals  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours.  In  their  excursions  from  this  place 
they  were  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  at  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  increase  of  a  free  and  laborious  population,  ac¬ 
customed  to  toil,  and  too  poor  to  trust  to  the  assistance  of  slaves. 
Small  farms  are  let  out  to  families  at  an  inconsiderable  rent, 
payable  either  in  money  or  produce.  And  the  success  which 

*  The  retder  will  observe  th»t  M.  Humboldt  always  uses  the  Centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  formula  for  tedudog  the  degrees  of  wbicli  to  those  of  Falurenheit,  is 
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has  followed  this  system  has  given  a  practical  proof,  that  “  the 
**  continent  of  Spanish  America  can  produce  sugar  and  indigo 
“  by  free  hands :  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of 
“  blaming  peasants,  farmers,  and  landholders.'” 

The  lake  of  Valencia  is  the  common  reservoir  of  all  the  rivers 
which  traverse  the  vallies  of  Aragua.  It  is  1000  feet  above  the 
steppes  of  Calabozo,  and  1832  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ; 
and  hence,  as  its  waters  have  no  visible  outlet,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  are  drained  off  by  subterraneous  channels.  The 
lake,  at  present,  is  about  13  leagues  in  length,  and  from  4  to 
5  miles  in  width.  Its  mean  depth  is  from  12  to  15  fathoms; 
its  surface  is  studded  with  picturesque  islands ;  and  while  its 
northern  shore  is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  decked  with  the  rich 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coftee-tree,  and  cotton,  its  south- 
em  bank  is  desert,  and  almost  uninhabit^,  and  a  screen  of  high 
mountains  gives  it  a  gloomy  and  monotonous  aspect.  This 
beautiful  and  finely  contrasted  scenery  reminded  the  author  of 
the  pays  de  Vaud.  As  to  the  long  discussed  question  of  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  he  rejects  the  idea  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  communication  with  the  ocean  as  completely  viiuonary, 
and  ascribes  the  whole  effect  to  causes  of  a  nature  entirely  lo(^ 
and  obvious,  such  as  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  cultivation  of 
the  vallies,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  exces¬ 
sive  evaporation  from  the  surface.  On  their  return  to  Valencia, 
after  an  excursion  to  Porto-Cabello  on  the  sea-coast,  the  travel¬ 
lers  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Barbula,  where  they  met  with 
that  very  extraordinary  production,  the/Mifo  de  vaca,  or  cow- tree. 

Amid  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena,  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  says  Mr.  H.  "  I  confess 
there  are  few  that  have  so  powerfully  affected  my  imagination  as  the  aspect 
of  the  cow-tree.  Whatever  relates  to  milk,  whatever  n^ards  com,  inspires 
an  interest,  which  is  not  merely  that  of  the  physical  knowledge  of  things, 
but  is  connected  with  another  order  of  Ideas  and  sentiments.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  the  human  race  could  exist  without  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stances  ;  and  without  that  nourishing  juice,  which  the  mother's  breast  con¬ 
tains,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  the  long  feebleness  of  the  infant.  'The 
amylaceous  matter  of  com,  the  object  of  religious  veneration  among  so 
many  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  is  diffused  in  the  seeds,  and  deposited 
in  the  roots  of  vegetables ;  milk,  which  serves  as  an  aliment,  appears  to  us 
exclusively  the  produce  of  animsd  organization.  Such  arc  the  impressions  we 
have  received  in  our  earliest  infancy :  such  is  also  the  source  of  that  astonish¬ 
ment  which  seizes  us  at  the  asjiect  of  the  tree  just  described.  It  is  not  here 
the  solemn  shades  of  forests,  the  mgjestic  course  of  rivers,  the  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  dmps  of  vegetable 
juice  recal  to  our  minds  all  the  powerfulness  and  the  fecundity  of  nature.  On 
the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  ^  leaves.  Its 
large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone.  For  several  months 
of  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its  branches  appear 
dead  and  drietl ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  swreet  and 
nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  tne  sun,  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is 
most  abundant.  The  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen  hastening  from  aU 
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quarters,  furnished  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yel¬ 
low,  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  employ  their  bowls  under  the  tree 
itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We  seem  to  see  the 
family  of  a  shepherd  who  distributes  the  milk  of  his  flock." — Pp.  815—217. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  travellers  to  the  plains  of  Cala- 
bozo,  in  order  to  furnish  an  exact  idea  of  which,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  those  parallel  cordilleras  which  form 
their  boundaries. 

The  first  of  these  transverse  chains  runs  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  the  highest  summit  of  it  is  the  Silla  de  Ca- 
raccas ;  it  is  linked  by  the  Parama  de  las  Rosas  to  the  Nevado 
de  Merida,  and  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada ;  and  it  stretches  in 
the  10'^  of  north  latitude  from  Quiborand  Barquesinieto  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Pana.  The  second  is  the  Cordillera  of  Parime,  or  of 
the  gp’eat  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  extends  between  the 
3<>  and  the  7°  of  north  latitude,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Guaviare 
and  the  Meta,  to  the  sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  the  Marony, 
and  the  Esquibo,  toward  French  and  Dutch  Guyana.  This 
chain,  which  is  not  of  great  elevation,  is  dis{x)sed  in  groupes, 
and  is  the  theatre  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  search  of 
El  Dorado,  and  the  great  city  Manoa — the  Tombuctoo  of  the 
New  Continent.  The  third  chmn  is  the  cordillera  of  Chiquitos, 
which  unites,  in  16°  and  18°  of  south  latitude,  the  Andes  of 
Peru  to  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and  divides  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Of 
the  great  hollows  which  intervene  between  these  mountmn- 
chains,  the  two  which  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  South 
America  are  savannahs  or  steppes,  pasturage  without  trees :  the 
intermediate  basin,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  receives  the 
equatorial  rains  during  the  whole  year,  is  almost  one  entire  forest, 
through  which  no  passage  can  be  effected  but  by  the  rivers. 

As  the  steppes,  which  the  travellers  were  now  about  to  tra¬ 
verse,  are  a  tnousand  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of 
Aragua,  the  southern  declivity  of  the  chfun  of  the  west  was 
found  to  be  pretty  steep.  The  Llanos  or  plains  were  entered 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  zenith,  and  the  temperature  48'^  or  5(P. 
The  lur  was  calm,  but  whirls  of  dust  were  notwithstanding  seca 
to  arise  incessantly,  and  the  vast  solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean 
covered  with  sea- weed. 

“  According  to  the  unequal  mass  of  vapours  diflVised  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  variable  decrement  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  strata 
of  air,  the  horizon  in  some  parts  was  clear  and  distinct ;  in  other  parts  it 
appeared  undulating,  sinuous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth  there  was  con¬ 
founded  with  the  wy.  Through  the  dry  fog,  and  strata  of  vapour,,  the 
trunks  of  palm-trees  were  seen  from  afar.  Stripped  of  their  foliage,  and 
their  verdant  summiu,  these  trunks  appeared  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  di»» 
sovered  at  the  horizon." 
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"  There  it  aomething  awful,  but  aad  and  gloomy  in  the  uniform  aspect  of 
these  steppes.  Every  thing  seems  motionless ;  scarcely  does  a  small  doud 
as  it  passes  across  the  senim,  and  announces  die  approach  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the  Savannah.  1  know  not  whether  the 
first  aspect  of  the  Llanos  excite  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes.  Mountainous  countries,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  elevation 
of  the  highest  summits,  have  an  analogous  physiognomy  ;  but  we  accustom 
ourselves  with  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Casi^ 
nare,  to  that  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos-Ayres  and  of  Chaco,  which  recal  to 
mind  incessantly,  and  during  journeys  of  twenty  or  thirty  ^ys,  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  ocean."  Pp.  299—293. 

After  the  travellers  had  passed  two  nights  on  horseback,  and 
as  many  days  unsheltered  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  farm  of  the  Alligator.  An  old  Negro  slave,  who 
governed  it  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  told  them  of  herds 
composed  of  thousands  of  cows ;  yet  they  asked  in  vmn  for  a 
bowl  of  milk  ;  and  were  obliged  to  drink  yellow,  muddy,  and 
fetid  water,  drawn  from  a  neighbouring  pool,  while  the  mules 
were  set  at  liberty  to  seek  water  in  the  Savannah.  The  travel¬ 
lers,  covered  with  dust,  and  tanned  by  the  sandy  wind,  had 
ventured  into  one  of  those  muddy  jwofs  found  in  the  steppes ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  l)cguD  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  bath, 
when  the  noise  of  an  alligator  plunging  in  the  mud  made  them 
retreat  precipitately.  They  resumed  their  journey  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning ;  and  as  they  proceeded,  were  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  starry  vault,  and  the  waving 
motion  of  the  grass,  which  recalled  to  their  minds  the  unstable 
surface  of  the  ocean.  When  the  disk  of  the  sun  appeared  at 
the  horizon  in  these  plmns,  its  image  was  repeated  by  the  effects 
of  refraction,  but  it  soon  lost  its  peculiar  form,  and  ascended 
rapidly.  The  mirage  displayed  itself,  at  the  same  time,  with 
its  numerous  modifications ;  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen, 
with  herds  of  roebucks,  which  were  seen  in  immense  multitudes 
after  sun-rise,  gave  an  animated  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  travellers  found  the  most  cordial  hospitality  at  Cala- 
bozo,  in  the  house  of  Don  Miguel  Cousin,  the  administrator  of 
the  Real  Hacienda.  Here,  too,  they  met  with  a  Mr.  Carlos  del 
Pozo,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  complete  electrical  apparatus, 
brought  from  the  United  States.  This  gentleman  hao  become 
acqumnted  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity  only  by  reading 
the  treatise  of  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  and  Franklin's  Memoirs.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  would  rejoice  at  the 
sight  of  the  various  instruments  which  our  travellers  had  brought 
along  with  them.  From  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Pozo,  however, 
their  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  gymnoti^  which  Mr. 
Humboldt  had  been  impatient,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Cumana,  to  procure.  His  desire  was  new  to  be  fully  gratified. 
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He  and  his  companioDy  with  Indian  guides,  repaired  to  Cano  de 
Bera,  to  make  their  experiments  in  the  open  air.  They  were 
conducted  to  a  stream,  which,  in  the  time  of  drought,  forms  a 
basin  of  muddy  water,  and  is  surrounded  with  trees.  To  catch 
the  gymnoti  with  nets  is  rather  a  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  agility  of  the  fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
like  serpents.  But  the  Indians  said  they  would  fish  writh 
horses and  having  forthwith  scoured  the  savannah,  they  re¬ 
turned  with  about  thirty  wild  horses  and  mules,  which  they 
forced  into  the  pool.  The  fishing,  accordingly,  commenced, 
and  is  thus  described : 

"  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses’  hoofs  makes  the  fish  issue 
from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These  yellowish  and  livid 
cels,  resembling  huge  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  crowd  unuer  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest  between 
animals  of  so  different  an  orranization,  furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle. 
The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the 

Cl  closely ;  and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend 
izontally  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  the 
length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away,  and 
reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend 
themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  Mttcries.  During  a 
long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several  horses  sink  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in  organs 
the  most  essential  to  life ;  and,  stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
shocks,  disapiiear  under  ^e  water.  Others  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and 
haggard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee 
from  the  storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the 
Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water !  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  elud¬ 
ing  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen.  These  regain  the  shore,  stum¬ 
bling  at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhaust^  with 
fotigue,  and  tneir  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

“  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  drownetl.  The  eel,  being 
five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the  horses,  makes  a 
discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at  once 
the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  plexv$  cceliacus  of  the  abdominal  nerves. 
It  is  natural  that  the  eficct  felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more  powerful  than 
that  produced  upon  man,  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish,  at  only  one  of  his 
extremities.  The  horses  arc  probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned.  'They 
are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  prolonged  struggle 
between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by  killing  suc¬ 
cessively  all  the  animals  engined  ;  but  by  degrees  the  impetuosity  of  this 
unoguai  combat  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what  they  nave 
loBt  of  galvanic  force.  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  frightened  ;  their 
manes  are  no  longer  bristled;  and  their  eyes  express  less  dread.  The 
gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by 
means  of  small  haipoons  fastened  to  long  cords.  AThtn  the  cords  are  very 
dry,  the  Indians  fral  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  but  slightly 
wounded.  Some  were  ^en  by  the  same  means  toward  the  evening. 

“  The  gymnoti  of  Cano  de  Bera  are  of  a  fine  olive  green.  The  under 
part  of  the  head  is  yellow,  mingled  with  red.  T wo  rows  of  small  yellow 
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spots  are  placed  symmetrically  along  the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  taiL  Every  spot  contains  an  excretory  amrture.  In  consequence,  the 
skin  of  the  animu  is  consuntly  covered  with  a  mucous  matter,  which,  as 
Volta  has  proved,  conducts  electricity  twenty  or  thirty  times  ^tter  than 
pure  water.  It  is,  in  general,  somewMt  remarkable,  that  no  electrical  fish 
yet  discovered  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  covered  with  scales." 
1^.  348—351. 

An  affecting  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  travellers  after 
leaving  Calabozo.  In  proceeding  along  the  sourthern  part  of 
the  Llanos,  which  was  found  more  dusty,  more  destitute  of 
herbage,  and  more  cracked  bv  the  effect  of  long  drought,  than 
that  which  they  had  passed,  they  perceived  an  Indian  girl 
stretched  on  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  nakedness  and  exhaustion 
— her  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  filled  with  dust.  She  still 
breathed,  but  with  a  rattling  in  her  throat ;  and  a  pitcher  over¬ 
turned,  and  half  filled  with  sand,  lay  at  her  side.  They  roused 
her  from  her  lethargy,  washed  her  face  with  water,  and  gave 
her  a  few  drops  of  wine, — on  which  she  recovered,  and  seemed 
to  take  courage  ;  but  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  mount 
one  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  This  poor  creature,  who  had  lieen 
at  service  in  a  neighbouring  farm,  was  discharged  by  her  mas¬ 
ters,  because,  at  the  end  of  a  long  sickness,  they  found  she  was 
less  able  to  work  than  formerly  ! 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  party  reached  the  sm(X)thest  part 
of  the  Steppes — the  Mesa  de  Pavones.  It  is  not  only  destitute 
of  palm  trees,  but  also  of  any  other  vegetable  substance  above 
fifteen  inches  in  height.  But  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  black 
coloured  birds,  gave  some  animation  to  the  landscape ;  and  the 
unexpected  occurrence  of  a  solitary  farm,  the  Hato  de  Alta 
Gracia^  surrounded  with  gardens  and  basins  of  lini^nd  water, 
afforded  a  still  higher  interest.  They  arrived,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  at  the  Villa  de  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  Capu¬ 
chin  missions,  in  the  province  of  Varinas,  where  their  journey 
over  the  plains  terminated,  as  the  next  three  months  were  to  be 
passed  on  the  rivers. 

The  names  of  Apure,  Arauca,  Meta,  and  the  other  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oroonoko,  were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
those  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  romantic  expeentions 
in  quest  of  the  great  city  Dorado,  and  the  rich  country  of  ihe 
Omeguas;  and  more  recently,  by  the  monks  attached  to  the 
missions  which  have  gradually  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  These  rivers  are  subject  to  annual  inundations, 
when  the  Savannahs,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  square  leagues, 
are  covered  with  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  water,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  great  lake.  Some  of  the  conswjuences  of  these  pe¬ 
riodical  visitations  afforded  Mr.  Humboldt  an  opportunity  for 
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disjdaying  one  of  those  fine  strains  of  reflecUon  in  which  he  ex¬ 
cels.  **  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  efiects  of  these  inundations,  without  ad¬ 
miring  the  prodirious  pliability  of  the  ormnization  of  the  animals  that  man 
has  subject^  to  ms  sway.  In  Greenland,  the  dog  eats  the  refuse  of  the 
fisheries ;  and  when  fish  are  wanting,  fee^  on  sea-weed.  The  ass  and  the 
horse,  originally  natives  of  the  cold  and  barren  plains  of  Upper  Asia,  fol¬ 
low  man  to  the  New  World,  return  to  the  savage  state,  and  lead  a  restless 
and  painful  life  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  tropics.  Pressed  alternately 
by  excess  of  drought  and  of  humidity,  they  sometimes  seek  a  pool  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  and  dusty  soil,  to  quench  their  thirst ;  and  at  other  times 
flee  from  water,  and  the  overflowing  rivers,  as  menac^  by  an  enemy  that 
threatens  them  on  all  sides.  Harrassed  during  the  day  by  gadflies  and 
moschettoes,  the  horses,  mules,  and  cows,  find  themselves  attacked  at 
night  by  enormous  bats,  that  fasten  on  their  backs,  and  cause  wounds  that 
b^me  dangerous,  because  they  are  filled  with  acaridie,  and  other  hurtful 
insects.  In  the  time  of  great  drought,  the  mules  {piaw  even  the  thorny 
melocactus,  melon  thistle,  in  order  to  drink  its  cooling  juice,  and  draw  it 
forth  as  from  a  vegetable  fountain.  During  the  CTeat  inundations,  these 
same  animals  lead  an  amphibious  life,  surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water  ser¬ 
pents,  and  manatees.  Yet,  such  are  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  their 
races  are  pr^rved  in  the  struggle  with  the  elements,  and  amid  so  many 
sufferings  and  dangers.  ^Yhen  the  waters  retire,  and  the  rivers  return 
again  into  their  beds,  the  Savannah  is  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous 
grass ;  and  the  animals  of  old  Europe,  and  Upper  Asia,  seem  to  enjoy,  as 
in  their  native  climate,  the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring.”  Pp.  395,  396. 

An  old  farmer,  named  Don  Francisco  Sanchez,  offered  to  con¬ 
duct  the  travellers  overland  to  the  Oroonoko ;  but,  as  the  way 
lay  across  an  unhealthy  country,  they  preferred  the  longer  jour¬ 
ney  by  water.  For  this  purpose,  they  chose  a  large  canoe,  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  pilot  and  four  stout  Indians,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  in  which  they  commenced  their  voyage,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  accompanied  by  Don  Nicolas  Sotto,  brother-in-law  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Varinas.  As  the  river  abounds  in 
fish,  and  as  its  banks  are  peopled  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
birds  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  the  party  did  not  apprehend 
any  want  of  fresh  and  nutritious  aliment.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  island  of  Apurito,  they  observed 
the  simple  habitations  of  the  Yaruroes,  an  Indian  tribe,  who 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  found  trunks  of  trees  on 
the  banks,  charred  two  inches  deep  by  fires  kindled  in  the  for¬ 
ests  by  the  wandering  Indians.  Below  Diamante,  they  entered 
a  Iqpd  inhabited  only  by  tigers  and  crocodiles ;  and  saw  a  dark 
cloud  of  birds  hovering  in  the  air.  The  river,  in  some  places, 
is  lined  with  a  hedge  of  Sausos  four  feet  high,  and  as  regular  as 
if  clipped  by  the  hand  of  man.  A  copse  of  cedars  and  otlier 
trees,  rises  behind  this.  The  tigers,  tapirs,  and  pccaris,  have 
made  breaks  in  the  hedge,  and  are  frequently  seen  at  the  water's 
edge,  pacing  slowly  along  the  shore.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten 
crocodiles  arc  seen  motionless,  with  open  jaws,  reposing  on  tlie 
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sand.  These  animals  often  seize  on  women  as  they  go  to  the 
nver  to  fetch  water ;  and  the  Indians  told  a  story  of  a  young 
girl  of  Uritucu,  who,  when  caught  by  one  of  them,  had  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  to  plunge  her  fingers  into  its  eyes,  and  there, 
by  saved  herself.  This  mode  of  defence,  as  M.  Humboldt 
learned  afterwards,  prevails  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
movements  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  are  extremely  slow, 
unless  when  excited  by  rage  or  hunger;  and  then  they  are 
abrupt  and  rapid.  In  running,  it  makes  a  rustling  noise,  which 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  rubbing  of  the  scales  of  its  skin 
against  one  another.  It  finds  an  abundant  supply  of  food  in 
the  chi^ires,  the  thick-nosed  tapir  of  naturalists,  which  live  to- 
gether  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Near  Joval,  nature  assumes  an  awful  and  savage  aspect ;  and 
there  a  tiger  was  met  with,  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  tigers  of  India  seen  by  M.  Humboldt  in  the 
collections  of  Europe.  The  travellers  passed  a  night  in  the 
plantation  of  a  man,  who,  though  naked  and  houseless,  boasted 
that  he  was  a  white ;  and  who,  though  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  as  naked  as  himself,  called  the  former  Donna  Isabella,  and 
the  latter  Donna  Manuela.  Without  having  ever  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Apure,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  news  of 
Madrid— “  in  Uiose  wars  which  never  ended,  and  in  every  thing 
down  yonder r  This  man,  so  proud  of  his  nobility  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  his  skin,  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  invited  his  guests  to 
have  their  hammocks  hung  near  his  own,  between  two  trees.  A 
whimsical  incident  occurr^  during  the  night,  which  proved  stor- 
my.  Donna  Isabella's  cat  had  taken  its  station  upon  the  tama¬ 
rind  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  they  lay.  It  fell  into  the  ham¬ 
mock  of  one  of  the  men,  who,  being  awakened  from  a  profound 
sleep,  and  finding  himself  wound^  by  its  claws,  thought  he 
was  attacked  by  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  The  rest  of  the 
party  ran  to  his  assistance,  on  hearing  his  cries,  and  had  some 
trouble  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Though  the  rain  had  fal¬ 
len  in  torrents,  Don  Ignacio  congratulated  his  family  on  their 
good  fortune  in  passipg  the  night  among  whites,  and  persons  of 
rank.  “  How  singular  a  spectacle,”  M.  Ilumbolt  remarks,  “  to 
find,  in  a  vast  solitude,  a  man  who  believes  himself  of  Etinv 
pean  race,  and  knows  no  other  shelter  than  the  shade  of  a 
“  tree,  with  all  the  vmn  pretensions,  all  the  hereditary  prejudi- 
“  ces,  all  the  errors  of  long  civilization.” 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  they  came  to  a  place  with¬ 
out  trees,  near  the  banks,  and  therefore  stuck  their  oars  into  the 
ground,  and  fixed  their  hammocks  to  them.  Every  thing  was 
quiet  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  a  tremendous  noise  arosi'  in 
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the  neighbouring  forest,  from  the  combined  bowlings  of  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  wild  animals.  The  Indians  account  for 
this  noise  in  their  own  way,  by  saying  that  the  beasts  of  the  for¬ 
est  were  keeping  the  feast  of  the  full  moon ;  but  it  wcs  doubt¬ 
less  the  effect  of  some  contest  that  had  arisen  among  them.  The 
travellers  soon  got  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  annoyance,  which 
they  experience  nightly  for  several  months.  Some  days  after 
this,  M.  Humboldt  went  ashore  at  noon  in  a  desert  spot ;  and, 
as  he  walked  from  the  shore,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself 
within  eighty  steps  of  a  jaguar,  which  lay  under  the  thick  foli¬ 
age  of  a  ceiba.  He  was  frightened,  but  the  tiger  remained  mo¬ 
tionless.  This  species  of  animal,  being  well  fed  in  the  New 
World,  rarely  attacks  men.  On  the  5th  of  April  they  approach¬ 
ed  the  Oroonoko.  The  lands  gained  from  the  water  are  im¬ 
mense  towards  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  At  this  point, 
they  discovered,  toward  the  south,  the  lonely  hills  of  Coruato, 
on  the  east  the  granite  rocks  of  Curiquima,  the  Sugar  Loaf  of 
Caycara,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrant ;  while  before  them 
were  the  waters  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  they  beheld  with  strong 
emotion. 

**  On  leaving  the  Rio  Apnre,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country  of  a  totally 
different  aspect  An  immense  plain  of  water  stretched  before  us  like  a  lake, 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  White  topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  from  the  conflict  of  the  breeze  and  the  current  The  air  resounded 
no  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes  and  the 
spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  flies  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Our  eyes 
sought  in  vain  those  water  fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which  vary  in 
each  tribe.  Ail  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely  could  we  discover, 
in  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  a  few  large  crocodiles,  cutting  obliquely,  by 
the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surface  of  the  agitated  waters.  The  ho¬ 
rizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  forests ;  but  these  forests  no  where  reached 
so  far  as  the  bed  of  tne  river.  A  vast  beach,  constantly  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  as  the  shores  of  the'  sea,  resembled  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  from  the  effect  of  the  mirage,  pools  of  stagnant  water.  These  sandy 
shores,  far  from  fixing  the  limits  of  the  river,  rendered  them  uncertain, 
by  approaching,  or  withdrawing  them  alternately,  according  to  the  variable 
action  of  the  inflected  rays.”  Pp  457—458. 

The  Oroonoko  is  here  1906  toises  broad  in  the  dry,  and  5517 
toises  in  the  rainy  season  ;  its  swelling  is  augmented  by  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  water  of  the  Apure,  which  meets  it  at  right  angles ; 
and  its  temperature,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  was 
28.S’  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  The  mountains  of  En- 
caramanda,  a  chmn  on  the  opposite  bank,  running  from  east  to 
west,  which,  from  the  breadth  of  the  river,  appear  to  rise  out 
of  the  water,  are  composed  of  blocks  of  granite,  cleft  and  piled 
one  upon  another  in  a  very  fantastic  manner ;  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  covers  them,  makes  them  look  like  ancient 
ruins  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  During  the  stay  of  the  travel- 
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lers  in  the  port  of  Encaramada,  they  met  with  some  Caiibbees, 
of  whom  we  have  the  following  sketch : 

“  A  Oftcique  was  going  up  the  Oroonoko  in  his  canoe,  to  join  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  fishing  of  turtles’  eggs.  His  canoe  was  rounded  toward  the  bottom 
like  a  bongo,  and  followed  by  a  smaller  boat,  called  curiaru.  He  was  seated 
beneath  a  sort  of  tent,  toldo,  constructed,  as  well  as  the  sail,  of  palm-leaves. 
His  cold  and  silent  gravity,  the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  hia 
attendants,  every  thing  denoted  him  to  be  a  person  of  importance.  He  was 
equipped,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Indians.  They  were  all 
equalfy  naked,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  covered  with  onoto,  which 
is  the  colouring  fecula  of  the  bixa  orellana.  The  chief,  the  domestics,  the 
iiimiture,  the  boat,  and  the  sail,  were  all  painted  red.  These  Caribbea  are 
men  of  an  almost  athletic  stature  ;  they  appeared  to  us  much  taller  than  the 
Indians  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smooth  and  thick  hair,  cut  upon  their 
forehead  like  that  of  choristers,  their  eyebrows  painted  blade,  their  look  at 
•nee  gloomy  and  animated,  give  their  physiognomy  a  singular  hardness  of 
expression.  Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls  of  some  Caribbees  of  the 
West  India  islands,  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Europe,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  these  Indians,  who  were  of  pure  race,  had  the  forehead 
much  more  rounded  than  it  has  been  describe.  The  women,  very  tall, 
but  disgUFtIng  from  their  want  of  cleanliness,  carried  their  infants  on  their 
backs,  having  their  thighs  and  1^  bound,  at  certain  distances,  by  broad 
strips  of  cotton  cloth.  The  flesh,  strongly  compressed  beneath  the  lin- 
tures,  was  swelled  in  the  interstices.  It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  tut 
the  Caribbees  are  as  attentive  to  their  exterior,  and  their  ornaments,  as  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be,  who  are  naked,  and  painted  red.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  certain  forms  of  the  body ;  and  a  mother  would  be  accused 
of  culpable  indifference  toward  her  children,  if  she  did  not  employ  artificial 
means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  As 
none  of  our  Indians  of  Apure  understood  the.Caribbce  language,  we  could 
obtain  no  information  from  the  Cacique  of  I’anama  rcsjx^cting  the  encamp¬ 
ments  that  are  made  at  this  season  in  several  islands  of  the  Oroonoko  for 
•ollecting  turtles’  egg&.”  Pp.  465,  466. 

•  The  Indians  have  traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  when  their 
fathers  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  boats  to  escape  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  waters.  The  Tnnianacks  say,  that  the  human  race 
vrere  saved  from  destruction,  in  con.sequcnce  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  having,  in  the  age  of  waters,  saved  themselves  on  a  high 
mountain ;  and,  that,  casting  behind  them,  over  their  heads,  the 
fruits  of  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  contmned  in 
these  fruits  produce  men  and  women,  who  re-{)eopled  the  earth. 
In  many  places,  rocks  are  seen  covered  to  a  great  height  with  fi¬ 
gures  of  stars,  of  the  sun,  and  of  crocodiles,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Fetish  stones  of  Africa.  When  the  natives  are  ask¬ 
ed,  how  the  figures  were  sculptured,  they  answer  with  a  smile, 
as  relating  a  fact  of  which  a  stranger,  a  white  man  only  could 
be  ignorant,  that,  “  at  the  period  of  the  great  waters,  their  fa¬ 
thers  went  to  that  height  in  boats.”  These  memorials  of  a  de¬ 
luge,  in  a  country  subject  to  annual  inundations,  are  certainly 
V4?ry  singular. 
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The  travellers  landed  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
celebrated  for  the  turtle  fishery,  or  harvest  of  eggs.  After  be- 
ing  so  long  accustomed  to  desert  shores,  they  were  struck  with 
the  busy  scene  witnessed  by  them  at  this  place.  Guamoes,  and 
Ottomacks  of  Uruana,  Caribbees,  and  other  Indians  of  the 
Lower  Oroonoko,  were  seen  separately  encamped,  and  distin> 
guished  by  the  pigments  with  which  they  had  daubed  their  skin, 
^me  white  men  were  seen  amid  the  tumultuous  assemblage, 
who  had  come  up  the  river  to  purchase  oil  of  turtles'  eggs  from 
the  natives.  They  were  met,  and  entertained  by  the  missionary 
of  Uruana,  who  had  come  to  encamp  with  the  Indians  during 
the  harvest  rf  fggSt  to  celebrate  mass  every  morning  in  the  open 
«r,  to  procure  the  oil  necessary  for  the  lamp  of  the  church,  and 
especially  to  govern  this  repuhlica  de  Indios  y  Castellanos^  in 
which  every  one  wished  to  profit  singly  by  what  God  had  grant¬ 
ed  to  all."  I'he  extensive  fishing  stations  are  three  in  number^ 
those  of  Encaramada,  or  Boca  del  Cabullare ;  of  Cucuruparu, 
or  Boca  de  la- Tortuga }  and  of  Pararuma,  a  little  below  Cari- 
chano — all  of  which  are  situate  between  the  junction  of  the  Oroo¬ 
noko,  with  the  Apure,  and  the  great  cataracts  or  Randales. 
The  arrau.,  the  turtle  which  lays  the  eggs,  is  a  large  fresh  water 
tortoise,  with  palmate  and 'membranous  feet,  the  head  very 
flat,  with  two  fleshy  and  acutely  pointed  appendages  under  the 
chin. 

We  were  on  a  plain  of  sand  perfectly  smooth,”  (says  M.  Humboldt,  ia 
describing  the  fishing  station  of  Boca  de  la  Tortvga,  which  belongs  to  the 
missions  of  Ununa,)  and  were  told,  that  as  far  as  we  could  see  along  the 
beach,  turtles’  eggs  were  concealed  under  a  layer  of  earth.  The  missionary 
carried  a  long  pole  in  his  hand.  He  showed  us,  that  by  means  of  this  pole, 
{vara)  the  extent  of  the  stratum  of  eggs  could  be  determined,  as  the  miner 
determines  the  limits  of  a  bed  of  marl,  of  bog  iron-ore,  or  of  coaL  On 
thrusting  the  vara  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  you  feel,  by  the  sudden 
want  of  resistance,  that  you  have  penetrated  into  the  cavity,  or  layer  of 
loose  earth  containing  the  eggs.  We  saw  that  the  stratum  is  generally 
spread  with  so  much  uniformity,  that  the  pole  finds  it  every  where  in  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  ten  toises  around  any  given  mark.  Here  they  talk  continually  of 
aytuire  perches  of  eggs  ;  it  is  like  a  mine  country,  that  is  divided  into  mts, 
and  worked  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  stratum  of  eggs,  however,  is 
far  from  covering  the  whole  island ;  they  are  not  found  wherever  the  ground 
rises  abruptly,  Iwcause  the  turtle  cannot  mount  these  little  heights.”  Pp. 
477,  478. 

The  stratum  of  eggs,  which  extends  inland  from  the  shore 
about  liiiO  feet,  and  about  three  feet  in  depth,  is  divided  into 
lots  among  the  Indians  by  the  missionary  and  his  lieutenant. 
An  area,  accurately  measured  of  120  feet  long  and  20  broad, 
has  been  known  to  yield  100  jars  of  oil  valued  at  1000  francs. 
The  Indians  remove  tlie  earth  with  their  luinds,  collect  the  eggs 
into  baskets,  carry  them  to  the  camp,  and  throw  them  into  woi^ 
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en  troughs  filled  with  water.  The  eggs  arc  broken  and  stirred 
in  the  troughs,  and  then  left  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  give  the 
yolk,  the  oily  part,  time  to  arise  to  the  surface :  it  is  thence  ta¬ 
ken  ofi*  and  TOiled  over  a  quick  fire.  It  is,  when  pure,  limpid, 
inodorous,  and  esteemed  equal  to  the  best  oil  of  olives ;  but  as 
this  is  seldom  the  case,  it  has  generally  a  putrid  smell,  a  disa¬ 
greeable  taste,  and  collects  fibrous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  estimated,  that  5000  botyat 
of  oil,  (each  upwards  of  1000  cubic  inches,)  arc  obtained  an¬ 
nually.  The  Indians  break  a  great  quantity  of  eggs  during  the 
harvest,  and  carry  home  a  great  number  to  cat,  when  dried 
in  the  sun. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  travellers,  in  advancing  up  the  Oroo- 
noko,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Arauca,  noted  for 
the  immense  number  of  birds  that  frequent  it,  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  mission  of  Uruana,  vulgarly  called  the  Concepcion  di 
Urhana,  on  the  left.  On  visiting  this  mission  aflerward,  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  “  heaps  of  earth  which  the  Ottomacks 
eat"  The  rocks  observed  in  the  Strmt  of  Baraguan,  though 
they  were  barren  of  vegetation,  were  covered  with  an  innumer¬ 
able  quantity  of  iguanas  and  geckoes,  while  myriads  of  flutter¬ 
ing  insects  produrad  a  continual  murmur.  **  These,'*  (says  M. 
Humboldt,)  ‘‘  are  so  many  voices  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  na- 
*<  ture  breathes,  and  that  under  a  thousand  different  forms  life  is 
“  diffused  throughout  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil,  as  well  as  in 
**  the  bosom  of  tne  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates  around 

us."  On  the  8th  of  April,  IVI.  Humboldt  and  his  companions 
passed  the  mouths  of  Suapuro  and  Caripo  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  Sinaruco  on  the  west,  which,  except  the  Rio  Arauca,  is  the 
largest  river  between  the  Apure  and  the  Meta.  The  Suapure, 
or  Sivapuri,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  full  of  cascades,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  among  the  Indians  for  the  quantity  of  wild  honey  which 
the  forests  in  its  neighbourhood  afford.  Next  day  they  arrived 
at  the  beach  of  Pararuma,  where  they  found  an  encampment  of 
Indians  similar  to  that  they  had  seen  at  the  Boca  lie  la  Tortuga. 
They  had  assembled  also  for  the  same  purjxise,  to  search  the 
sands  for  turtles'  eggs,  but  had  come  a  few  days  too  late,  as  many 
of  the  eggs  were  already  hatched.  Several  white  men  were 
found  at  this  place  who  had  come  from  Angustura  to  purchase 
the  oil.  The  Indian  pilot  who  had  brought  the  travellers  from 
San  Fernando  de  Apure,  professed  himself  unacquainted  with 
the  rapids  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  on  that  account  refused  to  con¬ 
duct  them  beyond  Pararuma :  but  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  fine  canoe  from  the  mission¬ 
ary  of  Carichana ;  and  Father  Beniardo  Zea,  another  misrion- 
ary,  offered  to  accompany  them  to  the  confines  of  Brazil. 
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•*  The  assemblage  of  Indians  at  Pararuma  again  excited  in  us  that  inte¬ 
rest  which  every  where  attaches  man  in  a  ctiltivated  state  to  the  study  of 
man  in  a  savage  condition,  and  the  successive  development  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  How  difficult  to  rec(^ize  in  this  infancy  of  society,  in  this  as- 
aembla^  of  dull,  silent,  inanimate  Indians,  the  primitive  character  of  our 
species!  Human  nature  is  not  here  displayed  with  those  features  of  artless 
simplicity  of  which  poets  in  every  language  have  drawn  such  enchantii^ 
pictures.  The  savage  of  the  Oroonoko  appeared  to  us  to  be  as  hideous  as  the 
savage  of  the  Mississippi,  described  by  that  philosophical  traveller,  (M.  de 
Volney,)  who  best  knew  how  to  paint  man  under  different  climates.  We  are 
eager  to  persuade  ourselves  that  these  natives,  crouching  before  the  fire,  or 
seated  on  large  shells  of  turtles,  their  bodies  covered  with  earth  and  grease, 
their  eyes  stupidly  fixed  for  whole  hours  on  the  beverage  they  are  preparing, 
far  from  being  the  primitive  type  of  our  species,  are  a  degenerate  race,  the 
feeble  remains  of  nations,  who,  after  having  been  long  dispersed  in  the  fo¬ 
rests,  are  replunged  into  barbarism.”  Pp.  511,  512. 

After  these  reflections,  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  pig¬ 
ments,  with  the  mode  of  their  preparation,  used  by  those  sava¬ 
ges.  And  this  is  succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  manakins, 
monkeys,  and  other  quadrimanous  animals.  At  length  the  tra¬ 
vellers  embarked  in  the  new  canoe,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Paruasi,  above  which  the  Oroonoko  narrows,  and  is  im¬ 
peded  by  masses  of  granite,  which  cause  rapids  and  small  cas¬ 
cades.  These  were  passed  without  difficulty,  though  one  of 
them  named,  Kaudal  de  Marimara,  is  a  range  of  shoal  that  crosses 
almost  the  whole  river.  “  After  leaving  my  mission,”  said  the 
good  monk  of  Uruana  to  the  travellers,  “  you  will  travel  like 
mutes a  prediction  which  was  almost  literally  accomplished,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  interpreters.  The  varie¬ 
ty  of  idioms  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta,  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Cassiquiarc,  and  the  Rio  Nigro,  is  prodigious.  In  Peru  and 
Quito  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  Qquichua,  or  the  Inca  lan¬ 
guage  ;  in  Chili  the  Araucan ;  and  in  Paraguay,  the  Guarany,— 
in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  missions  of  Spanish  Guyqna,  where 
nations  of  different  races  are  mingled  in  the  same  \'illages. 

'  The  mission  of  Carichana,  situate  in  one  of  those  plains,  co¬ 
vered  with  grasses,  that  separate  all  the  links  of  the  granite 
mountains,  from  Encaramada,  as  far  as  beyond  the  caUvact  of 
Maypures,  has  a  pleasing  aspect. 

“  tVhat  gives  a  pcoiliar  character  to  the  scenery  of  this  country,  are  banks 
of  rock,  nearly  destitute  of  v^tation,  that  are  often  more  than  800  feet  in 
circumference,  yet  scarcely  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding  Savan¬ 
nahs.  They  now  make  a  part  of  the  plain.  We  ask  ourselves  with  sur¬ 
prise,  whether  some  extraordinary  revolutions  have  carried  away  the  earth 
and  plants,  or  the  granite  nucleus  of  our  planet  show  itself  bare,  because 
the  germs  ^  life  are  not  yet  developed  on  aO  its  points.  The  same  phenome¬ 
non  seems  to  be  found  also  in  the  Snamo  that  separates  Mungalia  from  China. 
Those  banks  of  solitary  rock  in  the  desert  are  called  t$y.  I  think  they  would 
be  real  table-lands,  if  the  surrounding  plains  were  stripped  of  the  sand  and 
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noold  thit  coyer  them,  and  which  the  waters  have  accumulated  in  the  low* 
«8t  plaoes.”  P.  552. 

The  course  of  the  river  above  Carichana  is  more  and  more 
encumbered  with  g^nite  blocks.  Below  the  cataract  of  Cariven, 
the  impulse  of  the  water  is  so  strong  that  land  is  gained  with 
difficulty.  Two  Saliva  Indians  leapt  into  the  water  and  drew 
the  boat  to  shore  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  made  it  fast  to  the 
ahelf  of  a  bare  rock,  on  which  the  party  passed  the  night.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  thunder  rolled  and  the  rain  descended,  and 
as  the  flood  also  rose,  the  travellers  were  afraid  lest  their  frail 
bark  should  have  been  forced  from  the  shore  by  the  impetuo«ty 
of  the  waves.  The  rock  on  which  they  lay  is  one  of  those  that  is 
said  to  emit  organ-like  sounds  toward  sunrise.  M.  Humboldt  ne>- 
ver  heard  any  of  this  subterranean  music ;  but  as  the  rocks  are 
full  of  crevices,  conUuning  air  varying  often  from  one  state  of 
temperature  to  another,  he  does  not  think  the  notion  improba¬ 
ble.  The  French  travellers,  Jomard,  Jollois,  and  Devilliers, 
were  led  to  analogous  ideas  nearly  at  the  same  period.  In  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Raudat  de  Cariveriy  the 
canoe  was  sometimes  jammed  between  the  rocks.  The  noise  of 
the  cataract  is  tremendous ;  but  there  is  little  real  danger  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  Indian  pilot.  On  the  ll^th  of 
Apin  they  were  opposite  the  Meta,  which,  next  to  the  Guaviare, 
is  the  largest  river  which  flows  into  the  Oroonoko.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  Danube,  not  for  the  length  of  its  course,  but  for 
the  volume  of  its  waters.  It  traverses  the  vast  plains  of  Casanare, 
and  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada. 
Another  night  was  spent  on  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  and  next  morning 
the  rapids  of  Tabaje  were  passed,  above  which  the  party  land¬ 
ed,  and  heard  mass  performed  by  their  companion.  Father  Zca, 
in  the  new  mission  of  San  Borja.  As  they  proceeded,  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  atmosphere  to  become  cooler,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Oroonoko  to  exhibit  a  more  imposing  and  picturesque  effect. 

Here  the  volume  closes,  and  we  must  wait  tilt  the  travellers 
shall  be  pleased  to  favour  the  public  with  an  account  of  their 
prepress  through  the  western  division  of  the  New  Continent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ample  account  which  we  have  given  of 
that  part  of  the  Personal  Narrative,  w’hich  has  properly  come  un¬ 
der  our  review,  while  it  aflurds  sufficient  ground  for  the  high 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  author,  aflbrds  also  some 
occasion  for  criticism.  We  do  not  think  that  this  scientific  and 
enterprising  traveller  has  shewn  in  the  composition  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  much  power  over  the  immense  mass  of  materials  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  It  is  loaded  and  obscured  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
technical  language  of  all  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  broken  and 
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intemipted  at  short  intervals  by  the  insertion  of  elaborate  dis¬ 
sertations,  suggested  indeed  by  facts  which  the  traveller  had  ob¬ 
served,  but  ^ich,  both  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  his  readers,  would  have  been  far  better  reserved  for  an 
appendix.  Humboldt  evidently  possesses  a  mind  too  prone  to 
generalize  and  speculate  to  confine  himself  to  the  onwai^  course 
of  historical  record,  even  when  such  is  his  professed  object  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  address  himself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  cultivators  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  and 
the  other  branches  of  physical  science,  even  in  the  history  of  his 
own  adventures.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  work, 
is  replete  with  information  of  great  use  to  the  politician,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  moralist,  and  the  theologian,  which  would  have  been 
far  more  accessible  had  a  different  mode  of  arrangement  been 
adopted.  We  are  afnud  too,  that  the  same  circumstance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  high  value  of  the  work  as  a  depository  of  im¬ 
portant  facts,  will  operate  agmnst  its  popularity,  in  as  much  as  a 
perusal  of  it  will  be  found  too  severe  a  task  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public.  For  all  which  reasons,  we  hope  we 
have  performed  an  acceptable  service  by  the  present  analysis, 
which  we  mean  to  follow  up,  whenever  the  continuation  of  the 
Personal  Narrative  shall  make  its  appearance. 


1 

Abt.  III. — Lessons  of  Thrift,  published  Jor  General  Benejit, 
by  a  Member  of  the  Save- All  Club.  London :  Boys.  1820. 
Pp.  266.  8vo. 

CoNCKiviNC  that  some  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
might  have  occasion  for  a  few  instructions  on  the  art  of  saving, 
we  thought  proper  to  order  a  copy  of  these  lessons,  for  special 
use ;  and  this  we  did,  we  must  honestly  confess,  without  having 
heard  a  syllable  in  their  favour,  or  reflecting,  as  we  ought  to 
have  done,  that  the  first  step  in  economy  could  not  possiblf 
be  the  laying  out  of  a  guinea  on  so  slight  a  chance  of  advantage. 
The  result,  though  far  from  proving  quite  satisfactory,  has  not 
been  a  total  loss ;  for,  notwithstanding  sundry  objections  we 
have  to  make  to  our  instructor,  we  hope  we  may  be  the  better 
for  the  experiment.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  crim¬ 
son-coloured  boards  of  the  book,  to  inspect  one  of  Cruikshank's 
humerous  though  rather  garish  drawings  with  which  it  is  deco¬ 
rated,  or  to  glance  over  its  broad- margined  page,  without  feeling 
our  prudential  resolves  as  to  the  future  mightily  confirmed. 
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But,  not  to  lose,  what  it  is  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  wis. 
dom  to  husband  well  and  redeem,  we  shall  offer,  without  far- 
ther  preamble,  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  and  contents 
of  this  fanciful  production. 

The  Save-All  Club,  from  one  of  the  members  of  which  these 
lessons  are  said  to  proceed,  is  an  association  of  various  personages 
of  saving  habits  and  notoriety.  Its  essential  principle  is  asserted 
to  be  frugality ;  and,  in  consistency  with  this,  certain  regulations 
are  prescribed  for  the  obedience  and  benefit  of  the  members. 
These  are  on  the  whole  very  quaintly  and  rather  vulgarly  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  and  what  the  author  says  of  himself  is  not  a  bit  more 
prepossessing,  as  we  might  easily  shew.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the 
preliminary  matter,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  in  wretched 
taste,  and,  in  reality,  disgusted  us  so  much,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  we  ventured  a  step  farther  into  the  book. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  a  work  so  expensively  got  up  must  at 
least  have  some  pretensions  to  notice ;  and  believing,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  preface,  in  defiance  of  its  literary  delinquencies,  that 
nothing  unfriendly  to  morality  or  religion  was  meditated  by  it, 
we  took  courage  and  advanced.  The  consequence  is,  our  being 
enabled  to  characterize  these  lessons  in  a  manner  considerably 
more  favourable  than  we  were  induced  to  anticipate.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  pretty  good  collection  of  anecdotes,  humorous  or 
striking  stories,  bon-muts  and  witticisms,— old  and  new,  and  all, 
in  some  way  or  other,  conducive  to  the  avowed  object  and  title 
of  the  publication.  These  lessons  are  forty-four  in  number,  and 
are  generally  so  designated  as  to  announce  the  specific  virtues 
and  advantages  intended  to  be  enforced.  Any  thing  like  an 
analysis  of  such  a  work,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  is  quite  out 
of  the  question ;  but  we  think  we  may  innocently  enough  amuse 
our  readers,  if  we  cannot  edify  them,  by  a  few  quotations  in  the 
way  of  specimen. 

Under  Lesson  4th,  “  Sketches  of  Life,”  we  are  presented 
with  some  tolerably  neat  little  pictures. 

"The  Dutch  say  that  nothing  so  much  resembles  an  honest  man  as  a  scoun¬ 
drel  ;  but  it  is  cruel  to  be  forc^  to  be  upon  one’s  guard  against  the  amiable 
artlessness  of  the  fair  sex.  Sometimes,  however,  their  stratagems  cannot 
be  blamed.  An  old  Italian,  on  his  death-bed,  left  little  to  his  widow  ex¬ 
cept  a  fine  horse  and  a  favourite  cat ;  desiring,  however,  that  the  horse 
might  be  sold,  and  the  price  employed  in  masses  for  his  soul.  The  widow 
sends  the  horse  and  the  cat  to  market,  with  an  injunction  to  sell  the  horse 
for  a  crown,  but  not  except  the  purchaser  also  bought  the  cat,  valued  at 
four  hundr^  crowns.  In  this  way  she  honestly  got  the  money  for  her  own 
use." 

“  A  rich  proprietor  near  Lyons  was  on  his  death-bed,  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  palsy,  when  his  son,  a  tall,  stout  colonel  of  dragoons,  arrived  on 
the  spur  from  his  garrison.  He  finds  at  the  bed-side  a  Franciscan  friar 
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and  a  notaiy.  Hia  father  could  not  apeak^  but  nodded,  from  the  effect  of 
the  diaeaae.  *  You  leave,’  aaya  the  fiw,  *  to  our  poor  convent,  your  estate 
of  ■  ■,  with  all  the  appurtenances  ?’  A  nod.  '  Notary,  observe  the  con¬ 

sent,  and  write. — You  Irave  to  our  poor  convent  your  hoi^  here  at  Lyons, 
with  all  the  nlate  and  furniture?’  A  nod.  *  Notary,  observe  the  consent, 
and  write. — ^You  leave  to  our  poor  convent  your  farm  at  - — ,  with  all  the 
arrears?’  A  nod.  '  You  leave  to  our  poor  convent^— .’  The  officer  lost 
all  patience,  *  My  dear  father,  do  you  orwr  me  to  throw  this  thief  ftom  the 
window  ?’  A  nod.  *  Notary,  observe  and  write.’  Said  and  executed, 
while  the  notary  was  glad  to  escape.” 

In  war,  and  in  most  other  situations,  coolness  is  of  great  consequence. 
The  san^-froid  of  the  French  is  excellent  in  playing  any  game.  As  it  gives 
an  air  of  m^ty,  while  all  the  n^ons  tend  to  mrsonal  degradation,  it  has 
even  been  anectra  by  men  of  fasmon ;  but  the  re^ty  was  never  better  evinced 
than  in  the  following  instance.  The  Chancellw  of  France  dying  suddenly 
of  an  apojdexy  at  midnight,  it  became  necessary  instantly  to  name  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  as  a  ^and  bed  of  justice  was  to  be  held  next  day.  After  a  hasty 
ooundl  of  minister^  an  eminent  lawyer  was  named,  rousra  from  his  bed, 
and  all  the  formalities  expedited  before  seyen  in  the  morning.  Returning 
to  breakfast,  he  found  ms  brother,  an  idle  man  who  lived  on  his  fortune, 
smoking  his  pijK  by  the  fire-side.  Ch.  "  flood  morrow,  brother.”  No  an¬ 
swer. — “  Great  news,  brother.”  No  answer.— CA.  “  The  Chancellor 
died  last  nig^t.” — Br.  gemming)  "  What  then  ?” — Ch.  "  And  I  am  ap¬ 
pointed  in  &  place.”  No  answer.— CA.  "  I  am  telling  you,  my  dear  bro¬ 
ther,  that  I  am  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  France.”  Br.  (hmming  again. ) 

’ «  Wdl,  brother,  I  womd  rather  you  than  me.” — And  he  continued  to 
smoke  his  usual  time.” 

Some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  laughter,  as  a  remedy  in  dis¬ 
ease,  are  pretty  well  illustrated  in  Lesson  5th,  Cures  for  Care."' 
*'  A  patient  being  very  low,  the  physician,  who  had  ordered  a  dose  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  countermanded  the  medicine,  which  was  left  on  the  table.  A  monkey 
in  the  room,  jumping  up,  discovert  the  goblet,  and  having  tasted,  made  a 
terrible  grimace.  Again,  putting  only  his  tongue,  he  perceived  some  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  dissolved  manna,  while  the  rhubub  had  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Thus  emboldened,  he  swallowed  the  whole,  but  found  it  such  a  nauseous 
potion,  that  after  many  strange  and  fantastic  mmaces,  he  grinded  his  teeth 
I  in  a^ny,  and,  in  a  violent  fury,  threw  the  goblet  on  the  floor.  The  whole 
afiir  was  so  ludicrous,  that  the  sick  man  burst  into  repeated  peals  of  laughs 
ter,  and  the  recovery  of  cheerfulness  led  to  that  of  healdi. 

"  A  foreign  phyncian  being  supposed  at  the  point  of  death,  the  first  cate 
of  his  servants  was  to  seize  his  spoils.  The  ape,  faithfhl  to  his  character  of 
imitation,  could  find  nothing  except  his  master’s  bonnet  of  ceremony,  red 
velvet  lined  with  fur.  In  this  new  attire  he  assumed  such  airs  and  such 
admiration  of  his  own  impi^nce  in  life,  that  the  repeated  laughter  of  his 
master  removed  an  obstruction  of  the  spleen,  the  only  cause  of  bus  malady.” 

A  plausible  enough  reason  is  given  in  lesson  7,  “  Servants,'* 
for  preferring  a  duper  to  a  dupe— >that  the  former  Is  content  to 
cheat  one  himself,  and  has  an  interest  in  preventing  others  from 
interfering  in  his  gains ;  whereas  the  latter  is  constantly  cheated 
nt  the  expense  of  his  master.  The  want  of  quickness  of  com¬ 
prehension,  besides,  is  an  objection  to  the  dupe.  This  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  little  anecdote.  “  Tired  of  the  tricks,  and  want  of 
attachment  in  town-aervants,  a  member  of  our  club  writes  to  a  friend,  a 
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'  country  ^uire,'and  is  provided  with  a  lad  highly  reeommentled  for  honesty 
andfidelit^  He  arrives,  and  is  summoned  to  his  master’s  bed-room.  'Mylad, 

I  am  ill  with  the  gout ;  so  shall  oontent  myself  with  one  lesson  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  wicked,  cheating  town,  so  be  upon  your  guard.  When  you  buy 
for  me,  never  give  above  half  what  is  asked.*  After  a  sleepless  and  ^nful 
night,  our  friend  began  to  close  his  eyes  at  eight  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  awaked  by  a  noisy  dispute  in  the  passi^.  His  bell  summoned  the 
cook-maid,  who  informed  him  that  his  new  servant  was  jarring  with  the  post¬ 
man,  who  asked  fifteen  pence  for  a  letter,  which  Dick  swore  was  not  worth 
more  than  seven-pence-halfpenny.  The  master  thus  learned  to  his  cost, 
that  fools  cannot  discnminate  circumstances.** 

So  much  for  the  stupidity  of  a  country-servant.  The  impu* 
dence  of  a  town-servant  is  pretty  well  shewn  in  the  following 
instance.  **  A  gentleman  of  rank,  being  of  a  studious  turn,  was 
accustomed,  even  while  taking  an  airing  in  his  curricle,  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  newspaper  or  a  pamphlet.  He  was  one  day  surprised  by  an  intima¬ 
tion  hrom  his  groom,  who  mul  always  driven  very  uowly  and  attentively  on 
these  occasions,  that  he  intended  to  seek  another  situation.  ‘  Wliat  is  the 
matter,  John,  are  you  dissatisfied  with  your  wages  ?'  '  Quite  the  contrary. 
Sir,  my  appointments  are  extremely  comfortable ;  but,  to  be  candid,  I  begin 
to  be  tired  of  your  company  ;  Sir,  you  have  no  conversation.*  After  a  pause, 
or  rather  a  stare,  the  gentleman  coolly  admitted  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  suit  himself  with  a  servant  who  could  tolerate  his  habitual  taci¬ 
turnity.** 

Lesson  15.  “  Economy  in  High  Life,"  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  book,  and  gravely  discusses  a  number  of  topics  in  which 
persons  of  all  ranks  are  interested,  with  occasional  touches  of 
humour,  that  render  it  at  the  same  time  amusing.  Among  the 
-causes  of  superfluous  and  hurtful  expense,  to  which  the  rich  are 
liable,  the  author  mentions  rivalry  and  fashion,  law  and  the 
.  gaming-table.  His  remarks  on  one  of  these  are  sensible  enough 
to  be  quoted,  and  short  enough  to  be  remembered. 

“  Law  is  a  gulf  which  often  swallows  great  revenues ;  hut  the  very  ex¬ 
pense  begins  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  abuse.  It  is  open,  as  well  as  the 
•  London  'Tavern,  to  all  the  world,  but  it  is  only  fit  for  a  rich  person ;  ami 
a  poor  man  had  better  suffer  any  injury  than  go  to  law.  An  old  cow,  worth 
forty  shillings,  is  said  to  have  cost  two  obstinate  Scottish  lairds  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  a  lengthened  law-suit.  Poor  clients.had  better  divide  the 
oyster  between  them,  than  suffer  the  lawyer  to  eat  it,  and  receive  each  a 
shell.  As  to  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  sport  with  their  money,  they  are 
free  to  imitate  the  French  bishop,  who,  having  near  a  hundrra  processes 
against  his  chapter,  his  neighbours,  his  tenants,  was  commanded  by  Louis 
XI  I.  to  drop  those  vexatious  suits,  as  alike  foreign  to  his  religion  and  nis  sta¬ 
tion  ;  upon  which  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  begging  that  a  dozen 
might  be  left  him  pour  set  menus  plaisirt—^*  for  his  little  (rather  private) 
pastimes.** 

A  little  digression  that  occurs  in  the  next  Lesson,  “  Money 
lent,  money  lost,"  affords  a  pretty  fair  example  of  practical  wit. 
We  shall  add  to  it  another  short  quotation,  which  the  reader 
roav  denominate  as  he  chooses. 

"  M.  S.  A.  saved  his  money  at  a  mock-auction,  near  £xeter  ’Change,  in 
this  way.  Seeing  it  consist  ot  barkers  and  bawlers,  who  raised  the  prices 
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merely  to  ensnare  strangers,  he  got  upon  his  legs.  '  Pray,  Mr.  Auction¬ 
eer,  may  one  bid  any  thing  one  pleases?’  ‘  Certainly,  Sir.  Mucli  obliged 
to  any  gentleman  who  bids  even  a  trifle.'  '  Then,  Sir,  (bowing  very  low,) 
1  bid  you  good  morning.’ 

“  niches  and  power  often  pervert  the  faculties,  and  totally  change  the 
train  of  thinking.  They  form,  as  it  were,  another  climate,  so  as  to  eradi¬ 
cate  even  the  habitudes,  as  an  Englishman  in  Hindoostan  wonders  even  at 
his  native  countrymen.  The  rich  world  can  form  no  idea  of  the  poor 
World,  so  cannot  feel  their  unacctyuntable  wants  and  distresses.  1  remember 
that  in  1795,  when  England  was  threatened  with  scarcity,  a  lady  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  of  no  bad  heart,  on  being  told  that  the  poor  could  not  nave  bread, 
answered,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  *  What  then?  Cannot  they  eat  pastry  ?” 

Under  Lesson  27,  “  Cats  and  Dogs,”  in  which  the  author 
gives  the  preference,  on  the  whole,  to  one  of  the  former,  as  a 
domestic  in  the  house  of  an  economist,  we  Bnd  a  very  curious 
example  of  canine  education. 

As  a  save-thrift  is  often  solitary,  he  may  be  indulged  in  the  society  of 
one  dog,  provided  he  be  a  d(^  of  good  morals ;  for  fraud  is  foreign  to  our 
institution,  and  we  only  approve  honest  gain  and  honest  frugality.  He  was 
no  member  of  our  club  who  bred  a  dog  to  steal  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
master — a  singular  circumstance,  thus  discovered :  The  master  had  long 
lived  comfortably  without  any  visible  means,  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
was  embarrassed  what  to  think,  as  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  lives.  Dying  at  last,  the  dog  was  bought  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine.  The  first  evening  after,  he  gently  scraped,  that  the  door  of 
the  chamber  might  be  opened,  and  more  roughly  at  the  house-door,  which 
being  also  open^,  he  made  his  exit.  After  half  an  hour  he  was  heard 
scraping  at  the  outer-door ;  and,  being  admitted,  he  leaped  on  the  table, 
and  emptied  his  mouth  of  five  or  six  shillings.  My  informant  determined 
to  follow  his  dog  on  the  next  expedition,  and  was  prepared  by  the  usual 
signals.  The  sagacious  animal  passed  the  whole  of  that  street,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  both  his  masters,  passed  also  two  obscru’e  streets,  and  arriving  at 
one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  London,began  his  operations.  When 
he  heard  the  sound  of  money  in  a  shop,  he  leaped  over  the  half-door,  and 
was  on  the  counter  in  a  moment,  whence  he  snatched  a  piece  or  two,  and 
retreated  with  equal  rapidity.  WTien  his  new  master  went  to  make  resti¬ 
tution,  it  appeared  that  the  shopkeepers  had  for  years  suiFerctl  repeatetl 
losses  of  gold  and  silver  by  that  dog,  for  he  did  not  touch  copper  ;  and  as 
there  were  hundreds  of  shops,  he  only  appearetl  at  distant  periods,  and  the 
theft  was  either  unperceived,  uncredited,  or  soon  forgotten.  Confinement 
and  chastisement  cured  him  of  this  singular  education.” 

Lesson  3o,  treats  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vil¬ 
lage  life,  but  leaves  the  balance  to  l)e  guessed  at.  Among  the 
latter  is  mentioned  the  flagging  of  conversation  from  want  of 
understanding  the  dialect  “In  Hampshire,  every  thing  is  a 

he,  except  a  tom-cat,  which  is  always  she."^  “  Have  you  got  the 
“tea-urn.?  Set  him  down.  Move  the  table:  put  him  here.” 
When  you  go  north,  you  approach  the  Scottish,  or  venerable 
ancient  iEoIic  dialect  of  the  English.  An  old  lady  in  Cumber¬ 
land  going  to  buy  candles,  and  being  told  that  the  price  was  rais 
ed  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  answered,  with  in¬ 
quisitive  eagerness,  “  Ad  rabbit  it !  are  they  gane  a  fechtin  be 
cancl-licht 
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In  Lesson  39,  entitled  “  Generosity,”  are  several  very  pleasing 
anecdotes,  avowedly  taken  from  a  French  publication,  Etren- 
nes  de  la  Veriu,  of  considerable  note  in  the  better  days  of 
Louis  XVI.  We  select  two  of  the  shortest;  and  shall* add 
another,  which  our  author  gives  on  his  own  information. 
**  A  young  man  on  the  point  of  marria^  was  drawn  for  the  militia  in  Lor¬ 
raine.  In  de^ir  he  applied  to  the  Count  de  Mitry,  captain  of  the  re¬ 
giment,  who,  in  compassion,  gave  his  word  that  the  service  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  year.  The  term  expired,  the  captain  explained  to  the  colonel,  and 
requested  the  man’s  discharge,  which  the  colonel  flatly  refused,  as  he  said 
the  subject  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  did  credit  to  the  corps.  Next  day 
he  was  surprised  when  the  captain  waited  on  him  in  the  soldier’s  attire, 
knapsack,  and  musquet,  with  this  address :  "  My  Colonel,  as  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  is  sacred,  and  I  have  pledged  mine  that  this  man  shall  only  serve 
fbr  a  year,  here  is  my  commission  of  captain,  which  I  resign,  and  am  ready 
to  serve  in  his  place.  The  Colonel,  with  shame  and  amazement,  signed  the 
discharge.” 

“  Louis  XVI.  was  hunting  in  the  park  and  neighbourhood  of  Versailles, 
when  he  asked  some  peasants  why  their  hay  remained  uncut,  while  it  seem¬ 
ed  over-ripe.  They  answered,  that  the  orders  of  the  game-keepers  were,  not 
to  cut  till  St.  Peter’s  day  (August  1.)  that  the  nests  of  the  partridges  might 
not  suffer.  “  And  1,”  answered  the  King,  “  order  you  to  cut  immediately. 
Your  hay  is  of  far  more  importance  to  you,  than  the  game  is  to  me.”  Tlie 
order  was  not  only  follow^,  but  the  regulations  altered  by  the  royal  com¬ 
mand.” 

It  is  well  known  that  at  Paris  water  is  not  conducted  by  pipes  to  each 
house,'  as  in  London,  but  is  brought  by  a  niunerous  class  of  men,  often  na¬ 
tives  of  Auvergne,  in  buckets,  and  deposited  in  an  earthen  vase,  &c,  A  man 
of  wealth,  marked  for  the  guillotine,  was  obliged  to  escape  in  great  haste, 
having  barely  time  to  All  his  pockets  with  money  and  valuable  papers.  He 
was  even  about  to  leave  and  lose  a  little  strong  box,  containing  two  thousand 
louis  d’or,  when  the  water-bearer  chanced  to  come.  “  Take  this,  my  friend, 
and  keep  it  for  me,”  was  all  he  had  time  to  say,  and  he  instantly  fled,  and, 
like  many  others,  escaped  to  England.  Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  he  could 
venture  to  return.  He  had  never  known  the  name  of  the  water-bearer— 
was  lodged  in  a  different  quarter — and,  r^rding  his  box  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
perty  utterly  lost,  had  almost  forgotten  even  the  circumstance.  After  he 
had  been  about  six  weeks  in  Paris,  an  old  man  called, — “  Do  you  remember 
me?”—*'  Cannot  say  I  do.  Never  saw  you  before,  to  my  recollection.”— 
**  Perhaps  you  will  remember  this,”  producing  the  box  nom  under  an  old 
coarse  eloak.  His  noble  procedure  was  nobly  rewarded ;  and  he  lives  re- 
^>ected  by  all  his  quarter,  as  **  the  honest  water-bearer-” 

To  conclude.  The  tendency  of  these  lessons  is  decidedly 
beneficial,  and  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  pervade 
them  are  quite  unexceptionable.  The  author  is  a  man  of  read¬ 
ing  and  fair  attainments ;  but  his  talent,  we  strongly  suspect, 
does  not  lie  in  the  department  of  wit.  He  would  probably  suc¬ 
ceed  much  better  where  there  was  no  'temptation  to  go  beyond 
serious  observation  or  sober  narrative. 
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Abt.  IV.  Nouveau  Dictimnaire  d'Histoire  NatureUe^  appliquie 
^  aux  Arts,  a  TA^culture,  a  TEconomxe  Rurale  et  Demeitiquey 
a  la  MSdecinCy  ^c.  Par  une  Soviet  de  Naturalistes  et  iTAgri- 
culteurt.  NouveUe  editioftiy  prcsqxi  eniitrement  refbndue  et 
considh'oblement  augmentie  ;  avec  des  Figures  tirees  des 
Trots  Rogues  de  la  Nature.  ( A  New  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History  applied  to  the  ArtSy  Agriculturey  Rural  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Ecoiumyy  MedicinCy  d^c.  By  a  Society  of  Naturalists  and 
Agriculturists.  A  New  Edition,  almost  entirely  rc-moulded, 
and  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Figures  selected  from  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.  8vo.  Vol.  XXV — XXXVI. 
Paris,  1817—19. 

W  hile  the  completion  of  this  extensive  and  spirited  design  in¬ 
vites  us  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  our  readers  *,  the  number  of 
volumes  still  unnoticed  prompts  us  to  the  task,  without  farther 
preface  or  apology. 

We  begin,  then,  by  remarking,  that  the  T^ree  Kingdoms  of 
Naturey  are  very  succinctly  expounded  by  Dr.  Virey,  who.  ne¬ 
vertheless,  indulges  in  his  ususd  strain  of  metaphysical  mordity. 
We  have  also  still  to  express  our  regret,  that  the  few  physical 
topics  relative  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters,  should  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  brevity  as  to  render  them  of  compa¬ 
ratively  insignificant  value.  Although  Rain  is  thus  dispatched 
by  Biot  in  half  a  page,  yet,  within  this  very  circumscribed  space, 
we  find  an  allusion  to  a  fact,  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  ge¬ 
nerally  noticed,  namely,  the  blue  tint  on  the  edge  of  scythes, 
employed  in  mowing  bay,  which  the  peasants  of  Normandy  and 
Picardy  regard  as  the  most  infallible  prognostic  of  rain.  The 
same  author,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  attempts  to  explain  the 
|dienomenon  of  DevOy  on  the  principle  of  the  radiation  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  with  incidental  reference  to  Dr.  Wellsy  whom  he 
misnames  M.  Weels.~~-^ot  even  an  entire  page  is  allotted  to 
Wind. 

The  departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  continue  to  be 
conducted  with  far  greater  amplitude  of  detail,  and,  generally, 
with  much  ability  and  precision.  De  Bonnard  distributes  Rocks 
according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Brongniart,  with  a  few  mo¬ 
difications.  He  also  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
Soilsy  or  of  the  stratified  portions  of  the  globe ;  and  Caventou 
descants  on  the  general  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
different  Earths.  Mr.  Brard,  who  is  advantageously  known  by 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  506. 
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his  devotion  to  mineralogical  pursuits,  and  by  his  Treatise  on 
Precious  Stones,  and  who  assisted  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  in  his 
volcanic  researches,  has  furnished  a  perepicuous  analysis  of  the 
Hally  an  scheme  of  Crystallization,  'fhis  careful  observer  has, 
moreover,  entirely  re-cast  the  article  Volcanos^  with  little  respect 
to  the  former  illustrations  of  Patrin’s  fanciful  theory ;  circum¬ 
scribing  his  statements  within  the  boundaries  of  fact ;  deriving 
his  materials  chiefly  from  the  movements  of  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
reviewing,  in  two  or  three  pages,  seme  of  the  hypotheses  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  volcanic  agency  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  tabular  enumeration  of  the  burning  moun¬ 
tains  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  extracted  with  little  altera¬ 
tion  from  Faujas*  Geological  Essays.  To  the  perusal  of  hi»  re¬ 
marks  on  the  heat  of  lavas,  on  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  the 
ignited  masses  with  different  substances,  on  the  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  of  mud  volcanoes,  on  the  Salse  of  the  Modenese 
territory,  and  on  the  ejection  of  Ashes  from  some  of  the  burning 
mountains  of  South  America,  w'e  would,  particularly  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  curious.  On  all  of  these  points  we  could  wish 
to  transcribe  M.  Brard's  own  language ;  but  we  must  be  content¬ 
ed  to  exhibit  only  two  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

“  A  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  had  given  rise 
to  an  enormous  current  of  lava,  which,  extending  to  a  distance,  reached  a 
^antation  of  ualm-trees,  and  at  first  suddenly  wrapt  the  trees  in  flames. 
But  specilily  the  lava  completely  invested  them,  and  the  wood  passed  to  the 
state  of  charcoal,  as  the  ligneous  portion,  shrinking  back  on  itself,  split  both 
in  the  longitudind  and  transverse  direction,  the  charcoal  separating  into 
little  squares,  and  the  lava,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fluidity,  penetrating 
into  all  the  Assures,  surrounded  the  little  prisms  of  charcoal,  and  thus  form¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  compartments,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  whose 
origin  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  explain,  had  the  charcoal  which 
they  contained  disappeared,  and  had  not  M.  Hubert,  an  excellent  observer, 
who  resides  on  the  island,  witnessed  the  fact. 

I  have  long  seen  the  very  interesting  series  of  specimens  of  this  mould¬ 
ed  lava  in  the  collection  of  M.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  Professor  in  the  Pa¬ 
risian  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  to  whom  1  hiad  the  honour  of  being 
assistant-naturalist.  > 

“  The  Padre  de  la  Torre  idleges,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  which  burst  forth  in  1751,  having,  in  its  course,  encoun¬ 
tered  trees  of  a  certain  size,  and  having  pres^  upon  and  surrounded  them 
in  all  directions,  the  branches  were  partially  burnt,  but  the  trunks  only  car¬ 
bonized  at  their  surface,  and  dried  up  in  tneir  interior,  although  the  lava 
continued  to  be  red  and  burning  around  them. 

“  That  wood,  heated  to  a  great  degree,  and  remote  from  the  contact  of 
air,  should  be  simply  reduced  to  char(^,  without  being  consumed,  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  and,  indeed,  unavoidable,  as  is  exemplifl^  by  the  palm-trees 
of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ;  but,  that  the  wood  should  be  merely  dried,  without 
being  carbonized,  appears  to  be  very  extraordinary,  unless  we  suppose  the 
ejensity  and  compactness  of  the  lava  which  suddenly  covered  the  wood,  to 
have  been  such,  that  its  volatile  principles  had  not  even  eflPected  their  escape.' 
At  all  events,  this  fact  perfectly  explains  in  what  manner  many  streams  of 
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lava  hare  apread  over  beds  of  coal  or  rather  of  lignite,  in  various  known  si¬ 
tuations,  and  particularly  at  Mont  Meissner  without  these  acumulations 
of  combustible  matter  having  been  ignited,  thus  furnishing  an  easy  answer 
to  those  who  bring  forward  this  strong  objection  to  such  naturalists  as  just¬ 
ly  regard  the  lavas  of  extinct  volcanos,  and  particularly  basalt,  as  the  incon¬ 
testable  products  of  hre.”  A^n, 

Tb^  volcanos  occasionally  offer  to  naturalists  a  spectacle  less  formi¬ 
dable,  but  not  less  curious.  The  great  eruptions  are  periodical,  and  very 
rare.  Cotopaxi,  Tai^rahua,  and  Saugay,  sometimes  present  some  of  them 
during  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but,  in  those  intervals,  they  eject  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  arplmceous  mud,  and,  what  is  more  staggering  to  our 
conceptions,  f^es  without  number. 

“  On  one  occasion,  Cotopaxi  discharged  them  in  such  profusion,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Smvalegro,  that  their  putrefaction  scattered  a  foe¬ 
tid  odour  throughout  the  district. 

"  The  nearly  extinct  volcano  of  Imbarbura,  in  1691,  vomited  thousands 
of  them  <m  the  lands  which  environ  the  town  of  Ibarra.  The  putrid  fevers 
which  bqijan  at  that  period  were  attributed  to  the  miasmata  which  exhaled 
from  these  fishes,  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Imbarbura  has  since  continued  to  throw  out  fishes  ; 
and,  when  the  volcano  of  Carguairazzo  gave  way,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1698,  thousands  of  those  animals,  enveloj^  in  the  argillaceous  mud,  were 
ejected  from  the  top. 

“  Cotopaxi  and  Taugurahua  throw  up  fishes,  sometimes  from  the  crater 
on  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  from  the  lateral  fissures,  but 
idways  at  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred  toises  of 

Endicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  Ka.  The  circumjacent  plains 
,,  elevated  nearly  thirteen  hundred  toises,  we  may  infer,  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  issue  from  a  point  which  is  thirteen  hundred  times  higher  than  the 
plains  on  which  they  are  thrown.  Some  Indians  positively  assert,  that  the 
iisht's  cast  up  by  the  volcano,  descend,  still  alive,  along  the  back  of  the 
mountain  :  it  is  at  least  certain,  that,  among  the  countless  fishes  which,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  fall  down  from  Cotopaxi,  accompanied  with  torrents 
of  fresh  and  cold  water,  very  few  are  so  much  disfigured  as  to  induce  the 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  exposed  to  a  strong  heat — a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstance,  when  we  reflect  on  the  softness  of  these  animals,  and  on 
the  great  quantity  of  smoke  which  the  volcano  gives  out  at  the  same  time. 

These  fishes  are  identical  with  those  that  are  found  in  the  rivulets  near 
the  volcanos,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  premadillas, 
being  the  only  species  that  is  met  with  in  the  waters  of  Quito,  at  fourteen 
hundred  toises  of  elevation.  The  premadilla  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus 
iilurus,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  division  of  the  family  which  is  indicated 
by  the  term  jnmelodet,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  Lacep^e.  Its  ordi¬ 
nary  length  u  scarcely  ten  centimeters  (four  inches)  ;  but  there  are  vari¬ 
eties  which  seem  not  to  exceed  fifty-six  millimeters.  They  live  in  the 
streams  whose  temperature  is  ten  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
while  the  same  sort  of  the  same  genus  exists  in  the  rivers  of  the  plain,  the 
temperature  of  whose  water  corresponds  to  27  degrees.  The  premadilla  is 
rarely  eaten,  and  only  by  the  poorest  of  the  Indians.  Its  general  aspect  and 
slimy  skin  render  it  very  dis^sting.  The  enormous  quantity  of  pimelodea 
which  the  volcanos  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito  disgorge,  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  small  number  of  individuals  of  the  species  that  five  in  the  neigh- 

*  **  The  Meissner  is  well  known  to  travelling  mineralogists.  This  hill,  in  the 
•ountry  of  Heme  Cassel,  is  accuratdy  desoibed  by  M.  Faujas  de  Saiat.Fond,  in  hit 
Geological  Essays,  voL  ii.  p.  17.** 
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bouring  riven,  leave  no  doabt  with  reaped  to  the  existence,  fin  that  extent 
of  country,  of  great  subtemnean  lakes,  in  which  these  fishes  are  concealed. 
Some  Indians  fish  the  piroelodes  at  those  spots  where  the  streams  issue 
from  the  rocks.  This  operation,  however,  is  not  successful  in  the  day> 
time,  or  during  moon-light,  but  requires  a  very  dark  night ;  for,  otherwise, 
the  fish  do  not  come  forth  from  the  volcanos.  It  should  seem,  that  the 
li^t  incommodes  these  subterranean  animals,  little  accustomed  to  such  a 
stn^  Btimulua— a  curious  observation,  since  pimelodes  of  the  same  species, 
which  inhabit  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  of  Quito,  live 
under  broad  day-light. 

**  If,  however,  we  can  easily  conceive  vast  subterranean  baains,  full  of 
water,  and  supporting  fi^,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  these  animals 
are  drawn  up  by  the  volcanos,  how  they  are  raised  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
hundred  toises,  and  thrown  out  either  from  the  crater,  or  fi^  the  lateral 
fissures.  On  Ae  supposition,  that  the  pimelodes  exist  in  such  subterranean 
baains,  on  a  level  witn  the  height  whence  they  issue,  how  can  we  conceive 
them  to  orimnatc  in  a  position  so  extraordinary,  in  the  flanks  of  a  cone  so 
often  heated  ?  The  state  of  preservation  in  wUch  they  are  found,  would 
incline  lu  to  believe,  that  these  volcanos,  the  most  elevated,  and  the  most 
active  in  the  globe,  experience,  from  time  to  time,  convulsive  movements, 
during  which  the  development  of  caloric  is  leas  considerable  than  might  be 
suppo^,  as  earthquakes  do  not  dw^  accompany  these  phenomena.  It 
may  likewise  happen,  that,  in  the  different  compartments  which  we  may 
prraume  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano,  the  air  mav  be  occasionally 
condensed,  and  thus  contribute  to  raise  the  water  and  the  fishes ;  or,  it  ma^ 
be,  that  the  latter  proceed  from  a  cavity  remote  from  those  which  vomit 
the  volcanic  fire ;  m,  finally,  the  argillaceous  mud,  in  which  these  animals 
are  enveloped,  may  screen  them  frem  an  excess  of  heat.” 

Iceman  has  assiduously  laboured,  in  two  departments  of  the 
publication,  namely,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  ancient 
vocabulary  of  natural  objects,  and  in  conducting  most  of  the 
articles  that  are  strictly  minei^ogical.  To  the  performance  of 
the  first  part  of  his  task,  he  has  brought  learning,  patience,  and 
sagacity :  but  scholars  and  men  of  science  require  not  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  greatest  erudition  and  discernment  are  often 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  conjecture  respecting  the  identity  of 
such  stones,  plants,  or  animals,  as  are  vaguely  alluded  to  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  never  arrived  at  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  characteristic  definitions.  As  samples  of  this 
writer's  clear  and  masterly  delineations  of  mineral  species,  wc 
may  refer  to  lead,  platina,  and  most  of  the  metals,  to  porphyry, 
potass,  prehnite,  the  different  modifications  of  slate,  soda,  &c. — 
His  history  of  alum-stone  contiuns  both  accurate  and  interesting 
information :  but  the  occurrence  of  this  substance  at  Edessa,  in 
Syria,  though  commonly  alleged,  would  require  explanation. 
It  has  oRen  been  assert^,  that  the  first  alum  manufactory  in 
the  world,  was  established  at  Rocca,  in  Syria;  but  no  such 
place  seems  to  be  known  to  the  most  accurate  geographers ;  and 
the  conjectures  of  the  learned  are  divided  between  Racca,  a 
toym  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  present  Edessa,  which  was 
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formerly  called  Xoha,  Rahti,  or  Ruha,  and  still  retains  the 
double  appellation  of  Hoccha :  but  both  these  places  are  atu- 
ated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  not  in  Syria.  The  latter  may,  how. 
ever,  in  former  times,  have  been  understood  in  a  more  compre. 
henrive  acceptation  than  at  present. — That  the  6nc  dendritical 
agates,  termed  mocha  stones^  have  their  name  from  MokOy  in 
Arabia,  though  repeatedly  asserted,  may  likewise  be  doubted  ; 
for  Velthrim  assures  us,  that  no  such  specimens  occur  at  Moka, 
and  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Gkrman  mochSy  which  is 
another  form  of  moes. 

M.  Leman  has  devoted  between  forty  and  fifty  pages  to  the 
conrideration  of  Meteoric  Stonesy  inserting,  in  the  b^y  of  his 
essay.  Dr.  Chladni’s  improved  chronological  catalogue  of  the 
instances  of  their  fall.  The  reported  descent,  however,  of  a 
large  stone  near  Limoges,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1818,  and 
which  appeared  both  in  the  Gazette  de  Francey  and  in  the 
Journal  du  Commercey  was  found  on  inquiry  to  be  premature. 
Having  stated  his  objections  'to  the  terrestrial,  atmospherical, 
and  lunar  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  meteorites,  M.  Leman  leans  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  cosmical  bodies,  without  attempbng  to  deduce  their 
history  more  particularly.  Had  he  bestowed  a  little  more  at. 
tention  on  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  related  the  re. 
markable  cases  a  little  more  in  deUul,  we  might  safely  recom¬ 
mend  his  communication  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive  that  we  have  perused  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

Pyroxiney  from  the  same  quarter,  is  handled  in  a  very  sari&> 
factory  manner,  including  a  descriptive  account  of  all  the' 
modifications  of  that  substance  particularized  by  Hai'iy,  some 
of  which,  ill  course,  are  not  comprehended  in  the  augite  of 
Werner.  Quay-tz  exhibits  an  excellent  summary  of  Haiiy’s 
exposition  of  its  principal  varieties,  which  likewise  embraces  a 
wider  range  than  is  compatible  with  the  Wernerian  divisions. 
We  are  properly  reminded,  however,  that  the  blue  variety  has 
been  too  often  confounded  with  Dichroite. 

"  3.  Q.  H.  blue.  This  name  has  been  long  bestowed  on  the  Water 
Sapphire,  which  is  not  a  quartz,  but  a  particular  substance,  which  has  been 
since  recognized  as  dichroite.  I  beUeve  1  was  the  first  who  made  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  at  a  period  when  dichroite  was  yet  little  known.  (S.  de  Dr^, 
Mus.  Mineral.)  It  is  to  dichroite,  then,  tluit  we  should  refer  all  the  blue 
quartz,  mock  sapphire,  water  sapphire,  &c.  &c.  which  are  indicated  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  which  w’cre  regarded  as  quartz.  But  there  is 
also  quartz  of  a  blue  colour,  or  of  a  blue  tint,  and  of  which  dodecahedral, 
greyish-blue  crystals  are  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Cape  de  Gattes,  in 
Spin. 

"  At  Goelling,  in  the  country  of  Salzburg,  there  was  discovered,  some 
years  ago,  a  dark.blue  quartz,  with  a  greyidi  tint,  occurring  in  veins,  or 
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incnuUtionB,  in  a  rock,  mixed  with  limestone,  and  stained  with  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  wUch  has  b^n  dencnninated  S^derite.  It  should  not  be  con> 
founded  with  the  indicolithe  of  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  which,  too,  had 
been  mistaken  for  blue  quarts,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  blue  quarts  of 
Bohemia,  is  dichroHe.  Saussure  observed  on  the  Pic-Blanc,  and  towards 
the  base  of  Mont-Rose,  a  granite  which  contains  quarts,  of  a  clear  la¬ 
vender  blue,  and  yet  of  a  very  decided  character,  especially' in  those  spots 
in  which  many  of  its  grains  are  united,  and  in  those  in  which  it  forms 
veins  in  the  fissures  of  the  stone.  This  quarts,  also,  is  perhaps  dichrolte. 

“  It  should  seem  that  blue  ouartz,  assodat^  with  phospnate  of  iron, 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecxe,  at  Kikestangoat,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Greenland,  is  really  quartz :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  SteinheilUe^  or 
pretended  blue  quartz,  from  the  mines  of  Orra  Syesvi,  in  Finland,  which, 
tn  point  of  crystalluation,  difiers  both  from  quartz  and  from  dichrolte.  S. 
Steinhilite. 

“  In  the  old  books  of  mineralogy,  we  find  blue  quartz  quoted  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  many  mines ;  but  it  is  quartz  coloured  by  carinate  vi 
Rock  crystal,  of  a  beautiful  indigo  blue,  is  said  to  exist  in  Ceylon.  This, 
likewise,  is  probably  dichrolte." 

To  most  of  M.  Leman's  positions  relative  to  Basalty  we  cor¬ 
dially  subscribe;  but  the  commonly  received  noUon  that  the 
prismatic  forms  of  that  substance  are  deriveable  from  shrinkage y 
and  not  from  crystalUza^ony  appears  to  us  to  labour  under  very 
serious  difficulties.  We  cannot,  however,  slop  to  prosecute  the 
train  of  argumentation  on  which  our  opinion  rests. 

The  latitude  of  the  term  SUeXy  in  the  French  language, 
enables  our  author  to  exhibit  a  succinct  and  continuous  account 
of  the  properties  of  Ckaicedonyy  and  of  its  various  modifications 
of  carneliany  onyx,  mocha,  ch^sctprcue,  heliotrope,  agate,  horn- 
stone,  opal,  pitchstone,  flint,  burrstone,  &c.  In  opposition  to 
Dutens,  Daubenton,  Lenz,  Blumenbach,  Moll,  and  McCulloch, 
who  maintain  the  existence  of  real  vegetable  remains  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  certain  chalcedonies,  he  contends,  that  these  naturalists 
have  been  deceived  by  the  appearances  of  metallic  infiltrations. 
“  Dutens,”  says  he,  **  pretends  that  he  succeeded  in  detaching  black  den¬ 
drites,  and  that  they  burned  like  coal,  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour ;  but 
might  not  this  very  bitumen  have  been  infiltrated  into  them  P  The  chal¬ 
cedonies  of  Chilca,  in  Daouria,  as  of  Pont  du  Chateau,  in  Auvergne,  attest 
the  fact ;  besides,  the  odour  of  bitumen  is  any  thing  but  a  characteristic  of 
fossil  vegetables.  Lenz  asserts,  that  the  chalcedonies  of  the  Oberstein 
amygdaloids  contain  reindeer  moss,  confervs,  byssi,  and  brya,  t.  e.  terres- 
trisJ  and  aquatic  plants :  but,  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  Of  examining 
these  infiltrations  botanically,  we  can  aver  that  no  such  thing  exists.  M’e 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  sufficiently  investigated  very  fine  mocha  stones, 
and,  among  others,  those  which  belong  to  Count  Siraoosky,  whose  den¬ 
drites,  when  extended,  measured  several  inches  in  len^h,  and  yet  we  could 
not  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Blumenbach,  Moll,  and  XPCullocn,  who  per¬ 
ceive,  in  such  infiltrations,  cryptogamic  plants ;  the  last  mentioned  even 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  in  agate  the  fructincatioB  of  an  unknown  plant,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Sparg^nium  erretum. 

«  We  are  likewise  Mverse  to  the  supposition,  that  they  are  animal  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  the  cabinet  of  M.  Joubert,  at  Pans,  there  is  a  kandle  of  a  knife. 
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formed  of  cbalcedonj,  which  conUins,  it  k  said,  a  branch  of  a  sort  of  ma¬ 
rine  plant,  the  gorgonia  verrucosa  of  Linneus.  This  specimen  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  de  Drw,  along  with  M.  Jouhert’s  collection,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  nad  it  at  our  disposal,  we  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  coralloid  branch 
observed  in  the  ch^oedony,  is  very  far  from  proving  to  be  the  zoophyte, 
which,  at  first  sight,  it  so  much  resemble.'”  For  an  ingenious 
pleading  oft  the  other  side  of  this  dark  and  delicate  question, 
we  beg  legve  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  McCulloch, 
inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Geologicm  Transactions. 

M.  Leman  treats  of  Topaz  with  his  usual  ability  and  copious¬ 
ness  of  illustration :  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  uncommonly  large  specimens  of  that  gem  which  have  been 
found  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  has  also  well  unfolded  the 
history  and  different  acceptations  of  the  term  Trap:  and  he 
has  admirably  condensed  most  of  the  information  which  has 
been  obtained  relative  to  Petalite. 

Lucas  has  abridged  with  much  judgment  Haiiy's  valuable 
work  on  Precious  Stones :  nor  is  Brard  less  happy  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  kinds  of  mineral,  vegetable,  mid  animal 
Salts. 

Petrifaciiony  by  Desmarest,  involves  a  brief  statement  and 
examination  of  Patrin’s  hypothecs  of  conversioiiy  which,  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  stood  opposed  to  Haiiy's  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  substitution  of  stony  for  vegetable  particles  in  lig¬ 
nite,  or  wood-stone.  A  real  metamorphosis  of  wood  into  stone 
may  be  deemed  romantic  and  unphilosophical :  yet  the  more 
commonly  received  opinion  appears  to  be  encompassed  with 
many  difficulties.  Thus,  trunks  of  trees,  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  in  length,  which  are  buried  at  a  small  depth  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  sandy  beds,  exhibit,  from  the  bark  to  the  core,  nothing 
but  siliceous  matter,  although  the  sand,  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  them  on  every  side,  in  no  degree  participiates  of  the 
consolidating  influence.  Now,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  that 
the  liquid  which  held  in  solution  the  stony  matter  that  had 
assumra  the  place  of  the  woody  particles,  should  not  have  ag¬ 
glutinated,  and  converted  into  quartzose  sandstone  the  sand 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  petrified  wood.  With  respect 
to  the  ligneous  organization,  again,  which  the  theory  of  substi¬ 
tution  presupposes  destroyed,  we  have  to  observe,  that  not  only 
the  most  minute  fibres  have  perfectly  preserved  the  form  and 
situation  which  they  manifest  in  the  freshest  state  of  the  wood, 
but  even  all  their  appropriate  shades  of  colouring.  Besides,  in 
the  lignites  to  which  we  refer,  we  can  trace  no  symptom  of  pre¬ 
vious  decomposition :  nay,  some  specimens  exhibit  not  only  the 
most  entire  organization,  with  the  shades  of  the  fibres,  but 
worms,  or  caterpillars,  which  are  themselves  agatized,  with  their 
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external  surface  whitish  and  opaque,  and  their  interior  charac- 
terized  by  waving  zones,  which  seem  to  represent  their  viscera. 
The  annual  circles  of  the  wood,  and  the  medullary  prolongations 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  are  distincUy  visible :  and 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  thesaj^d  similar 
specimens,  the  only  unsilicified  parts  are  precisely  tbosc  which 
have  suffered  decomposition.  M.  Besson,  Inspector  of  Mines, 
possessed  specimens  of  petrified  wood,  containing  not  only 
agatized  larvae  of  insects,  but  small,  white,  oval,  and  semitrans¬ 
parent  bodies,  presumed  to  be  eggs  from  which  others  were  to 
have  issued,  and  similar  instances  are  quoted  from  the  Camusian 
cabinet.  These,  and  some  analogous  facts  which  might  be 
mentioned,  would  excite  a  suraicion,  that  the  siliceous  petrifac¬ 
tion  in  question  was  rapidly  effected ;  and  they  seem  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  decomposition,  and  of  the  tardy  process  of  suc¬ 
cessive  substitutions. 

Ye&etahU  is  discussed  by  Virey  id  a  manner  far  less  excep¬ 
tionable  and  romantic  than  some  of  his  general  titles ;  yet  it 
offers  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  general  physiology  of  plants : 
nor  is  this  deficiency  redeemed  by  Bose,  who  handles  most  of 
his  f^nera  and  species  in  the  style  of  a  mea^e  epitome.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  he  indulges  in  useful  or  interesting  re¬ 
marks.  Thus,  after  shortly  describing  the  eatable  trujfle^  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  principally  occurs  **  in  plantations 
of  the  oak  and  chesnut-tree,  and  in  dry  soils,  richly  stored  with  vege- 
taUc  mould.  It  is  met  vrith  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  covered  with  only  three  or  four  inches 
of  earth.  Of  the  different  ways  of  searching  for  it,  one  is  to  lead  a  pig  to 
the  suspected  ground,  and  to  ^  precisely  at  the  spots  to  which  it  apj^es 
some  thrusts  ^  its  snout.  This  is  a  sure  method ;  for  these  animals  are 
des^ately  fond  of  truffles,  and,  after  having  once  tasted  of  them,  require 
no  nirther  stimulus ;  but  it  is  attended  with  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
demanding  constant  vigilance  and  prepution.  Hence  it  has  been  found 
more  advantageous  to  train  dogs  to  indicate  them ;  and  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  impart  to  them  this  sort  of  talent  when  they  are  young ;  for  I 
have  teea  some  of  them,  which,  after  eight  days'  exercising'  were  enabled 
to  satisfy  their  master’s  wishes.  Good  searchers  for  truffles  know  the  situa- 
ations  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  either  by  die  nature  of 
the  soil,  or  its  exposure,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  species  of  small  Timlu, 
whose  larvc  subsist  on  them.  \Fhen  I  lived  on  the  calcareous  ridge  which 
is  Btuated  between  Langrea  and  Dijon,  I  had  often  recourse  to  the  last 
mentioned  mode  of  discovering  truffles  at  the  time  of  their  maturity,  t.  e. 
at  the  end  of  autumn :  but  every  day,  and  every  morning  are  not  alike  suited 
to  such  observations,  sun-shine,  ana  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  being  the 
two  most  desirable  circumstances.  One  has  then  only  to  lean  down,  and 
to  examine,  horiaontally,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  discern  a 
column  of  these  minute  tipuie,  at  the  base  of  which,  hy  digging  with  a 
mattock,  the  truffle  from  whi<^  they  issue  will  be  found.  De  Borch  bas 
given  a  bad  figure  of  this  tipula,  which  is  blackish,  and  which  has  the  an¬ 
tennae  secUceous,  and  the  wings  crossed.  He  has  also  made  us  acquainted 
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with  a  fly,  with  red  eyes,  whose  larvae,  in  like  manner,  lives  at  the 
expense  at  truffles. 

"  Truffles  are  in  much  request,  both  as  a  condiment,  and  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  riper  thev  are,  t.  e.  the  more  their  flesh  is  mottled,  the  more 
grateful  t^y  are  to  the  taste.  Those  of  particular  districts  are  more  es¬ 
teemed,  sometimes  because  they  have  been  really  produced  in  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  soil,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  of  prejumce.  Those  from  the 
neighbourho^  of  P^rigueux  and  Ang^erae,  are  greatly  preferred  at  Paris. 

I  have,  however,  eaten,  at  the  same  time,  truffles  dressed  nnder  the  ashes, 
from  the  environs  of  Perigueux,  and  from  those  of  Langres,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  any  sensible  difference  in  respect  of  savour  or  odour ;  but  I  should 
mention  that  I  had  selected  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  dqjee 
of  ripeness.  ' 

Persons  of  vimrons  stomachs  may  indulge  in  the  habitnal  use  of  truffles; 
bat  those  of  a  deocate  constitution  should  eat  of  them  with  discretion,  and 
masticate  them  thoroughly.  They  are  very  unfriendly  to  l^ous  habits,  and 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous  complaints. 

“  Truffles  are  preserved  by  being  kept  in  ice-houses,  by  being  inclosed  in 
fit,  or  by  being  mied.” 

Bui  hard,  in  his  History  of  Mushrooms,'*  and  De  Borch  in 
his  “  History  of  the  Truffles  of  Piedmont,”  have  suggested  the 
nutking  of  artificial  truffle-beds,  by  digging  trenches,  and  filling 
them  with  earth  taken  from  spots  in  which  these  fun^  grow 
spontaneously. 

Dutour  descants  largely  on  the  peach-tree,  defining  no  fewer 
than  forty-four  varieties  of  its  fruit,  and  communicating  many 
valuable  instructions  concerning  the  most  eligible  modes  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  wood  of  the  standards  is  one  of  the  most  elegantly 
veined  that  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  it  should  m 
completely  seasoned  before  it  is  used,  being  very  liable  to  warp. 
To  the  same  writer  we  are  indebted  for  much  useful  or  pleasing 
information  with  respect  to  the  pear-tree,  the  imUt,  See.  Rye, 
like  most  of  the  articles  by  the  late  Parmentier,  possesses  great 
merit,  especially  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  botanical 
characters  of  the  potatoe  are  shortly  enough  noted  by  Bose. 
Virey  enters  at  more  length  into  the  history  of  its  intnmuction 
'into  Europe,  and  shews  that  it  was  flrst  brought  from  South 
America,  by  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  that 
the  same  people  diffused  its  propagation  in  the  countries  then 
subject  to  the  Spanish  Ghivemment,  and  in  Italy,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  imported  from  Spain  even  into  Ireland,  and  that  if 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  also  fetched  it  into  that  country,  he  proba¬ 
bly  procured  it  in  Virginia.  The  economical  details  concerning 
this  invaluable  nx)t,  are  from  the  pen  of  Parmentier. 

Dutour  treats  in  a  compendious,  but  considerate  manner,  of 
the  natural  history  and  management  of  the  vine,  with  a  special 
reference  to  its  varieties  and  culture  in  France,  so  as  to  convey, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  some  important  and  interesting 
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information,  especially  to  such  of  his  readers  as  are  strangers  to 
'more  ample  and  appropriate  publications  on  the  subject.  He 
also  allows  a  few  secrets  of  the  calling  to  transpire,  such  as  the 
deterioration  of  the  Burgundy  wines,  by  increasing  the  quanti¬ 
ty  at  the  expence  of  the  quality,  and  the  diminishing  reputation 
of  the  Vougeot  claret,  by  the  substitution  of  less  highly  gifted 
plants  for  the  old  established  stocks,  which  were  wearing  out. 

M.  Julien,  who,  a  few  years  published  a  respectable  octavo 
on  wine,  has  reduced  its  more  important  contents  into  an  article 
of  suitable  dimensions  to  the  plan  of  the  present  undertaking. 
As  his  statements  are  occasionally  accompanied  with  ii^niou.s 
marginal  annotations  by  Bose,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  meet  the 
public  eye  in  any  other  form,  we  shall  extract  the  substance  of  a 
few  of  them.  In  the  middle  regions  of  Italy,  where  the  vines  are 
still  trained  to  trees,  and  the  grapes  of  the  same  plant  consequent¬ 
ly  present  various  degrees  of  maturity,  the  contents  of  the  same 
vat  are  eked  out,  from  week  to  week,  so  that  scarcely  a  bottle 
tolerable  wine  is  produced.  As  every  variety  of  grape  differs 
from  another,  in  the  proportions  of  its  two  principal  ingredients, 
a  prudent  wine-grower  will  select  that  which  is  most  adapted  tu 
yield  a  good  and  desirable  wine  of  such  or  such  a  quality,  instead 
of  blending  in  his  vineyard  different  varieties,  which  seldom  fail 
to  affect  very  materially  the  result  of  his  labours.  As  every  in¬ 
terval  of  latitude  has  its  appropriate  wine  depending  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  consequently  of  alcohol, 
by  means  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  we  should  vainly  expect  tu 
grow  Champagne  in  the  plains  of  Southern  France ;  and,  owing 
to  the  same  cause,  as  we  ascend  from  tlte  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to 
Lyons,  the  wines  become  more  fit  for  ordinary  use,  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  to  that  dty,  with  a  few  exceptions  arising  from 
peculiarity  of  exposure ;  and  as  we  ascend  the  Saone  to  Dijon, 
we  traverse  vineyards  which  furnish  the  best  known  qualities  of 
ordinary  wine,  alike  removed  from  the  headiness  of  that  of  the 
south  and  the  weakness  of  that  of  the  north.  The  mouldiness 
of  casks,  which  some  regard  as  an  irremediable  evil,  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  counteracted  by.  the  application  of  recent  lime-water, 
which  disorganizes,  and  even  completely  dissolves  the  minute 
fungi,  so  denominated.  The  lime  is  afterwards  easily  discliarg- 
ed  by  water,  or,  if  any  remains  after  washing,  so  far  from  in¬ 
juring' the  wine,  it  often  contributes  to  its  improvement.  Gyp¬ 
seous  alabaster,  in  the  crystalline  state,  is  the  only  form  of  calca¬ 
reous  matter  that  should  be  employed  in  the  fining  of  wines ;  for, 
when  calcined,  it  absorbs  a  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  ()i21 
of  its  weight,  and  is  precipitat^  in  the  state  of  crystallized  piaster. 
Calcareous  alabaster,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  like  chalk  j  for,  if 
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the  wine  contains  acid,  which  it  almost  uniformly  does,  a  sponta¬ 
neous  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  portion  hot  attacked  by 
the  acid  is  precipitated,  while  the  other  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquor,  under  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  impedes  its  clari¬ 
fication.  If  much  of  the  calcareous  principle  enters  into  the 
composition  of  bottles,  they  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
malic  acid  to  such  a  degree  that  the  wine  escapes  through  the 
corroded  perforations ;  or,  if  not  properly  concocted,  they  are  apt 
to  ^ve  way  in  the  spring,  in  cons^uence  of  the  fermentation 
which  then  takes  place  in  the  contained  liquor.  It  has  been  al¬ 
leged,  that  the  resinous  flavour  of  the  Greek  wines  is  occasioned 
by  the  varnish  of  the  skins  or  of  the  casks  in  which  they  are  kept ; 
but  Martholdy  informs  us  that  resin  is  actually  put  into  the 
must,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  wine  will  be  sooner  drinkable, 
and  rendered  more  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time. 
This  practice  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Wine  acquires 
the  flavour  of  age  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  chiefly  that  the  Parisian  restaurateurs  mature  the  Bour- 
deaux  wines ;  but  those  of  Burgundy  are  liable  to  be  spoiled,  if 
not  consumed  immediately  after  this  fiery  trial.  A  handful  of 
the  dried  blossoms  of  the  vine  put  into  a  cask  of  wine  in  the  fer¬ 
menting  state,  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  most  agreeable  perfume. 
For  this  purpose  the  minute  petals  should  be  shaken  off  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  collected  on  a  cloth,  spread  out  under¬ 
neath,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  If  the  annotator's  sus- 
jHcions  shall  be  fully  confirmed  by  ulterior  experiments,  what  is 
termed  \\\e  fiavfmr  of  the  soil  in  wine  will  be  found  to  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  use  of  different  varieties  of  the  grape  in  the  same 
vinta^. 

In  his  preamble  to  the  article  Lifie^  Dr.  Virey  lifts  up  his  voice 
against  the  motionless  and  inanimate  specimens  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Museums,  not  even  sparing  books  of  natural  history, 
and  representing  the  contemplation  of  living  beings  as  the  only 
study  worthy  of  a  noble  and  intelligent  mind.  Wherefore,  then, 
expend  so  much  labour  on  the  compilement  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Natural  History^  from  which,  at  the  outset,  he  ventured  to  augur 
so  many  and  so  important  benefits  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  Dr.'s 
high-toned  eloquence,  and  affectation  of  originality,  occasion¬ 
ally  betray  him  into  extravagance  and  inconsistency.  Of  the 
latter,  another  instance  soon  occurs  in  the  very  article  before  us ; 
for,  when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  comparative  longevity 
of  fishes,  he  assigns  as  one  reason  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  consumed  in  their  respiratory  system,  while  he  adduces 
the  very  oppomte  mode  of  breathing,  and  the  inhalation  of  large 
quantities  of  pure  lur,  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  same  phenome- 
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non  in  birds.  For  the  rest,  his  specuUdons  on  tlie  vital  princi¬ 
ple  bespeak  more  novelty  of  language  than  of  ideas.  Among  his 
more  sedate  and  fortunate  efforts,  we  may  class  his  account  of 
the  skin,  and  of  phosphorescence ;  but  we  leel  constrmned  to  con¬ 
sign  to  unmitigated  censure  that  pruriency  of  phraseolc^  which 
pollutes  his  pages  in  certain  instances,  which  we  purposely  forbear 
to  specify. 

Cff  quadrupeds  he  has  contrived  to  form  a  long,  but  not  unedi¬ 
fying  dissertation,  though  too  strongly  tinged  wth  theoretical 
views,  and  sprinkled  with  sentiments  previously  promulgated ;  nor 
should  we  dissemble,  that  some  of  his  tenets  are  very  open  to  cri- 
Ucism.  That  susceptibility  of  perfection,'’  by  which  sounding 
expression  he  umply  means  a  capacity  of  regulating  their  conduct 
by  experience,  can  be  predicated  only  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
is  an  averment  unsupported  by  fact ;  for  every  creature  that 
submits  to  domestication,  may  be  said  to  acquire  new  habits,  and 
to  act  differently  from  what  it  would  have  done  in  a  state  na¬ 
ture  ; ,  besides,  even  insects,  as  bees  and  ants,  have  frequently 
been  observed  to  change  their  modes  of  procedure  with  a  change 
of  circumstances.  The  epithets  slugg\s\  dull,  and  phlegmatic, 
by  which  he  characterizes  the  cetaceous  and  amphibious  families, 
will,  not  correctly  apply  to  the  vigilant  seal,  the  agile  dolphin, 
nor  to  the  rapid  movements  of  even  the  largest  of  the  whales. 
The  strange  insinuation  that  women,  like  qu^rupeds,  might  de¬ 
rive  beneht  from  devouring  the  placenta,  may,  perhaps,  lay 
claim  to  novelty,  but  certainly  neither  to  delicacy  nor  to  common 
sense.-  His  implicit  adoption  of  Buffon's  language  in  regard  to 
the  Sloth,  belies  the  pious  strain  of  some  of  his  former  contribu'^ 
tions,  and  implies  the  contradictory  proposition,  that  a  Being  of 
boundless  power  and  goodness  has  i^lea  into  existence  a  race  of' 
animals  that  they  mi^t  partake  of  unalloyed  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ensuing  idle  and  wailing  de¬ 
clamation  ?  Would  man  be  less  happy  on  the  earth,  if,  like 
animals,  rqecting  all  those  fatal  inventions  which  torment  him,  if  renounc¬ 
ing  laws  and  society,  he  could  be  contented  to  live  such  as  nature  has  made 
him,  in  all  his  primitive  simplicity  ?  Then,  free  from  every  kind  of  yoke,  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  simple  fruits  whi<m  nature  would  present  to  him,  stretched  on 
abedofleaves^  under  the  shade  of  theforests,  and  on  the  margin  of  fountains, 
he  would  pass  his  days  exempt  from  desires  and  cares.  When  his  soul,  fa¬ 
tigued  with  die  course  of  life,  would  freeze  in  his  limbs,  he  would  fall  into 
eternal  ^eep,  after  having  liv^  without  pain,  such  as  nature  had  formed  him. 
What  more  do  we  carry  with  us  into  the  grave  than  the  other  animals,  since 
wealth,  honours,  and  rank  perish  with  us  P  From  how  many  misfortunes 
might  we  be  niared,  by  approximaung  to  nature,  and  devoting  ourselves  to 
her  repose  ?”  &c. 

Is  Dr,  Virey,  then,  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  institutions 
of  social  order,  and  the  progressive  melioration  of  mankind,  are 
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less  the  offspring  of  nature  than  the  rude  assemblages  of  savage 
tribes ;  that  the  most  untutored  human  being  has  not  his  wants 
and  his  desires,  his  pleasures  and  his  pains ;  that  the  love  of 
distinction  is  not  inherent  in  the  human  breast ;  or  that  a  life  of 
monotony  and  vegetation  would  most  accord  with  the  active 
principles  of  our  consritution  ?  Will  he  contend,  that  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  physical  vitality  is  synonymous  with  that  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  that,  when  we  close  our  eyes  on  the  earth,  we 
are  as  if  we  had  never  been  ?  In  another  passage,  he  defines 
the  grave  to  be  the  eternal  dormitory  of  the  human  species 
whilst  in  others,  with  his  wonted  disregard  of  consistency,  he 
seems  to  hint  at  a  future  state  of  existence.  At  all  events,  the 
public  would  have  readily  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to 
mix  up  his  gloomy  and  distorted  views  of  humanity  with  a  di¬ 
dactic  discourse  on  quadrupeds. 

The  same  voluminous  contributor,  in  conjunction  with  Des- 
marest,  has  drawn  up  a  valuable  account  of  the  living  and  fos* 
nl  kinds  of  Rhinoceros^  although  we  suspect  that  they  have, 
somewhat  needlessly,  multiplied  the  specific  distinctions.  The 
article  VespertUio^  by  Desmarest,  contains  notices  of  most  of  the 
recently  discovered  species  of  Bat,  and  of  the  divisions  of  the 
family  proposed  by  Geoffroy-SmnuHilaire,  who  had  consider¬ 
ably  extended  the  former  catalogue.  But  the  habits  of  the 
tribe  are  not  sufficiently  unfolded  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  reference 
to  the  highly  interesting  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  Jurine,  and 
others,  which  demonstrate,  that  bats  are  capable  of  steering  their 
course^ with  perfect  precision,  and  of  avoiding  obstacles  in  their 
path,  although  deprived  of  the  organs  of  vision.  Many  of  the 
Murine  race  are  well  defined  by  Sonnini  and  Desmarest,  under 
the  term  Rat.  Their  reformed  catalogue  avowedly  excludes  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Linn^an  species  of  Mus^  whilst  it  embraces,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  those  lately  discovered  in  America.  Des- 
marest's  distribution  and  history  of  the  Seals  may  afford  a  good 
basis  for  an  improved  monograph  of  the  family ;  for  it  clearly 
distinguishes  the  species  which  nave  been  ascertmned,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  abbreviated  descriptions  of  others  which  have  been  more 
vaguely  determined.  Although  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  are  very  imperfectly  known,  those 
of  the  common  and  ursine  sorts  might  have  furnished  a  much 
greater  variety  of  curious  information  than  the  author  has 
thought  proper  to  exhibit.  Here  we  ought  not  to  omit  noticing 
Pccariy  by  Sonnini  and  Desmarest,  because  it  presents  us  with 
some  of  the  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts  of  those  mam- 
miferous  animals,  denominated  Dicotyles,  and  concerning  which 
several  mistakes  had  long  prevailed,  until  they  were  corrected 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  in.  Y 
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by  the  sagacious  Azara,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay. 

In  the  province  of  Ornithology^  M.  Vieillot  condnues  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  high  professional  reputation ;  but  he  is  sometimes  un¬ 
necessarily  solicitous  to  split  genera,  aud  to  animadvert  on  Tem- 
minck,  a  brother  ornithologist  of  merited  celebrity.  His  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  latter,  however,  are  occasionally  founded  in  fact. 
As  a  favourable  specimen  of  Vieil  lot’s  correction  of  the  popular 
nomenclature,  we  may  refer  to  Pie-grieche,  (Shrike).  Pelkan 
might,  surely,  have  furnished  him  with  more  diversified  and  in- 
teresUng  details ;  but,  on  Partridge^  Canary-birdf  and  various 
other  species,  he  is  copious  and  attractive.  Under  the  new  de¬ 
signation  Passerina,  he  ranges  several  of  the  Emberizoe  and 
FringiUoc  of  Linnaeus  and  Latham,  both  of  which  had  become 
unwieldy  genera :  nor  satisfied  with  instituting  and  defining  this 
genus,  he  divides  it  into  three  sections,  an  arrangement  which 
considerably  facilitates  the  study  of  the  species.  As  most  of 
these  are  natives  of  the  new  continent,  his  personal  observations, 
combined  with  those  of  our  countryman,  Wilson,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statements  of  Catesby,  and  others.  One  of  this  numerous  tribe, 
Passerina  pecoriSf  which  has  been  so  often  tossed  from  one  ge¬ 
nus  to  another,  has  been  discovered  to  deposit,  like  the  cuckoo, 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  to  leave  them  to  be 
hatched  by  foster  parents. 

Parrot  is  very  shortly  discussed  by  Virey,  and  at  much  great¬ 
er  length  by  Vieillot ;  yet  the  illustration  of  the  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  is  rather  descriptive  and  critical,  than  inviting  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader.  Petrel  includes  some  excellent  observations  by  Vieil¬ 
lot,  who  enjoyed  personal  opportunities  of  watching  the  man¬ 
ners  of  some  of  the  species.  Among  other  circumstances,  he 
remarks,  that  the  appearance  of  these  birds  in  a  ship’s  wake,  is 
no  particular  prognostic  of  stormy  weather ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
very  conceivable,  that,  while  they  seem  to  sport  in,  and  to  be 
delighted  with  the  tempest,  they  should  seek  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  from  its  approach.  He  moreover  adverts  to  a  diversity 
of  plumage  in  the  Procellaria  pelagica ;  for,  among  the  groups 
of  white  ones  which  he  had  occasion  to  observe,  be  constantly 
noted  others  which  did  not  exhibit  a  particle  of  that  colour. 
Under  PhhiCy  he  has  extricated  much  of  the  confused  synony- 
niy  relative  to  the  Alpine  vulture ;  for  it  results  from  his  ciitical 
investigation,  that  the  genus  Gayepetos  is  composed  of  a  single 
species,  which  is  diffused  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  His  ex¬ 
position  of  Pigeon,  which  extent! s  to  118  pages,  brings  under 
review  the  whole  columbine  race,  while  he  allows  Parmentier 
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and  Boistie  to  treat  at  large  of  the  management  of  the  domes¬ 
ticated  species  and  varieties.  Assuming  Pipi  as  tlie  vernacular 
appellation  of  his  genus  AnthuSy  he  lays  down  its  characters, 
and  particularizes  the  species,  of  which  A.  Jiichardi  is  a  non¬ 
descript,  and  very  rare  in  France. 

Dr.  Virey  treats  of  Fishy  in  general,  in  a  manner  more  diffuse 
than  strictly  logical,  yet  not  without  manifesting  a  laudable  share 
of  information  on  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  and  importance. 
He  seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  reputed 
periodical  and  stated  migrations  of  the  finny  tribes,  arc  some¬ 
what  more  than  doubtful,  while  his  deduction  of  land-animals 
from  aquatic  ancestors,  is  simported  by  no  conclusive  argument. 
To  ascribe  secure  and  unrum^  tranquillity  to  the  tenants  of  the 
deep,  is  to  forget  that  state  of  incessant  warfare,  and  that  ever- 
during  scene  of  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  life  w’hich 
they  exhibit ;  and  their  entire  devotion  to  the  sentiment  of  love 
mult  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  alleged  indifference  and 
stupidity.  The  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  life,  inherent  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  animals,  which  is  here  again  formally  brought  forward, 
reposes  on  no  stable  principles,  or  authentic  induction  of  phy- 
nological  appearances ;  and  some  of  the  general  inferences  which 
its  author  would  deduce  from  it,  are  at  variance  even  with  our 
familiar  observation.  Thus,  the  man  who  leads  a  life  of  mere 
animal  and  sensual  gratification,  instead  of  enjoying  health  and 
strength,  and  having  his  existence  prolonged  beyond  the  term 
of  humanity,  is,  generally,  the  victim  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
and  usually  dies  of  premature  old  age.  Besides,  there  are  few 
species  of  animals  to  which  nature  has  allotted  a  greater  degree 
of  longevity  than  to  man.  Farther,  Dr.  Virey  should  recollect, 
that  the  lower  he  ranks  fishes  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  he 
confutes  his  own  principle  of  a  successive  degeneration  in  this 
respect.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  his  inconsi.stcncies ; 
for  here,  we  find  him  asserting,  that  the  mouth  and  the  vent  are 
the  essential  parts  of  every  living  being,  as  if  he  forgot,  that 
some  descriptions  of  animals  are  not  furnished  with  both  ;  there, 
he  represents  the  herring  as  subsisting  on  small  Crustacea  alone, 
although  sea-worms  and  shell-fishes  have  been  found  in  its  sto¬ 
mach;  in  one  page,  we  are  assured,  that  the  eggs  of  fish  con¬ 
tain  both  a  white  and  a  yellow  portion ;  and,  in  another,  that 
they  are  destitute  of  white ;  and,  finally,  he  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  feeding  instruments,  which  he  suggests  as  the  basis  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  after  having  remarked 
that  these  very  organs  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  pro¬ 
per  methodical  distribution  of  the  class. 

In  his  exemplification  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Fishesi 
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Bose  has  evinced  more  or  less  ability,  though  he  is  seldom  very 
alluring.  Occasionally,  however,  he  agreeably  detains  us,  by 
the  introduction  of  original  matter,  or  the  notice  of  facts  which 
were  not  generally  known.  His  history  of  the  Rays  will  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  perusal ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention, 
that  he  has  b^towed  some  judicious  and  interesting  pages  on 
the  SharTCy  (Squalus  Carcharias.)  Much  exaggeration  seetns 
to  have  prevailed  concerning  the  combats  of  this  formidable  fish 
with  the  whale :  and  the  story  of  its  intercourse  with  the  remora^ 
is  now  justly  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  sucking  fish,  in  fact, 
attaches  itself  to  the  shark,  as  to  other  large  bi^ies,  whether 
living,  or  inanimate,  from  no  emotion  of  love  or  enmity  ;  nor  is 
it  spared  by  the  shark  from  any  feelings  of  tenderness  or  grati* 
tude.  The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  pilot  fish,  and 
some  other  small  species,  which  accompany  this  monster  of  the 
deep,  not,  as  has  been  foolishly  affirmed,  to  indicate  his  food, 
and  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it,  by  way  of  recompence,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  on  his  excrement :  and,  from  this  pursuit 
they  are  easily  diverted,  by  throwing  within  their  reach  a  little 
pease-soup,  or  small  morsels  of  meat.  Bloch,  indeed,  had  long 
since  remarked,  that,  as  the  shark  swallows  his  prey  entire,  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  leave  any  fragments,  to  repay  the  com¬ 
plaisance  of  his  attendants.  Yet  how  often  has  the  vulgar  creed 
of  the  mariner  on  this  subject  been  adopted,  without  examina¬ 
tion  into  books  of  natural  history  'i  “  At  Monte  Bolca,  near 
Verona,  there  was  found  an  almost  entire  impression  of  a  shark,  from  fire 
to  six  feet  long ;  and  in  other  places,  some  fragments,  more  or  less  consi¬ 
derable,  of  this  same  species,  have  been  met  with.  But  the  teeth,  whoxe 
hardness  favoured  their  preservation,  occur,  in  some  situations,  in  incredi¬ 
ble  numbers.  The  first  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists, 
were  brought  from  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  are  very  common,  and 
where  the  people  entertain  the  absunl  opinion  that  they  are  the  tongues  of 
aerpents,  petrified  by  Saint  Paul  the  apostle,  on  his  arrival  on  that  island, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Glomopetrir,  and  the  attributes  of  super¬ 
natural  virtues,  as  always  ham^ns,  when  ideas  of  ignorant  fanaticism  are 
blended  with  incomprehensible  natiual  phenomena.  They  have  since  been 
discovered  in  countries  of  secondary  formation,  as  well  as  in  the  stratified 
regions  of  tlie  earth,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  where ;  so  that  we  may 
presume  sharks  abounded  in  the  ancient  waters  not  less  than  they  do  in  the 
present  sea.  Some  of  these  fossil  teeth,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  are 
of  such  dimensions,  that  we  cannot  avoid  forming  appalling  ideas  of  the 
size  of  the  mousters  to  which  they  belonged.’ 

This  passage  ought  naturally  to  lead  us  to  the  consideration 
of  Ichthyol\tes„  or  the  remains  of  fossil  fishes,  which  M.  de 
Blainville,  availing  himself  of  his  extensive  and  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  has  describetl  in 
a  very  striking  and  satisfactory  manner,  cxlnbiting  the  most  im¬ 
portant  results  of  his  own  separate  publication,  which  has  lately 
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issued  from  the  press.  To  this  last  we  feel  ourselves  constrain¬ 
ed  to  refer  our  curious  readers,  since  we  can  convey  to  them  no 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  his  researches,  without 
swelling  our  re|)ort  to  an  immoderate  length. 

Desmarest  inserts  the  term  Piscine^  apparently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  the  following  remark  :  “  There  was  in  par¬ 
ticular  one  of  this  Ixist  description  at  Naples,  on  the  shore  of  Pausilippo ; 
and,  according  to  the  observation  of  my  father,  it  would  appear  that  the 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Sirapis,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion 
among  geologists,  had  been  also  used  as  a  pond  of  sea-water,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  lodgement  of  the  pholades  in  the  marble  which  form¬ 
ed  the  columns  of  that  temple,  and  in  the  walls  which  enclosed  it,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  depression  of  the  soil,  without  supposing  any  sud¬ 
den  elevation  of  the  sea,  or  subterranean  fires,  or  volcanic  inroads,  &c.  by 
which  geolc^sts  have,  hitherto,  attempted  to  explain  the  traces  of  the  abode 
of  the  wt-water  which  exist  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  edifice.’ 

In  his  exposition  of  the  Reptile  tribes,  M.  Bose  occasionally 
indulges  in  more  latitude  of  description  and  remark,  tlian  in  his 
very  laconic  illustrations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  From  his 
accurate  and  entertaining  account  of  the  family  of  Turtles^  we 
are  tempted  to  make  the  ensuing  extract : 

“  Persons  of  sensibility  will,  perhaps,  inquire  wherefore  I  did  not  at  once 
kill  the  turtles  whose  spoils  1  wished  to  preserve  ?  My  answer  is,  because 
I  found  it  impossible.  One  has  no  conception  of  the  tcnaciousncss  of  life 
of  these  animals.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  kill  them  without  destroying 
•  their  general  organization  ;  and  iny  object  required,  that  their  skin  and  sheU 
should  be  unaltered.  Privation  of  air,  and  the  deleterious  gpra,  produce 
hardly  any  eflect  on  them :  it  was  only  after  removing  all  their  internal  or¬ 
gans,  that  I  could  terminate  their  sufferings,  by  cutting  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  even  that  did  not  always  succeed  with  me.  An  instance  occurred,  even 
at  Paris,  of  a  turtle,  weakened  by  a  voyage  of  two  hundred  leagues,  and  an 
abstinence  from  food  during  several  months,  living  for  an  entire  day,  after 
its  head  had  been  cut  off. 

“  Turtles  of  every  description  can  live  for  a  considerable  time  without 
eating.  The  marine  species  sometimes  drag  out  many  t.ionths  on  ship-boar 
before  th^  are  consigned  to  the  cook.  Those  which  are  sent  from  Algiers 
to  Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  Apothecaries,  arrive  there  after  a  fast  of  two  or 
three  months,  and  often  remain  as  much  longer  before  their  flesh  is  con¬ 
verted  into  cooling  soups.  Blasius  mentions,  that  he  kept  one  for  ten 
months,  during  which  period  it  took  no  food.  All  those  wmch  inhabit  the 
countries  beyond  the  tropics,  annually  pass  four  or  six  months,  concealed  in 
the  mud  of  marshes,  or  in  the  sand  of  hills,  without  having  rewurse  to  any 
food.  Nature  has  bestowed  on  them,  as  on  other  hybemating'  animals,  the 
faculty  of  accumulating,  during  the  summer,  an  enormous  provision  of  fat. 
Oil  wmch  they  subsist  during  winter,  a  season,  besides,  in  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  waste  of  their  system  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

“  In  the  East  Indies,  and  in  America,  the  children  often  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  mounting  and  riding  on  turtles ;  and  some  of  these  animals  can 
carry  several  at  a  time,  and  move  as  quickly  as  if  disincuinbered  of  their 
load.  But  children  are  soon  fatigued  with  such  pastime,  for  the  turtle  can¬ 
not  advance  one  of  its  feet,  without  elevating  the  corresponding  side  of  ita 
shell,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  be  tumbled  off  by  the  abrupt  shocks,  uit« 
less  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard." 
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The  same  contributor’s  account  of  the  Fiper  and  its  poison, 
and  of  Pearly  though  greatly  condensed,  may  be  consult^  with 
advantage. 

Latrcille's  entomological  communications  continue  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  by  their  scientific  precision  and  unrivalled 
propriety  of  style.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  general  excellence, 
the  selection  of  passages  of  superior  merit  becomes  a  difficult 
task  ;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  to  his  delineation  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  SalticuSy  detached  from  the  overgrown  family  of  AraneOf 
and  to  Scorpion,  which  is  discussed  with  so  much  aiscrimination 
of  judgment,  and  with  such  a  laudable  respect  to  well  authenti¬ 
cated  facts.  That  the  last-mentioned  animal,  when  surrounded 
with  burning  coals,  stings  itself  to  death,  has  been  denied  by 
Maupertuis,  and  affirmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Boswell  of  Auchin- 
Jeck,  and  others ;  and  now  this  curious  fact  is  re-asserted  on  au¬ 
thority,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  our  assent ;  for  the 
experiments  of  the  Count  de  Senneville,  which  were  performed 
in  the  presence  of  many  individuals,  confirm  this  rare  example 
of  suicide  among  the  inferior  animals.  The  truth  may,  perhaps, 
be,  that  different  individuals  of  the  species  are  differently  affected 
in  such  circumstances,  according  to  temperament  and  disposition, 
the  state  of  the  poison  accumulated  in  their  sting,  &c.,  and  thus 
the  discordant  accounts  of  rcsjjectable  writers  may  be  reconciled. 
While  we  applaud  the  learned  author’s  sagacious  observations 
on  the  Pludencc,  in  general,  we  could  have  desiderated  a  more 
ample  exemplification  of  the  species,  and  some  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  directions  for  the  destruction  of  such  of  them  as,  in  their 
caterpillar  state,  are  most  injurious  to  our  orchards  and  gardens. 
Under  the  term  Polyergues,  he  thus  adduces  “  confirmation 
strong”  of  the  younger  Hulier’s  astonishing  history  of  the  Ama¬ 
zonian,  or  legionary  ants.  “  But,  besides  that  that  naturalist  is 
incapable  of  deceiving  us,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  be  surprisetl  by  decep¬ 
tive  appearances,  he  was  solicitous  that  other  men  of  science,  among  whom 
I  ought  particularly  to  mention  M.  Jurine,  should  bear  testimony  to  his 
discoveries.  Having  found,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  many  troops  of  these 
insects,  I  have  myself  verified  all  the  facts  advanced  by  M.  Huber,  and,  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  doubt,  I,  in  like  manner,  invited  several  naturalists 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  these  observations;  and  M.  M.  Bose,  Monges, and 
the  late  Olivier,  actually  attended.  I  also  reckon  an  additional  witness  in 
the  person  of  one  of  the  most  celebrateil  entomologists  of  Europe,  Mr.  Kir¬ 
by,  who,  when  on  a  visit  to  me,  had  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  one  of 
the  military  campaigns  of  these  Amazonian  ants. 

Bose  offers  some  good  general  observations  on  the  Leech  tribe, 
but  he  dismisses  the  species  with  too  much  rapidity.*  The  vaunt¬ 
ed  meteorological  properties  of  the  medicinal,  or  common  sort, 
he  has  ascertained  to  be  altogether  precarious,  for  each  of  four 
individuals  that  were  put  into  a  vessel,  exhibited  different  move¬ 
ments. 
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The  article  Meatf  by  Pannenticr,  involves  many  useful  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  some  which  may  not  very  readily  occur  to  those 
who  are  little  accustomed  to  reflect  on  consequences.  Thus,  we 
are  apprized,  that  the  fat  of  meats  which  are  baked,  and  served 
up  in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  acts  on  the  oxyde  of  lead  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  composition  of  the  glazing,  and  is  more  strongly 
poisonous  in  proporten  as  it  is  longer  kept  in  the  dish.  So, 
likewise  bread,  Imken  in  an  oven  that  has  been  heated  with 
sticks,  painted  with  preparations  of  lead  or  copper,  as  old  pales, 
fragments  of  doors,  &c.,  has  been  known  to  produce  very  serious 
effects  on  the  persons  who  ate  of  it. 

Under  the  novel  term  Taxidermies  will  be  found  some  of  the 
most  approved  modes  of  packing,  stuffing,  and  preserving  the 
skins  of  animals.  The  various  processes  recommended  in  this 
essay  have  been  principally  followed  in  preparing  subjects  for 
the  public  collections  of  natural  history  in  Paris ;  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  most  of  them  to  the  older  practices  is,  we  believe,  no 
longer  questioned. 

Before  we  finally  take  leave  of  a  work  so  voluminous  and  mul¬ 
tifarious,  it  behoves  us  to  state,  that  the  whole  has  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  press  with  commendable  diligence,  that  its  scatter¬ 
ed  portions  may  be  studied  in  regular  sequence,  as  forming  a 
System  of  Natural  History ;  that  the  additional  matters  inserted 
in  the  present  edition,  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole ; 
and  that  the  omissions,  though  considerably  reduced,' are  still 
more  numerous  than  the  charity  of  liberal  criticism  could  have 
anticipated. 

~ 


Art.  V. — The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.  Murray.  1820.  Pp.  779. 

IEjarly  as  we  thought  to  be  in  paying  our  respects  to  Mr. 
Crayon,  wc  find  that  his  fame  has  got  a-head  of  us.  The  first 
volume  of  his  spirited  sketches  has  had  the  good  fortune  already 
to  witness  a  second  edition ;  and  the  other,  we  have  not  a 
doubt,  will  be  as  favourably  received,  and  speedily  experience  a 
similar  consummation.  We  speak  merely  of  their  appearance 
in  this  country,  for  we  are  aware  of  what  the  advertisement 
states  as  to  their  previous  publication  in  America,  to  a  native  of 
which  region,  Mr.  Washington  Irv’ing,  they  are  asenbed.  Giv¬ 
ing  full  credit  to  this  opinion  of  their  origin,  we  cannot  for- 
b^  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  decid^  and  well-deserved 
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success  of  his  labours.  We  consider  it  both  as  an  evidence  of 
the  liberality  of  our'countrymen,  and  an  encouragement  to  hope 
for  a  better  understanding  between  them  and  their  transatlantic 
neighbours,  than  has  for  some  time  past  existed  In  saying  this, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  that  the  praise  of  the  advance  to¬ 
wards  good-fellowship  is  due  to  the  author ;  and  we  shall  be 
content  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  negative  merit  of  being  nei¬ 
ther  insensible  to  the  excellencies  of  temper  and  talent  which 
have  prompted  and  enabled  him  to  attempt  it,  nor  ungrateful 
for  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  We  might  not  complain  if  even  this  humble  estimate  of 
our  own  virtue  were  subjected  to  abatement,  on  the  ground  of 
the  numerous  beauties  of  the  author,  and  the  irresistible  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  flattery  with  which  he  has  assailed  our  national  pre¬ 
judices,  though  we  should  think  it  highly  ungenerous  to  urge 
such  an  argument.  Human  nature,  in  reality,  ought  not  to  be 
too  narrowly  scrutinized,  when  the  object  is  commendation;  and, 
for  our  own  parts,  we  deem  very  lightly  of  the  metaphysical 
acuteness,  that  would  analyze  into  inappreciable  atoms  a  senti¬ 
ment  so  delightful  arid  so  salutary.  We  loathe  the  philosophy 
that,  in  its  search  after  abstractions,  robs  affection  of  its  charms, 
and,  in  the  anxiety  for  simple  truth,  suspects  delusion  in  the  most 
ardent  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  wretched  offspring  of 
scepticism  on  a  cold  selfish  soul,  and  can  claim  no  kindred  with 
those  charities  of  genius  which  impart  dignity  and  comfort  to 
our  existence.  But  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities,  or  defer 
the  enjoyment  of  our  readers,  we  hasten  to  introduce  Mr.  Crayon 
to  their  notice. 

He  is  altogether  a  most  agreeable  writer — full  of  fancy  and 
warm  thought — alive  in  every  sense,  and  at  every  nerve,  to  the 
beauties  of  nature— just  to  the  fmr  demands,  and  liberal  to  the 
failinj^  of  his  species ;  but  by  no  means  void  of  that  spirit  which 
makes  a  man  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  a  good  hater and 
far  less  a  victim  to  that  spurious  scntimentalicy  which  can  find 
an  apology  for  every  vice.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  antique  in  na- 
tionid  history,  by  the  way,  no  ordinary  excellence  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  i  he  is  tond  of  our  literature,  our  customs,  our  tastes,  and 
our  oddities— fond  of  them,  we  mean,  in  a  degree,  and  with  a 
sincerity,  which  may  be  allowed  fairly  to  bespeak  him  to  be  part 
and  portion  of  the  English  commonwealth.  His  sketches,  more¬ 
over,  put  us  in  mind  of  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  but  it  is  to  convince  us  that  in  several  respects 
he  excels  them ;— then,  again,  to  a  descriptive  power,  a  richness 
pf  humour,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  marvellous  imd  the  pre¬ 
ternatural,  which  render  the  writings  of  the  author  of  Waverley 
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so  graphic  and  so  impressive,  he  joins  a  tenderness  of  soul  that 
might  lead  him  into  feminine  weakness,  if  the  wings  of  his  Ima- 
ginatioi\  did  not  bear  him  rapidly  over  the  objects  that  would 
seduce  him  and,  finally,  he  has  a  copiousness  and  a  fluency  of 
expression,  which  make  him  quite  at  home  on  any  subject  that 
happens  to  engage  his  attention.  The  sketches  are  on  various 
topics,  no  otherwise  connected  than  as  they  are  the  product 
of  the  same  kindly  heart,  and  the  same  vivid  genius.  They 
are  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  simply  narrative ;  a  few  of 
them  have  rather  a  didactic  appearance;  but  perhaps  the 
most  predominant  feature  of  the  book  is  that  sort  of  hu¬ 
mour  which  delineates  character  with  a  view  to  harmless  mer¬ 
riment,  rather  than  the  excitation  of  the  satirical  feelings. 
After  such  commendation,  we  may  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  in 
reprehension  of  a  fault ;  and  we  deliver  them  now,  that  we  may 
neither  interrupt  the  course  of  our  selections,  nor  destroy  any 
agreeable  impression  which  these  may  produce  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  Crayon  seems  to  us  defective  in  taste,  and  in 
consequence  to  degenerate  at  times  into  common-place  vulgari¬ 
ties,  which  are  generally  at  variance  with  the  aspirings  and  the 
capabilities  of  his  mind.  We  speak  not  of  any  peculiar  expres¬ 
sions  of  an  offensive  nature, — nor  do  we  censure  his  choice  of 
familiar  objects  for  his  pencil.  Our  allusion  is  to  certain  hack¬ 
neyed,  and  consequently  gross  caricatures,  which  could  have 
been  looked  for  only  ii^the  portfolio  of  a  venal  libeller,  or  the 
window  of  a  dealer  in  low  prints.  For  example :  “  A  snuffling 
^  well-fed  vicar,  who  is  a  privileged  guest  at  all  the  tables  of 
“  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  bwn  the  keenest  fox.hunter 
“  in  the  country,  until  age  and  good  living  had  disabled  him 
“  from  doing  any  thing  more  than  ride  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
“  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner.”  Such  is  the  vi¬ 
ciously  low  picture  of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman !  In 
the  same  style,  and  in  the  same  piece,  entitled  The  Country 
Church,”  we  have  the  trite  contrast  between  the  modestly  dig¬ 
nified  deportment  and  easy  manners  of  the  family  of  a  noble¬ 
man  of  high  rank,  and  the  vain-gloriousness  and  airs  of  that  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  with  his  consort  a  fine,  fleshy,  comfortable 
dame.”  Besides  their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  invidiousness  in  such  portraits,  to  which  a  man  of  high 
spirit  would  disdain  to  afford  a  tenement  in  his  breast.  '  We 
dislike  them  the  more,  because,  as  they  cannot  have  been  drawn 
for  any  individuals,  they  must  be  conceived  to  be  either  copied 
from  the  worst  authorities,  or  to  be  intended  for  likenesses  of 
genera  and  species.  Either  supposition  is  disadvantageous  to 
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the  punter.  But  we  adrance  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  our 
duty. 

The  first  paper,  “  The  Author’s  Account  of  Himself,”  tells 
us  of  his  predilecdon  for  travelling  in  general,  and  his  special 
desire  to  visit  Europe.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  are 
shortly,  but  finely  stated.  **  Europe  held  forth  ^1  the  charms 
of  storied  and  poetical  association.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  art,  the  refinements  of  highly  cultivated  society,  the  quaint  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  ancient  and  local  custom.  My  native  country  was  full  of  youth¬ 
ful  promise;  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  age.  Her 
very  ruins  told  the  history  of  times  gone  by ;  and  every  mouldering  stone 
was  a  dironicle.  I  longed  to  wander  over  the  scenes  of  renowned  achieve¬ 
ment — to  tread,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity — ^to  loiter  about 
the  ruined  castle — to  meditate  on  the  falling  tower — to  escape,  in  short^ 
from  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present,  and  lose  mjmlf  among  the 
shadowy  grandeurs  of  the  past.”  Then  comes  “  The  Voyage,” 
which  afibrds  him  time  and  occasion  for  sundry  moralisiugs, 
with  which  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves,  l^e  crosses  uie 
Atlantic.  **  It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling 
cry  of  'Land!*  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delicious  throng  of  sensations  which 
rush  into  an  American's  bosom,  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the  very  name.  It  is  the  land  of 
promise,  teeming  with  every  thing  of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or 
on  which  his  studious  years  have  pondered.  From  that  time  until  the 
moment  of  arrival,  it  was  all  feverish  excitement.  The  ships  of  war,  that 
prowled  like  guardian  giants  along  the  coast ;  the  headlands  of  Ireland, 
stretching  out  into  the  Channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains,  towering  into  the 
clouds — ^all  were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  si^ed  up  the  Mersey, 
I  reconnoitered  the  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight  on 
neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  ana  green  grass  plots.  I  saw 
the  monldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of 
a  villa^  church  rising  from  the  brow,  of  a  neighbouring  hill— all  were  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  England.”  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  land¬ 
ing.  “  All  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meeting  of  acquaint¬ 
ances — the  greetings  of  friends — the  consultations  of  men  of  business.  I 
alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  re¬ 
ceive.  I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  forefathers — but  felt  that  1  was  a 
atran^r  in  tne  land." 

Who  is  there  of  us  that  would  not  hail  as  a  brother,  the  man 
that  could  entertain  and  express  such  sentiments  ?  And  what 
philanthropist  is  there,  that  will  not  lament  that  any  other  sen¬ 
timents  should  prevail  between  two  nations  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  causes,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their  hostilities,  must  ever  re¬ 
cognize  in  one  another  the  proofs  of  a  common  origin  and  iliu 
sharers  of  the  same  blessings  ?  Alas  !  there  are  many,  who, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  writings,  take  a  pleasure  in  foment¬ 
ing  those  discords  which  have  already  proved  so  injurious;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  several  our  own  countrymen  have 
laboured  very  inconsiderately  in  th'is  cruel  work.  Such  is  the 
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opinion  of  our  author,  who  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
with  a  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  of  thought, 
which  ought  to  give  the  highest  efficacy  to  his  well-timed  re¬ 
buke.  what  he  says  in  his  sketch,  entitled  **  English 
Writers  on  America.”  We  shall  quote  a  passage  or  two  nom 
it ;  but  the  whole  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  U  with  feelings  of  dera  regret  that  I  observe  the  literary  animosity 
daily  growing  up  iKtween  England  and  America.  Great  curiosity  has 
been  awaken^  of  late  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  and  the  London 
press  has  teemed  with  volumes  of  travels  through  the  republic ;  but  they 
seem  intended  to  diffuse  error  rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so  successfm 
have  they  been,  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  nations,  there  is  no  people  concerning  whom  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  public  have  less  pure  information,  or  entertain  more  numerous 
prejudices.  English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  world. 
\Vhere  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none  can  equal  them  for 
prt^ound  and  philosophical  views  of  society,  or  faithful  and  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  external  objects ;  but  when  either  the  interest  or  reputation 
of  tlieir  own  country  comes  in  collision  with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  forget  their  usual  probity  and  candour,  in  the  indul- 
nnee  of  spleen,  and  an  iUiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. — It  has  been  the  peculiar 
lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers. 
While  men  of  philosophical  spirit  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  envoys 
from  England  to  ransack  die  Poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study 
the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  ^e  can  have  no 
permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  has  been  left  to  the  broken- 
down  tradesman,  the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering  mechanic,  the 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting  America. 
From  such  sources  she  is  content  to  receive  her  information  respecting  a 
country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and  physical  development :  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  now  performing,  and  which  presents  the  most  profound  and  mo¬ 
mentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher.  That  such  men 
should  give  prejudiced  accounts  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise. 
The  themes  it  offers  for  contemplation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their 
capacities.  The  national  character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  it 
may  have  its  frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  innedients  are  sound  and 
wholesome ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and  generous  qualities 
and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into  something  substantially  excel¬ 
lent.  But  the  causes  which  are  operating  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and 
its  daily  indications  of  admirable  properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind 
observers,  who  are  only  affected  by  the  little  a^rities  incident  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of  things ; 
of  those  matters  which  come  in  contact  with  their  private  interests  and 
personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and 
petty  contorts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finished,  and  over-populous 
state  of  society ;  where  the  ranks  of  useful  laMur  are  crowded,  and  many 
earn  a  painful  and  servile  subsistence,  by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  self-indulgence.  These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-im¬ 
portant  in  the  estimation  of  their  narrow  minds ;  which  either  do  not  per¬ 
ceive,  or  will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
among  us,  by  great  and  ^nerally  diffused  blessings.  They  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  diuppointed  in  some  unreasonable  expectation  of  sudden  gain. 
They  may  have  pictured  America  to  themselves  an  El  Dorado,  where  gold  and 
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■ilver  abounded,  and  the  natives  were  lacking  in  sagacity ;  and  where  they 
were  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich,  in  some  unforeseen,  but  easy 
manner.  The  game  wealcness  of  mind  that  indulges  absurd  expectationn, 
produces  petulance  in  disappointment.  Such  persona  become  embittered 
against  the  country  on  finding  that  there,  as  every  where  else,  a  man  must 
HOW  before  he  can  reap ;  must  win  weaJth  by  industry  and  talent ;  and 
iniut  contend  with  the  common  difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people.  Perhaps,  through  mistake 
or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or  the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  counte¬ 
nance  the  stranger,  prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  have  been 
treated  with  unwontra  respect  in  America :  and  luving  been  acciutomed  all 
their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below  the  surfaee  of  good  society,  and 
brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling  of  inferiority,  .they  become  arrogant  on  the 
common  bron  of  civility ;  they  attribute  to  the  lowliness  of  others  their 
own  elevation ;  and  underrate  a  society  where  there  are  no  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  where,  by  any  chance,  such  individuals  as  themselves  can 
rise  to  consequence.'* 

These  reflections  appear  to  us  full  of  good  sense.  What  fol¬ 
lows  is  in  a  higher  strain,  and  manifests  a  bolder  spirit,  which, 
however,  so  far  from  dismaying  us,  excites  in  our  minds  a  hope, 
that  those  to  whom  the  remonstrance  and  the  expostulatory  ar¬ 
guments  are  more  directly  applicable,  will  admit  tneir  value,  and 
reform  accordingly.  It  ouglit  to  be  the  ambition  of  literature, 
which,  in  reality,  is  of  no  particular  country,  to  lend  the  full 
weight  of  its  influence  in  controlling  those  wretched  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  which,  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  their 
fatal  effects,  so  often  desolate  the  fair  face  of  society.  The 
author  is  still  speaking  of  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of 
English  writers : 

My  countrymen  attach  too  much  consequence  to  these  attacks.  They 
cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue  of  misrepresentations  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  woven  round  iis,  are  like  cobwebs  woven  round  the  limbs  of 
an  infant  dant.  Our  country  continually  outgrows  them.  One  falsehood 
after  another  falls  off  of  itself.  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we 
live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All  the  writers  of  England  united,  if 
we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so  unworthy 
a  combination,  could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  importance  and 
matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not  conceal  that  these  are  owing,  not 
merely  to  pnysical  and  local,  hut  also  to  moral  causes, — to  the  political 
liberty,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral 
and  religious  principles,  which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  people;  and  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowledged  and  wonderful 
supporters  of  their  own  national  power  and  glory.  But  why  are  we  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  alive  to  the  aspersions  of  England?  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  so  affected  by  the  contumely  she  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  us  ? 
It  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation 
has  its  being.  The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation’s  fame ;  with 
its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation’s  deeds,  and  from  their  collective 
testimony  is  national  glory  or  national  disgrace  established.  For  ourselves, 
therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little  importance  whether  England 
does  us  justice  or  not :  it  is,  perhaps,  of  far  more  importance  to  herself. 
She  is  instilling  anger  and  resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation, 
to  grow  with  iU  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in  America, 
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u  some  of  ber  w?iten  are  labouring  to  convince  her,  she  is  hereafter  to 
find  an  invidious  rival,  and  a  ginntic  foe,  she  may  thank  those  very 
writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship,  and  irritated  hostility.  Every 
one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the  present  day,  and 
how  much  the  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  <^trol. 
The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  temporary  ;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them  ;  but 
the  danders  of  the  pen  pierce  to  the  heart ;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  no¬ 
blest  spirits ;  they  awell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but  seldom  that  any  one  overt 
act  produces  hostilities  between  two  nations ;  there  exists,  most  commonly, 
a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a  predisposition  to  take  offence.  Trace 
these  to  their  cause,  and  how  often  will  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
mischievous  effhsions  of  mercenary  writers,  who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and 
for  ignominious  bread,  concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to  inflame 
the  generous  and  the  brave.  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this 
point ;  for  it  applies  most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case.  Over  no 
nation  does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of 
America ;  for  the  universal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes  every  in¬ 
dividual  a  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  our  country,  that  does  not  circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There  is 
not  a  calumny  dropt  from  an  English  pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  ut¬ 
tered  by  an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to  blight  good  will,  and  add 
to  the  mass  of  latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then,  as  England  does, 
the  fountain  head  from  whence  the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling, — a  stream  where  the  two 
nations  might  meet  together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness.  Should  she, 
however,  persist  in  turning  it  to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come 
when  she  may  repent  her  folly.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may 
be  of  little  moment  to  her ;  but  the  future  destinies  of  that  country  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt :  over  those  of  England  there  lower  some  shadows  of  un¬ 
certainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive ;  should  those  reverses 
overtake  her,  from  which  the  proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ;  she 
may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side 
a  nation  she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her 
only  chance  for  real  friendsnip  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  domi¬ 
nions." 

We  conclude  this  momentous  topic  with  the  author's  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  state  of  American  feeling  towards  us,  and  his  advice 
to  his  own  countrymen.  They  immediately  follow .  the  preced¬ 
ing  extract ;  with  the  purport  of  which  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
perfectly  in  unison. 

“  There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  wnich  have 
been  diligently  propagatc<l  by  designing  writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  con¬ 
siderable  political  hostility,  and  a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the 
English  press ;  but,  collectively  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  England.  Indei^,  at  one  time  they  amounted,  in 
ma^  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The  bare  name 
of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  coniidence  and  hospitality  of  every 
family,  and  too  often  gave  a  transient  currency  to  the  worthless  and  the  un¬ 
grateful.  Throughout  the  country  there  was  something  of  enthusiasm  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  England.  We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowetl  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  veneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers— the  august  re¬ 
pository  of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — the  birth-place  and 
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maasoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our  paternal  history.  After  our  own 
country,  there  was  none  in  whose  glory  we  more  delighted — none  whose 
good  opinion  we  were  more  anxious  to  possess— none  toward  which  our 
hearts  yearned  with  such  throbhings  of  consanguinity.  Even  during  the 
late  war,  whenever  there  was  the  least  opportunity  for  kind  feelings  to 
spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  generous  spirits  of  our  country  to 
wow  that,  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  fu¬ 
ture  frsendship.  Is  sU  this  to  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  this  go-lden  band  of  kin¬ 
dred  sympatliies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  for  the  best— it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which  might  have  kept  us  in 
mental  vassalage,  interfered  occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  nowth  of  proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the 
kindred  tie  I  and  there  are  feelings  dearer  than  interest— closer  to  the  ncart 
than  pride — ^that  will  still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of  re^t,  as  we  wander 
farther  and  farther  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  lament  ue  waywanlness  of 
the  parent  that  could  repel  the  affections  of  the  child.  I 

Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of  England  may 
be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimination  on  our  part  would  be  equally 
ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and  spirited  vinchcation  of  our  country, 
or  the  keenest  castigation  of  oer  ^nderers — but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  kind,  to  retort  sarcasm  and  inspire  prejudice,  which  seems  to  be 
spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly  against 
such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil,  instep  of  redressing  the  wrong. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sarcasm ;  but  it  is 
a  paltry  and  unprofitable  contest.  It  is  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind, 
fretted  into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed  into  indignation.  If  England  is 
willing  to  permit  the  mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  rancorous  animosities 
of  politics,  to  deprave  the  int^enty  of  her  press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of 
public  opinion,  let  us  beware  of  her  example.  She  may  deem  it  her  interest 
to  diffuse  error,  and  engender  antipathy,  for  the  ptu-pose  of  checking  emi¬ 
gration  :  we  have  no  purpose  of  the  kind  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any 
spirit  of  national  jealousy  to  gratify  ;  for,  as  yet,  in  all  our  rivalships  with 
England,  we  are  the  rising  and  the  gaining  party.  There  can  be  no  end  to 
answer,  ^eref^re,  but  the  gratification  of  resentment — a  mere  spirit  of  reta¬ 
liation,  and  even  that  is  impotent.  Our  retorts  are  never  republished  in 
England :  they  fall  short,  therefore,  of  their  aim ;  but  they  foster  a  queru¬ 
lous  and  peevish  temper  among  our  writers ;  they  sour  the  sweet  now  of 
our  early  literature,  and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its  blossoms.  What 
is  still  worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own  country,  and,  as  far  as  they 
have  effect,  excite  virulent  national  prejudices.  Tnis  last  is  the  evil  most 
especially  to  be  deprecated.  Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  om- 
nion,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public 
mind.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge :  whoever,  therefore, 
knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps  the  foundation  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  strength.^’ - 

It  should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation  at  least,  de¬ 
stitute  of  national  antipathies,  and  exercising,  not  merely  the  overt  acts  of 
hospitality,  but  those  more  rare  and  noble  courtesies  which  s|>riiig  from 
liberality  of  opinion." - 

But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelings,  so  far  as 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable  in 
the  English  character.  We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imitative 
one,  and  must  take  our  examples  and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  llie 
existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country  more  worthy  of  our  study 
than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analogous  to  ours. 
The  manners  of  her  people— their  intellectual  activity— their  freedom  of 
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opimoi>~their  habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects  which  concern  the  dear- 
est  interests  and  most  sacred  charities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the 
American  character,  and,  in  fact,  are  ail  intrinsically  excellent ;  for  it  is 
in  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  pros¬ 
perity  are  laid  ;  and  however  ue  superstructure  may  be  time- worn,  or  over¬ 
run  by  abuses,  there  must  be  sometUng  solid  in  the  basis,  admirable  in  the 
materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of  an  edifice  that  so  long  has  towered 
unshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  wri¬ 
ters,  therefore,  discarding  all  feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate 
the  illiberality  of  British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  without 
prqudice,  and  with  determined  candour.  While  they  rebuke  the  indiscri- 
minating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  countrymen  admire  and  imitate 
every  thing  English,  merely  becar.se  it  is  English,  let  them  frankly  point 
out  what  is  really  wortliy  of  approbation.  We  may  thus  place  England  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  de¬ 
ductions  from  ages  of  experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absur¬ 
dities  which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embelli^  our 
national  character.” 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  happy  exemplification  of  his  pre¬ 
cepts  than  what  the  author  himself  has  furnished  in  the  Sketches 
before  us,  wherever  the  subject  of  them  requires  their  adoption. 
Witness  especially  his  picture  of  “  Rural  life  in  England,”  which 
IS  full  of  compliment  to  our  national  taste,  our  enjoyment  of 
country  occupation,  and  our  domestic  habits ;  and  his  very  a- 
musing  portrait  of  that  symbolical  personage,  “  John  Bull.”  We 
shall  cull  a  few  passages  from  these  two  sketches,  though  they 
are  in  different  volumes ;  as,  by  comparing  them  together,  we 
may  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  better  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  power  of  the  entire  pieces,  than  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  separate  notices,  though  of  greater  dimensions. 

"  In  some  countries,  the  large  cities  absorb  the  we^th  and  fashion  of  the 
nation :  they  are  the  only  fix^  abodes  of  elegant  and  intelligent  society, 
and  the  country  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering  place,  or  genem 
rendezvous,  of  the  polite  classes,  where  tliey  devote  a  small  portion  of  the 
year  to  a  hurry  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and,  having  indulged  this  kind  of 
carnival,  return  again  to  tlie  apparently  more  congenial  habits  of  rural  life. 
The  various  orders  of  society  are  therefore  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  must  retired  neighbourhoods  aflTord  specimens  uf 
the  difierent  ranks.  The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the  rural 
feeling.  They  nossess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  uic  pleasures  and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion 
seems  inherent  in  tnem.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  bom  and  brought 
up  among  brick  walls  and  bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  ha¬ 
bits,  and  evince  a  tact  for  rural  occu^iation.  The  merchant  has  his  snug 
retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  often  displays  as  much 
pride  and  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  maturing  of 
his  fhiits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  the  success  of  a 
cnnmercial  enterjmse.  Even  those  less  fortunate  individuals,  who  are 
doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  die  midst  of  din  and  traffic,  contrive  to  have 
something  that  shall  remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the 
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mott  dark  and  dingy  quartm  of  the  dty,  the  drawing-room  window  reaem- 
bles  frequentlr  a  bank  of  flowera :  erery  spot  capable  of  vegetation,  has  ita 
grass-plot  and  flower-bed ;  and  every  square  its  mimic  pan,  laid  oat  with 

picturesqoe  taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing  verdure. - ‘ 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  hb  natural  feel¬ 
ings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  formalities  and  negative  dvih. 
ties  of  town :  throws  off  his  habits  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and 
free-hearted.  He  manages  to  collect  around  him  all  the  conveniences  and 
elegandes  of  polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  His  country-seat  a- 
bounds  with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retirement,  tastefiu  gratifi¬ 
cation,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintings,  music,  horses,  dogs,  and  sport¬ 
ing  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  at  hand.  He  puts  no  constraint  dther  upon 
his  gUmts  or  himself,  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitaliu,  provides  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  accormng  to  his  incli¬ 
nation. — 

"  The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the  country  has 
difllised  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to 
the  lowest  cl^  The  very  labourer,  with  his  thatched  cottar  and  narrow 
slip  of  ^und,  attends  to  their  embellishment.  The  trim  heu^,  the  grass 
plot  before  the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  with  snug  box,  the  wood¬ 
bine  trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  bloasonu  about  the  lattice ; 
the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window,  the  hwy  providently  planted  about  the 
house,  to  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green 
summer  to  cheer  the  fireside : — all  these  bespeak  the  influence  of  taste,  flow¬ 
ing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public 
mind.  If  ever  love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the 
cottage  of  an  Engli^  peasant. 

"  The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  English, 
has  had  a  gi^t  and  salutary  eflect  upon  the  national  character.  I  do  not 
know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  effeminacy  which  characterise  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
they  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and 
freshness  of  complexion,  wmch  I  am  inelin^  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating  recreations 
of  the  conn^.  These  haid^  exercises  poduce  also  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manlmese  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  even 
the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the  town  cannot  caaly  pervert,  and  can  never 
entirely  destroy. - 

"  The  man  of  refinement  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with 
the  lower  orders  in  rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  caaudly  mingles  with  the 
lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad 
to  wave  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter  into  the  honest  heartfelt  en¬ 
joyments  of  common  life.  Indeed,  the  very  amusements  of  the  country 
bring  men  more  and  more  together ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  'and  horn 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  nobili^  and  gentry  arc  more  popular  among  the  inferior  orders  in 
England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country ;  and  why  the  latter  have 
endured  so  many  excessive  prewares  and  extremities,  without  repining  more 
generally  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

“  To  tills  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  rural  feeling  that  runs  through  British  literature ;  the  frequent 
use  of  illustrations  from  rural  life ;  those  incomparable  descriptioas  of  na¬ 
ture,  tiiat  abound  in  the  British  poets,  that  have  continu^  dhwn  from 

the  flower  and  the  leaf”  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our  closets 
all  the  freshness' and  fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.  'I%e  pastoral  writ- 
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en  of  other  ooantriet  wpew  u  if  they  had  wd  nature  an  occasional  visit, 
and  become  acquainted  with  her  general  cnarms ;  but  the  British  poets 
have  lived  and  revelled  with  her,— ^ey  have  wooed  her  in  her  most  secret 
haunts,— they  have  watched  her  minutest  caprices.  A  spray  could  not 
tremble  in  the  breeze — a  ieaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamond 
drop  could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fngrance  could  not  exhale  from  the 
humble  violet — nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning ;  but 
it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and  wrought 
up  into  some  beautiful  morality. — ' 

"  The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery,  is  the  moral  feeling 
that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order, 
of  quiet,  of  sober  well-established  principles,  of  hoary  usage  and  reverend 
custom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peace¬ 
ful  existence.  The  md  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low  massive 
portal ;  its  gothic  tower ;  its  windows  rich  with  tracery  and  painted  glass, 
in  scrupulous  preservation ;  its  stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  worthies 
of  the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil ;  its  tombstones, 
recording  successive  generations  oif  sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still 
plo^h  the  same  fiel£,  and  kneel  at  the  same  altar.  The  parsonage,  a 
quaint  irregular  pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants.  The  stile  aud  footpath  leading  from 
the  churchyard,  across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  immemorial  right  of  way.  The  neighbouring  village,  with  its 
Tcnerable  cottam,  it*  public  green,  sheltered  by  trees,  under  which  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  race  nave  sported.  The  antique  family  mansion,' 
lUnding  arort  in  some  little  rural  domain,  but  locddng  down  with  a  pro¬ 
tecting  air  hp  the  surrounding  scene. — All  these  common  features  of  Eng¬ 
lish  lanilscape,  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  an  hereditary  transmis- 
lioD  of  home-bred  virtues  and  local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and 
toucfahigly  for  the  moral  character  of  the  people.” 

"  John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain  downright,  matter-of-fact  fel¬ 
low,  with  much  less  of  poetry  abwt  him  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little 
of  romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling.  He 
excels  in  humour,  more  than  in  wit ;  is  jolly,  rather  than  gay ;  meuncho- 
Ij,  rather  than  morose ;  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  surprised 
into  a  broad  laugh ;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn  for  Imht 
pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  hu¬ 
mour,  and  to  ulk  about  himself ;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  quar¬ 
rel,  with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled.  In  this  last 
req)ect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  a  pr^nsity  to  be  somewhat  too  ready. 
He  is  a  busy-minded  personage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for  himself  and  fa¬ 
mily,  but  for  all  the  country  round,  and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be 
every  body’s  champion.  He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  set¬ 
tle  his  neighbour’s  affiurs,  and  takes  it  in  grwt  duc^eon  if  they  engage  in 
say  matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he  seMom 
engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without  fini^ng  by  petting  into 
a  squabble  with  aU  parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  weir  mgratitude. 
He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble  ccience  of  defence,  and 
having  accomplished  himself  in  we  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons,  and 
become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing  and  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  trouble- 
mne  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most 
distant  of  his  neighbours,  but  be  b^ns  incontinently  to  fumble  with  the 
head  of  his  cudgm,  and  consiiler  whether  his  interest  or  honour  does  not 
toquire  that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broils.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his 
relations  of  pride  and  policy  so  completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no 
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eTent  can  take  place,  without  ininnging  some  of  hit  flnely-spun  righta  and 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments  stretclung 
forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old  spider, 
who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber,  so  diat  a  fly  cannot  buzz, 
nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally 
forth  wrathfully  from  his  den.  Though  really  a  good-heartra,  good-tem¬ 
pered  old  fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst 
of  contention.  It  is  one  of  to  peculiarities,  however,  that  he  only  relishes 
the  banning  of  an  affray  :  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  but 
comes^out  of  it  grumbhng,  even  when  victorious;  and  though  no  one 
fights  with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
is  over,  and  he  comes  to  tne  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  they 
have  been  quarreling  a^ut.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fighting  that  he  ought  so 
much  to  be  on  his  guaiJ  against,  as  making  friends.  It  u  difficult  to  cud¬ 
gel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  and  you  may 
oargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  is  like  one  of  his  own 
ships,  which  will  weather  the  roughest  storm  unii\jured,  but  roll  its  masts 
overboard  in  the  succeediug  calm. 

"  He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of  pulling 
out  a  long  purse;  flinging  to  money  bravely  about  at  boxing-matches, 
horse-races,  and  cock-fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among  'gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  fancy ;’  but  immediately  after  one  of  these  fits  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  he  will  M  taken  with  violent  qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short 
at  the  most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk  desperately  of  being  ruined,  and 
brought  upon  the  parish ;  and  in  such  moods,  will  not  pay  the  smallest 
tradesman  8  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  punc¬ 
tual  and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world  ;  drawing  his  coin  out  of  hit 
breeches’  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance ;  paying  to  the  uttermost  farthing ; 
but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growl.  With  all  his  talk  of  econo¬ 
my,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful  proviaer,  and  a  horoitable  housekeeper. 
His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how 
he  may  afford  to  be  extravagant ;  for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef-steak 
and  pint  of  port  one  day,  tnat  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole,  broach  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neighbours,  on  the  next. — 

“  With  all  his  odd  humours  and  obstinate  prejudices,  John  Bull  is  a 
sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may  not  be  so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as 
he  thinks  himself,  but  he  is  at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbours  repre¬ 
sent  him.  His  virtues  are  all  his  own  ;  all  plain,  home-bi^,  and  unaf¬ 
fected.  His  very  faults  smack  of  the  raciness  of  his  good  qualities.  His 
extravagance  savours  of  his  generosity  ;  his  quarrelsomeness  his  courage; 
his  credulity  of  his  open  faith  ;  his  vanity  of  his  pride ;  and  his  bluntncss 
of  his  sincerity.  They  are  all  the  redunoancies  of  a  rich  and  liberal  cha¬ 
racter.  He  is  like  his  own  oak  ;  rough  without,  but  sonnd  and  solid  with¬ 
in  ;  whose  bark  abounds  with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and 
grandeur  of  the  timber ;  and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful  groaning  and 
murmuring  in  the  least  storm,  from  their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance. 
There  ia  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  his  old  family  mansion  that 
is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered 
comfortably  habitable,  I  should  almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with  da¬ 
ring  the  prwnt  conflict  of  tastes  and  tminions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are 
no  doubt  good  architects  that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many  I  fear  are  mere 
levellers,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their  mattocks  on  the 
venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground, 
and  perhaps  buried  themselvi's  among  the  rmns.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that 
John  s  present  troubles  may  teach  him  more  pmdcnce  in  future.  That  he 
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may  cease  to  distress  his  mind  about  other  people's  afBtirs ;  that  he  may 
give  up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  his  neighbours,  and 
the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  me  world,  by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he 
may  remain  quietly  at  oorne  ;  gradually  get  ms  house  into  repair ;  cultivate 
his  rich  estate  according  to  Ws  fancy ;  husband  his  income — if  he  thinks 
proper ;  bring  his  unruly  children  into  order — if  he  can ;  renew  the  jovial 
scenes  of  ancient  prosperity  ;  and  long  enjoy,  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green, 
an  honourable,  and  a  merry  old  age.’^ 

The  whole  of  the  Sketch,  from  which  the  last  paragraph  is 
quoted,  we  may  remark,  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  our 
political  and  moral  condition,  given  in  the  form  of  the  character 
of  an  individual,  and  may  be  held  as  a  pretty  Jaitliful  portrait. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  not  so  agreeable  in  every 
respect,  as  we  could  wish ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  production  of 
an  artist,  who  certainly  intends  us  no  injury,  though  he  is  not 
always  complimentary.  Several  of  our  national  features  are  also 
drawn  in  the  Sketches  denominated  “  Christmas,” Christmas 
Eve,”  Christmas  Day,”  “  Christmas  Dinner,”  &c.  to  which 
we  must  necessarily  refer  the  curious  reader. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  designated  the  narrative  and  di¬ 
dactic  portions  of  the  work,  to  which,  perhaps,  we  might  have 
added  a  few  of  rather  an  intermediate  or  mixed  nature,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  them  justice,  by  specifying  their  contents. 
Among  the  pieces  of  a  pathetic  cast,  but  which  are  also  narrative, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  stories,  we  may  mention  “  The  Wife,” 
“  The  Broken  Heart,”  “  The  Widow  and  her  Son,”  and  “  The 
Pride  of  the  Village,”  as  very  good  of  their  kind,  though  no 
way  remarkable  for  invention,  the  incidents  being  of  pretty  com* 
non  occurrence  in  works  of  fiction.  Somewhat  alli^  to  them, 
but  possessed,  also,  either  of  a  spice  of  humour,  or  of  a  large 
admixture  of  something  approaching  to  epic  machinery,  are, 
“  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  “  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,”  and  “  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.”  The  Sketches  in  which  humour 
pr^ominates,  are  chiefly  “  The  Boar’s  Head  Tavern,”  “  Little 
Britain,”  “  'The  Angler,”  and  those  relating  to  Christmas.  But 
though  we  have  thus  clasrihed  these  Sketches,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  reader  will  easily  imagine,  from  the  slightest  allusion 
to  them,  that  the  various  qualities  on  which  the  arrangement  is 
founded,  are  frequently  mixed  up,  so  as  to  give  a  very  compo- 
ute  appearance  to  every  individual  production.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  we  shall  make  our  remaining  selection  of  extracts*  with¬ 
out  scrupulously  adhering  to  our  own  generic  characters. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Kaatskill  mountmns,  a  branch  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  range,  lived  there,  while  as  yet  the  thought  of  inde¬ 
pendence  had  not  visited  an  American  bosom,  in  a  small  village 
that  had  been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  a  simple. 
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easy-hearted,  stupid  fellow,  hight  Rip  Van  Winkle,  whose  chief 
employment, — saving  and  excepting  his  devotion  to  the  necessa- 
lies  of  life — was  amusing  the  ola  wives  and  children  of  bis 
neighbourhood,  not  forgetting  his  own,  or  trudging  the  country 
in  search  of  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons ;  and  whose  chief  domestic 
excellence,  in  the  judgment  of  his  better  half,  was  his  perfect  sub¬ 
jection  to  her  sovereign  rule  and  authority,— patience  being  the 
unconquerable  virtue  of  his  constitution.  He  possessed  a  little 
farm,  but,  according  to  his  maxims,  there  was  no  use  in  working 
it ;  and  the  same  idea  was  very  naturally  extended  to  every 
thing  else  that,  by  other  men,  would  have  been  thought  deserv- 
ing  of  some  care  and  attention.  The  consequences  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen ;  but  Rip  was  no  prophet,  and  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  wife's  tongue  miled  to  teach  him  wisdom.  Times, 
Uierefore,  grew  worse  and  worse  with  him ;  and  his  ordinary 
visitations  at  the  village  inn  became,  in  course,  rather  more  apt 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  ominous  appearance  of  his  partner,  who 
had  increasing  reasons  for  inveighing,  to  the  best  of  her  prac¬ 
tised  ability,  agiunst  his  idleness  and  his  dissipation.  Poor  Rip, 
finding  no  rest  for  himself,  was  oRen  fiun  to  betake  him  to  the 
woods,  having  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  faithful  dog.  Wolf, 
by  his  ude.  In  one.  of  these  rambles,  he  happened  to  stretch 
considerably  beyond  his  usual  boundary,  and,  Wing  a  good  deal 
pleased  wiui  tW  scenery  around  him,  prolonged  his  stay  till 
evening  advanced,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  return 
home  before  night.  While  thinking  with  no  small  dread  of  what 
he  might  expect  from  Dame  Winkle,  but  preparing  nevertheless 
to  encounter  her  oratory,  by  descending  from  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Kaatskill,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  his  name 
shouted  from  a  distance.  After  looking  intently  in  the  direction 
whence  the  unknown  vcnce  seemed  to  come,— 

— "  he  nerodved  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending 
under  toe  weight  of  something  hr  curkd  on  his  back.  He  was  a  short 
square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair,  and  a  griszled  beard.  His 
dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  tlie 
waist— seyeral  pairs  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  decorated 
with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore 
on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for 
Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and  dis¬ 
trustful  m  this  new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
and,  mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  ap¬ 
parently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. — During  the  whole  time  Rjp 
and  his  companion  h,'d  labourtd  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the  former  mar¬ 
velled  greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this 
wild  mountain,  yet  there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible  about 
the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe,  and  check^  farailiaritv.  On  entering  a 
hollow  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  new  objects  presented  uemselves.  On  a 
level  spot  in  the  centre,  was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages  playing  at 
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nine-pini.  Tbey  were  dressed  in  t  quaint,  outlandish  fashion :  some  wore 
short  doublets,  others  jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of 
them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's.  Their 
visages,  too,  were  peculiar :  one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and  small  pig¬ 
gish  eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was 
surmount^  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock’s-tail. 
They  all  had  beards,  of  various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  countenance ;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger, 
high-crowned  bat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
roses  in  them.  The  whole  j^up  remind^  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old 
Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlour  of  Dominic  Van  Schaick,  the  village  parson, 
and  whicn  had  been  brought  over  fVom  Holland  at  the  time  of  tne  settle¬ 
ment  What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip,  was,  that  though  these  folks 
were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained  the  mvest  faces, 
the  most  mysterious  sUence,  and  were  withal  the  most  melancholy  party  of 
pleasure  be  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  but  the  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed 
along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder.  As  Rip  and  his  com¬ 
panion  approached  them,  they  suddenly  desisted  fhnn  their  play,  and  stared 
St  him  with  such  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange  uncouth  lack¬ 
lustre  countenances,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote 
together.” 

Rip  becomes  cup-bearer  for  the  evening  to  this  extraordinary 
company,  who  resume  their  game ;  and  he  ventures,  when  un¬ 
observed  by  them,  to  partake  of  the  liquor  which  he  thus  distri¬ 
buted,  till  at  last  he  gets  quite  intoxicated,  and  falls  asleep.  The 
finnsequence  of  this  potation  was  not  a  little  marvellous. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  ^een  knoll,  from  whence  he  had 
first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes—  it  was  a  bright 
sunnv  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  among  the  bushes^ 
snd  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze. 

Surely,”  thought  Rip,  ''  1  have  not  slept  here  all  night.”  He  recalled 
the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  'The  strange  man  with  a  keg  of  liquor 
—the  mountain  ravine— the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the  wo-begone 
party  at  nine-pins — the  flaggon — “  Oh  that  flaggon  !  that  wicked  fla^n !” 
thought  Rip— “  what  excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  r  ^  He 
look^  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean  well-oiled  fowling-piece, 
he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  him,  the  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the 
lock  falling  off,  and  the  sto^  worm-eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the 
grave  roysters  ^  the  mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  having  dozed 
him  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared ; 
but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel  or  partridra.  He  whistled 
after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated  his 
whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen.” 

He  endeavours,  stiff'  as  he  feels  himself,  to  discover  the  scen^ 
of  his  evening's  entertainment,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his  dog  and 
gun  from  the  party,  but  neither  it  nor  they  can  be  found.  He 
then  resolves  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards,  in  spite  of  his  aug¬ 
mented  terror  at  the  thought  of  the  reception  he  should  expe¬ 
rience.  As  he  approaches  the  village,  he  meets  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  seen  before,  not  one  of  whom  knows 
him,  and  all  of  whose  dress  and  appearance  is  unlike  what  he  re- 
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collected.  The  very  village  is  so  altered  that  he  can  scarcely  re- 
cognize  it. 

“  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  windows — 
every  thing  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he  b^an  to  doubt 
whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this 
was  his  native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There  stood 
the  Kaatskill  mountains — there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance — there 
was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely 
perplexed.  <  That  flagon  last  night,’  thought  he,  *  has  addled  m^  poor 
Iiead  sadly !’  It  was  with  some  d^culty  that  be  found  his  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the 
hinges.  A  half-starved  dog  that  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it. 
Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  shewed  his  teeth,  and  passed 
on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — ‘  My  very  dog,’  sighed  poor  Rip, 
'  has  forgotten  me !’  He  entered  the  house,  which  Dame  Van  Winkle  h«l 
always  krat  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  aban¬ 
doned.  This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubM  fears — he  callra  loud¬ 
ly  for  his  wife  and  children — the  lonely  chambers  rung  for  a  moment  with 
his  voice,  and  then  all  again  was  silence.  He  now  hurried  forth,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  his  old  resort,  the  village  inn — ^but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large 
ricketty  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  windows, 
some  oif  them  broken,  and  mended  witn  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over 
the  door  was  painted,  *  The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle.’  Instead 
of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there 
pow  was  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with  something  on  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
nightcap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  sin^;\iltf  assem¬ 
blage  of  stars  and  stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He 
recognised  on  the  sign,  however,  the  rub^  face  of  King  George,  under 
which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe ;  but  even  mis  was  singular¬ 
ly  metamorohosed.  The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff",  a 
sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated 
with  a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  paint^  in  large  characters,  Gene- 
BAL  Washington.” 

The  reader  will,  ere  now,  it  is  probable,  have  divined  the  cause, 
to  the  natural  operation  of  which  all  these  changes  are  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  ;  and,  if  tlie  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  be  familiar  to  him, 
he  will  desire  no  other  voucher  of  Rip’s  oblivious  existence  than 
the  histonan's  assertion.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
all  the  remmning  incidents  in  this  transformation,  which  are 
equally  well  managed  as  those  we  have  so  amply  transcribed. 
Rip  is  at  last  recognised  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
village ;  and,  after  a  little  drilling,  becomes  a  pretty  tolerable 
'chronicle  of  the  old  times  “  before  the  war.”  The  mysterious, 
comico-serious,  and  silently-amused  party,  a  share  of  whose  be¬ 
verage  had  procured  him  a  slumber  of  twenty  years  duration,  is 
understood  m  the  villa^  to  have  been  the  great  Hendrick  Hud¬ 
son,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  with  his  crew  of  the 
Half  moon,  who  are  permitted,  once  in  twenty  years,  to  revisit 
the  Kaatskill  mountains,  where  they  occupy  inemselves  in  the 
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nianner  above  mentioned ;  **  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  hen- 
“  pecked  husbands  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy 
**  on  their  hands,  that  ,they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out 
**  of  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  flagon.” 

The  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow  is  given  to  a  little  valley  that  lies 
a  few  miles  from  the  market  village  of  Tarry  Town,  in  one  of  the 
eoves  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  uncommon  stillness  and  repose,  and  a  peculiar  drowsy  influ¬ 
ence  supposed  to  hang  over  it,  and  to  affect  the  character  both  of 
its  native  inhabitants,  and  those  persons  who  may  be  induced  to 
reside  in  it ;  all  of  whom  are  noted  for  their  tendency  to  day¬ 
dreams,  their  liability  to  trances  and  other  marvellous  visitations, 
and  the  consequent  prevalence  among  them  of  extraordinary 
tales,  hobgoblin  stories,  and  superstitious  beliefs.  Among  the 
supernatural  beings  accustomed  to  haunt  this  favourite  spot,  the 
chief  personage  is  understood  to  be  a  martial  figure  without  a 
head,  riding  on  horseback,  thought  by  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
neighbours  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper  who  had  the 
mishap  to  have  his  head  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  one  of 
the  actions  of  the  revolutionary  war.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  rank  or  station  while  a  tenant  of  this  world,  and  in  an 
entire  condition,  he  is  now  of  superlative  importance  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  and  its  vicinity,  to  whom  he 
is  quite  well  known  by  the  title  of  The  Headless  Horseman  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  So  much  of  local  and  traditionary  information 
is  necessary  for  the  reader,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  fate  of  an 
individual  with  whom  it  is  thought  w'orth  while  to  make  him  ac- 
c^utunted.  The  person  now  alluded  to  is  Ichabod  Crane,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Connecticut,  but  transplanted  into  this  valley,  where,  as 
he  himself  used  to  term  it,  he  “  tarried,’’  for  the  highly  import¬ 
ant  purpose  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  ^ 

“  The  c(^omen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was 
tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoiilders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands 
that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels, 
and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and 
flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glaMV  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock,  niched  upon  his  spinSe  neck,  to  tell 
whidi  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill 
on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one 
might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  th^ 
eai^,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn-field.  His  school-nouse  was  a 
low  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows 
partly  glaz^,  and  partly  patahed  with  leaves  of  old  copy-bwlm.  It  was  most 
ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  that  though  a  thief 
might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrassment  in  «tting 
out;  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  tha  architect,  Yost  Van  Hoaten^ 
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from  the  m3rBtery  of  an  eel-pot  The  schoolvhouae  stood  iu  a  rather  lonely 
but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running 
close  by,  and  a  fbnnidable  birch  tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it  From  hence 
the  low  murmurs  of  his  pupils’  voices,  coumng  ot«r  their  lessons,  might  be 
heard  in  %  drowsy  summer  s  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive ;  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  me¬ 
nace  or  command ;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as 
he  luged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth 
to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  that  ever  b^  in  mind  the  golden  max¬ 
im,  “  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." — Ichabod  Crane’s  scholars  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  spoiled.” 

Such  then  was  lehabod  in  appearance,  and  such  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  something  more  must  be  said  both  of  himself  and  his 
circumstances,  ere  his  tragical  history  can  be  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehended.  As  the  revenue  arising  from  his  professional  la- 
[K>urs  was  small,  it  behoved  him  to  endeavour  to  help  out  his 
maintenance  by  such  other  talents  and  capabilities  as  nature  and 
education  had  given  him,  and,  moreover,  to  jiay  periodical  visits 
to  such  of  the  neighbours  as  entrusted  him  with  their  children. 

With  these  he  lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the  rounds 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  his  worldly  eflects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief.  That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic 
patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous  burthen, 
and  schoolmasters  as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  himself 
both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the  fanners  occasionally  in  the  lighter 
labours  of  their  farms ;  helped  to  make  hay ;  mended  the  fences ;  took  the 
horses  to  water ;  drove  the  cows  from  pasture  ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter 
fire.  He  laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with 
which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became  wonderfully 
gentle  and  initiating.  He  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers,  by 
petting  the  children,  particularly  the  younit ;  and,  like  the  lion  Md, 
which  whilome  so  maraanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  witli  a 
child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cra^e  with  his  foot  for  whole  hours  together. 
In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing-master  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  peked  up  many  bright  shillings,  by  instructing  the  young 
folks  in  p^mody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him  on  Sundays, 
to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen 
singers  p  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from 
the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
congestion  ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  he  heard  in  that  church, 
and  which  may  even  Im.  heard  half  a  mile  ofl*,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  whira  are  said  to  be  Intimately 
descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  little  make¬ 
shifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is  commonly  denominated  "  by  hook 
and  by  crook,”  the  worthy  pedagime  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was 
thougnt,  by  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labour  of  hard  work,  to  have 
a  wondeifid  easy  life  of  it.” 

Ichabod,  moreover,  had  certain  accomplishments,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  deportment  and  manners,  whicn  rendered  him  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  female  part  of  his  neighbourhood.  He 
used  to  figure  away  among  the  younger  damsds,  in  the  church¬ 
yard  between  services,  “  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the 
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**  wild  vines  that  overrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  ratting  for 
**  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  mi  Urn  tomb-stones;  <Hr. 

«  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the. 
«  adjacent  mill-pond."  And  to  young  and  old,  besides  his  being 
an  excellent  family  gazette,  **  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
«  gossip  from  house  to  house,"  he  rendered  himself  excessiveljr 
interesting,  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anecdotes  and  narratives 
respecting  ghosts,  witchcraft,  and  all  other  frightful  and  porten^ 
tous  things,  not  forgetting  the  headless  horseman  of  their  native 
valley, — in  all  of  which  he  had  fully  as  much  faith  as  the  youngest 
or  the  oldest  of  his  wondering  auditory.  Altogether,  then,  it 
might  well  be  thought,  Ichabod  Crane  bid  fiur  for  as  flourishing 
a  continuance  in  Sleepy  Hollow  as  the  state  of  humanity  could 
promise,  and  no  doubt  would  have  realized  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
spectres  he  had  seen,  and  other  supernatural  besetments,  **  if 
^  his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more 
per^exity  to  mortal  man,  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  whole 
“  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that  was— a  woman.”  He 
happened  to  have  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  toward  the  sex 
and  besides  this  predisposition  to  the  tender  passion,  which  the 
native  charms  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  only  child  of  a  Dutch  far¬ 
mer,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite,  he  did  not  want  the  good  sense 
to  perceive  that  there  were  various  concomitants  which  rendered 
a  matrimonial  union  with  that  lady  highly  eligible.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment  on  this  point  would  be  easily  made  out  to 
the  reader's  entire  satisfaction,  were  we  to  quote  the  animated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  farm  in  which  the  blooming  damsel  resided.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  show  the  effects  on  the  cnraptuiw  senses  of  the  hero. 

"  The  pedaf;o^e’8  mouth  wateretl,  as  he  looked  upon  this  sumptuous 
promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  devouring  mind’s  ^e,  he  pictoretl 
to  himself  every  roasting  pig  running  about  with  a  pudding  in  its  bwy,  and 
an  apple  in  its  mouth ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfm’table 
pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in 
th^  own  gravy  ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  (Ushes,  like  snug  married 
couples,  with  a  decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw 
carved  out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and  Juicy  relishing  ham  ;  not  a 
turkey,  but  he  beheld  daintily  dressed  up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing, 
and,  peradventure,  a  necklace  of  savoury  sausages ;  and  even  bright  chan- 
ticl^  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  in  a  side-dish,  with  uplift^  claws, 
as  if  craving  that  quarter  vmich  his  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while 
Uving.  As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled  his 
great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat, 
^'rve,  of  buck-wheat  and  Indian  com,  and  the  orchards  burthened  with 
ruduy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart 
yearned  aftCT  the  damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains.  ^Vhen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  Itis  heart  was  complete. — From  the  moment 
Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  irriad 
was  at  an  end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  peer¬ 
less  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.” 
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But  a  young  lady  every  way  so  amiable  was  not  likely  to  be 
without  admirers :  and  Ichabod,  of  course,  had  his  rivals.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  by  much — 

-  “  was  a  hurley,  roaring,  roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or, 
according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of  the 
country  round,  which  rung  with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He 
was  broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  short,  curly,  black  hair,  and 
a  bluff,  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and 
arrogance.  From  nis  Herculean  fame  and  gr^t  powers  of  hmb,  he  had  re¬ 
ceive  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones,  by  which  lie  was  universidly  known. 
He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  being  as  dex¬ 
terous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock¬ 
fights  ;  and,  with  the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  always  acquires  in 
rustic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  ^at  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  ap¬ 
peal.  He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic ;  had  more  mischief 
than  ill-will  in  his  composition ;  and  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness, 
there  was  a  strong  dash  of  wa^sh  good-humour  at  bottom.” 

Brom  Bones,  in  short,  was  quite  a  contrast  to  Ichabod  Crane, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  any  man  experienced  in  such  matters, 
would  undoubt^Iy  be  thought  more  likely  to  succeed  in  address¬ 
es  to  the  sex.  But  love,  as  is  well  known,  is  blind.  What 
wonder  then,  if  Ichabod,  contemplating  his  own  multifarious 
qualifications,  should  think  himself  warranted  to  persevere  in  so 
honourable  a  contest  ?  He  was  prudent  enough,  however,  to  re¬ 
solve  on  using  a  little  caution  in  his  courtship,  rather  than  to 
take  the  field  openly  in  the  face  of  such  an  opponent.  His  visits 
at  the  farm-house,  accordingly,  were  made  in  his  character  of  a 
lunging-master ;  and  under  this  guise  he  so  far  succeeded  with 
the  young  lady,  as  to  excite  very  obvious  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones,  who  latterly  proce^ed,  with  tho 
help  of  his  boon  companions,  to  manifest  most  indecorous  hosti¬ 
lity  against  him. — 

— They  harried  hia  hitherto  peaceful  domains ;  smoked  oiit  his  singing- 
Rchool,  hy  stopping  up  the  chimney  ;  broke  into  the  school-house  at  night, 
in  spite  of  its  formidable  fastenings  of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned 
every  thing  topsy-turvy ;  so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  all 
the  witches  in  tne  country  held  their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still 
more  annoying,  Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in 
presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog,  whom  he  taught  to  whine 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Ichabod’s,  to  in¬ 
struct  her  in  psalmody.” 

All  this  was  vexatious  enough  ;  but  the  hope  that  his  perse¬ 
verance  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Katrina,  and 
her  goods  and  chattels,  sustained  him  ;  and  how  near  he  was  to 
this  consummation  may  be  guessed  from  an  invitation  which  he 
received  one  day  to  attend  a  merry-making,  or  “  quilting  fro? 
“  lie,”  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  that  lady’s  lather.  Full  of  joy¬ 
ous  expectations  from  such  an  entertidnment,  and  the  brilliant 
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progress  of  his  suit^  which  it  might  favour,  Ichabod  prepared  his 
person  at  the  toilet  with  extra  care ;  and  that  he  might  make  his 
appear’rance  in  the  most  gallant  style,  borrowed  a  horse  from  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  was  residing  at  the  time.  How  fitted  he 
seemed  for  lady’s  love,”  when  thus  rigged  out  and  equipped, 
let  the  following  outline  testify. 

— “  The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  hroken*down  plough  horse,  that  had 
satlired  almost  every  thing  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shag¬ 
ged,  with  a  ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  mane  and  tw 
were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs ;  one  eye  h^  lost  its  pupil,  and  was 
elaring  and  spectral ;  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it. 
IdiabM  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with  short  stirrups, 
which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp 
elbows  stuac  out  like  grasshoppers’ ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in 
his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and  as  the  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms 
was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A'  small  wool  hat  rested  on 
the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  W  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called ;  and 
the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  flutterra  out  almost  to  the  horse’s  tail.  Such 
wss  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as  they  shambled  out  of  the 
gate  oi  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  day  light.” 

Arrived  at  the  house  of  Van  Tassel,  Ichabod  found  one  of  the 
grandest  and  gayest  assemblages  which  the  country  could  fur¬ 
nish  out,  and  every  thing  provided  for  them  that  could  contri¬ 
bute  to  good  cheer — cakes  of  various  denominations  innumer¬ 
able,  pies  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pumpkins,  slices  of  ham  and 
smok^  beef,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  delect^le  profusion,  to  all  of  which 
the  dilatable  pedagogue  did  commendable,  and,  no  question,  com¬ 
mended  justice.  Then  followed  dancing,  in  which,  with  equally 
marvellous  dexterity,  he  displayed  himself  to  the  admiration  of 
the  beholders — and  no  wonder,  as  the  enchanting  Katrina  was 
his  partner,  **  and  smiled  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous 
“  oglings ;  while  Brom  ]^nes,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and 
“  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner.”  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  sumptuous  and  highly  inspiring  entertainment 
was  characterized,  appropriately  enough  for  the  climate  and 
some  of  the  party,  by  sundry  fearful  stories,  in  which  the  gallop¬ 
ing  decapitated  Hessian  made  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  which 
jwoducect  their  wonted  effect  on  our  star-stricken  hero. — Friends 
must  part.  The  company  broke  up  and  went  homewards. 
lchab(M  alone  remained  behind,  to  the  intent  of  urging  his  me¬ 
rits  on  the  ftur  object  of  his  ardent  regard,  convinced  that  he 
had  done  all  to  ensure  success.  Alas !  how  speedily  and  re¬ 
morselessly  does  disappointment  often  tread  on  the  heels  of  hope ! 
Katrina,  Oh  the  slut !  had  only  played  the  coquet ;  and  the  poor 
pedagogue,  chop-fallen,  and  utterly  discomfited,  had  to  take  to  his 
mne  Gunpowder,  and  flee  the  field  I  The  particulars  of  his 
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hasty  retreat,  and  the  remainder  of  his  eventfal  career  must  be 
delivered  in  the  words  of  his  historian. 

"  It  WM  the  very  witdiing  time  of  night  that  Icbabod,  heavy-hearted 
and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travel  homewards,  along  the  i^es  of  the  lof^ 
hills,  which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  him  traversed,  so  cheerily 
ib  the  afternoon.  The  hour  was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the 
Tappaan  Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here  and 
there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop,  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In 
the  dead  hush  of  midnight,  he  could  even  nao'  the  barking  of  the  watch¬ 
dog  ftx>m  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  funt 
as  only  to  mve  an  idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faithfhl  companion  of  man. 
Now  and  men  too,  the  Icng-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awaken¬ 
ed,  would  sound,  tar  off,  from  some  farm  house  away  among  the  hills— but 
it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him, 
but  occasionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural 
twang  of  a  bull  ftog,  ftoin  a  neighbouring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping  nnoorefort- 
ably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed.  All  the  stories  of  gho^  and  gob¬ 
lins  that  he  had  heard  in  the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recol¬ 
lection.  The  night  ^w  darker  and  darker  ;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deep¬ 
er  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He 
had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  approamng  the 
very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In 
the  centre  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  mlip  tree,  which  towered  like  a 
^nt  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
land-mark.  Its  limbs  were  {parled,  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form 
tiunks  for  ordinary  tress,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising 
again  into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the  tradcal  story  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Andre,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by ;  and  was  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mgjor  Andre’s  tree.  The  common  people  regarded 
it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  its  ill-starri  namesake,  and  paiy  from  the  tales  of  strange 
sights  and  doleful  lamentations  told  concerning  it.  As  Ichabod  approachi 
tms  fearfbl  tree,  he  began  to  whistle;  he  thought  hie  whistle  was  answered: 
it  was  but  a  blak  sweeping  sharply  trough  the  dry  branches.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white,  hanging  in 
the  midst  of  the  tree ;  he  paused  and  ceased  whistling ;  hut  on  looking  more 
narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  bem  scathed  by 
lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan — liis 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle :  it  was  but  the 
rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about  by 
the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 
^Jpniit  two  hundrra  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  broOk  crossed  the  road, 
and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  den,  known  by  the  name  of 
Wiley’s  Swamp.  A  Km  rough  1cm,  laid  aide  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge 
QVCT  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the  road  where  the  brook ,  entered  the 
wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chesnuts,  matud  thick  with  wild-mpe  vjnes, 
threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it  To  pass  this  bridge,  was  the  severest 
trial.  It  was  at  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andr^  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  under  the  covert  of  those  chesnuts  and  vines  wete  the  sturdy 
yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him.  This  has  eret  since  been  considered 
a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  school-boy  who  has  to 
pass  it  alone  ailer  dark.  As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
mump ;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  hslf 
a  score  of  kicks  in  the  Hbs,  and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge ; 
but  instead  of  starting  f^ard,  the  perverse  old  animal  mule  a  lateral 
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uoTemoit,  and  ran  Intndside  amnst  the  fence.  Idiabod,  whoae  lean  in* 
creaaed  with  the  delay,  jerked  the  reiu  on  the  other  aide,  and  kicked  luaU 
ily  with  the  contrary  foot :  it  was  all  in  rain :  hia  steed  started,  it  is  true, 
bat  it  was  only  to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  into  a  thicket  of 
brambles  and  elder  bnwes.  The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed  both  whip 
and  heel  upon  the  starreling  riba  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward, 
snufliing  and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridm,  with  a  su^ 
denneas  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling  over  his  head.  Just  at 
this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  Bridge  caught  the  sensitive 
ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  tlm  margin  of  the 
brook,  he  bdeld  something  huge,  miashamn,  black,  and  towering.  It 
stirred  not,  but  seemed  gathWed  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  frantic  mon> 
ster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller.  The  hair  of  the  afiri^ted  peda¬ 
gogue  rose  upon  his  head  with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  turn  and 
fly  was  now  too  late ;  and  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping  ghost 
or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  umn  the  wings  of  the  wind  ? 
Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded,  in  stammering 
accents — ‘  Who  are  you  He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand 
in  a  still  more  agitatra  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  he 
cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
broke  forth  with  involuntary  fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the 
shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and 
a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was 
dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree 
be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  laige  dimensions,  and 
mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  inole»- 
tation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jo^jnff  along 
on  die  blind  aide  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  Iright  ana 
waywardness.  Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com¬ 
panion,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  hhn  behind.  The 
stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulled 
up,  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinkii^  to  lag  behind — the  other  did  the  same. 
Uis  heart  began  to  sink  within  him ;  he  endeavoured  to  resume  his  psalm- 
tnne,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
not  utter  a  stave.  Tha%  was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence 
of  this  pertinacious  companion  that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was 
soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought 
the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveller  in  relief  against  the  ^y,  gigantic  in  height, 
and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck,  on  perceiving  that  he 
was  headless !  but  his  bmrror  was  still  more  increas^,  on  observing  that  the 
head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before  him  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle !  His  terror  rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained  down 
a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  move^ 
ment,  to  give  his  companion  the  sbp— but  the  spectre  started  full  jump 
with  him.  Away  then  they  dashed,  through  thick  and  thin ;  stones  flying, 
and  sparks  flashing,  at  every  bound  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments  flutter^ 
m  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over  his  horse’s  head,  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  flight.  They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns 
off*  to  Sleepy  Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a  de¬ 
mon,  insteM  of  keeping  w  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged  head¬ 
long  downhill  to  the  left.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow  ^aded  by 
trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in 
goblin  story,  and  just  beyond  swe^  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church.  As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskil¬ 
ful  rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chace ;  but  just  as  he  had  got  half- 
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■wkj  throogli  the  hoDoirj  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gare  waj,  and  he  felt  it 
slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  anu  endeavoured  to 
hoM  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old 
Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  m  heard 
it  trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans 
Van  Ripper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was  his  Sunday's  saddle; 
but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears:  the  mrblin  was  hard  on  his  naunches ; 
and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was !)  he  haa  much-ado  to  maintain  his  seat ; 
aomedmes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  and  somedmes  jolted 
on  the  high  ritlge  of  his  horse’s  back  bone,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily 
feared  would  have  cleaved  him  asunder.  An  opening  in  the  trees  now 
cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that  the  Church  Bridge  was  at  hand.  The 
wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that 
he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under 
the  trees  beyond.  '  If  1  can  but  reach  that  bridge,'  thought  Ichabod,  *  I 
am  safe.’  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  pandng  and  blowing  close 
behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  con¬ 
vulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprung  upon  the  bridge ;  he 
thundered  over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side,  and 
now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind,  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the 
goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him. 
Ichabod  endeavoured  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  en¬ 
countered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash — ^he  was  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed 
by  like  a  whhlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  the  saddle,  and  with  the 
bridle  under  his  foot,  soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master’s  gate.  Ichabod 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast— dinner-hour  came,  but  no  Icha¬ 
bod.  .The  boys  assembled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  the 
banks  of  the  brook ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now  began  to 
feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  after  dili^nt  investintion,  they  came  upon  his 
traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road,  leading  to  the  church,  was  found  the  sad¬ 
dle,  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  the  tracks  of  horses’  hoofs,  deeply  dented  in  the 
road,  aud  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond 
which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep 
and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a 
1  shattered  pumpkin.  The  brook  was  searchttl,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmas¬ 

ter  .was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  ex¬ 
amined  the  bundle  which  contained  all  his  worldly  efl^ts.  They  consisted 
of  two  shirts  and  a  half ;  two  stocks  for  the  neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted 
I  stockings;  an  old  pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes;  a  rusty  razor;  a  book  of 

psalm  tunes,  full  of  dog’s  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe. — The  mysterious 
event  caused  much  speculation  at  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots 
.  of  gazers  and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  church-yard,  at  the  Iwidge,  and 

at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories 
Brouwer,  &c.  &c.  were  called  to  mina;  and  when  they  had  diligendy  consi- 
:  '  dered  them  all,  and  cempared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case, 

they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ichab^  had  been 
^  carried  off  by  the  galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  nobody’s 

f  debt,  nobo^  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him :  the  school  was  remo- 

,  ved  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  hollow,  and  another  pedag(^e  reigned  in 

his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York  on  a  visit  ae- 
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vend  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account  of  the  ghostly  adrenture  was 
received,  brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive  ; 
that  he  had  left  the  neighbourhooid,  partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and 
llans  Van  Ripper,'  and  partly  in  mortiiicauon  at  luWng  been  suddenly  dis¬ 
missed  by  die  heiress ;  that  ne  had  changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  ;  had  kept  school  and  studi^  law  at  the  same  time ;  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician,  electioneered,  written  for  the  news- 

Eipers,  and,  finally,  had  bran  made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court. 

rom  Bones,  too,  who,  shortly  after  his  rival’s  disappearance,  conducted 
the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  obwrved  to  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and  always  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention  of  the  pumpkin;  which  led  some  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  be  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  c^ose  to  tell.” 

Glancing  one  morning  over  the  comic  scenes  of  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  IV.  and  carried  in  imagination  to  the  Boar's  Head  tavern, 
the  thought  strikes  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crayon  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Eastcneap,  to  see  if  that  abode  of  jollity  were  in  existence,  or 
he  could  light  on  any  legendary  traces  of  mine  hostess,"  and 
her  merry  guests.  The  narrative  of  his  expedition  is  entertmning 
enough,  and  may  furnish  fair  evidence  of  his  savoury  hu¬ 
mour  and  graphic  power.  Passing  over  the  adventures  and  won¬ 
ders  he  encountered  in  the  haunted  regions  of  Cocklane,  the 
faded  glories  of  Little  Britain,  his  perils  in  Cateaton  Street,  and 
Old  Jewry,  &c.  &c.  he  proceeds  thus : 

"  I  at  lehgth  arrived  in  merry  Eastcheap,  that  ancient  r^on  of  wit  and 
wassail,  where  the  very  names  of  the  streets  relished  of  good  cheer,  as  Pud¬ 
ding-Lane  bears  testimony  even  at  the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says 
aid  Stow,  ‘  was  always  famous  for  its  convivial  doings.  The  cookes  cri^  hot 
ribbes  of  beef  rosted,  pies  well-baked,  and  other  victuals.  There  was  clat¬ 
tering  of  pewter  pots,  harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie.*  Alas !  how  sadly  is  the 
scene  changed  since  the  roaring  days  of  Falstaff  and  old  Stow.  The  mad¬ 
cap  royster  has  given  place  to  the  plodding  tradesman ;  the  clattering  of 
pots  and  the  sound  of  '  harpe  and  sawtrie,’  to  the  din  of  carts  and  the  ac¬ 
cursed  dinging  of  the  dustman’s  bell ;  and  no  song  is  heard,  save,  haply,  the 
strain  of  some  syren  from  Billingsgate,  chaunting  the  eiilogy  of  debased 
mackerel.  1  sought,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame  Quickly.  The 
only  relique  of  it  is  a  boar’s  head,  carved  in  relief  on  stone,  which  formerly 
served  as  the  sign,  but,  at  present,  is  built  into  the  parting  line  of  two 
houses,  which  stand  on  the  scite  of  the  renowned  old  tavern. 

"  For  the  history  of  this  little  empire  of  good  fellowship,  I  was  referred 
to  a  tallow-chandler’s  widow,  opposite,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  up 
on  the  spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  indisputablefchronicler  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoi^ — Her  information  did  not  extend  far  back  into  antiquity.  She  co^d 
throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame 
Quickly  espoused  the  valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  it 
was  unfortunately  burnt  down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  flou¬ 
rish  under  the  old  name  and  sign,  imtil  a  dyin^  landlord,  struck  with  re- 
morse'for  double  scores,  bad  measures,  and  other  iniquities  which  are  incident 
to  the  sinful  race  of  publicans,  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven, 
by  bequeathing  the  tavern  to  St  Michael’s  Church,  Crooked-Lane,  toward 
the  supporting  of  a  chaplain.  For  some  time  the  vestry  meetings  were  re¬ 
gularly  neld  there  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  old  Boar  never  held  up  his 
be*d  under  church-govemment.  He  gradually  declined,  and  finally  gave 
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hi*  iMt  gup  about  thirty  yean  aincc.  The  tavern  wu  then  tamed  into 
shm ;  but  she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of  it  wu  atiU  preserved  in  St.  I 
Miwaera  Churdi,  which  stood  just  m  the  rear.— 

“  No  such  painting  wu  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael. 

*  Marry,  and  amen!’  s^  I,  *  here  endeth  my  research  !*  So  I  wu  giving  the 
matter  up,  with  the  air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  fnend,  the  aexton, 
perceiving  me  to  be  carious  in  every  thi^  relative  to  the  old  tavern,  of^recl 
to  ^ow  me  the  choice  vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  remote  times,  when  the  parish  meetings  were  held  at  the  Boar's  Heait. 
These  were  deposited  in  the  parish  club*room,  which  had  been  transferred, 
on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  • 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  stands.  No.  13,  Mile>Lane, 
hearing  the  title  of  the  Mason’s  Arms,  and  is  kept  by  Muter  Edward  Ho- 
neyball,  the  ‘  bully-rock’  of  the  establishment.  It  is  one  of  those  little  ta¬ 
verns  which  abound  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  form  the  centre  of  gossip 
and  intelligence  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which 
wu  narrow  and  darkling;  for  in  these  close  lanes  but  few  rays  of  reflected 
light  are  enabled  to  struggle  down  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  teoad-day  is  at 
but  but  a  tolerable  twilight.  'The  room  wu  partitioned  into  boxes,  each 
containing  a  table  sjwcad  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  ready  for  dinner.  This 
shewed  that  the  guests  were  of  the  good  old  stamp,  and  divided  their  day 
equally,  for  it  wu  but  just  one  o’clock.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was 
a  clear  coal  fire,  before  which  a  breut  of  lamb  was  routing.  A  row  of 
bright  brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along  the  mantlepicce, 
and  an  old  fuhioned  clock  ticked  in  one  comer.  There  wu  something  pri¬ 
mitive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  rarlour,  and  hall,  that  carried  me  back  to 
earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The  plara,  indeed,  wu  humble,  but  every 
tiling  had  that  look  of  order  and  neatnen,  which  bespeaks  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  notable  English  housewife.  A  group  of  amjmibious  looking  beings, 
who  might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  rising  themselves  in  one  of 
the  boxes.  As  I  wu  a  visitor  of  rather  higher  pretensions,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  little  misshapen  bock  room,  having  at  leut  nine  comers.  It  wu 
lighted  by  a  sky-light,  furnished  with  antiquated  leathern  chairs,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  portrait  of  a  fat  pig.  It  wu  evidently  appropriated  to 
particular  customers,  and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a  red  nose,  and 
oil-cloth  hat,  seated  in  one  comer,  mcditatii^  on  a  half-empty  pot  of  porter. 
The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and,  with  an  air  of  pro¬ 
found  importance,  imparted  to  her  my  errand.  Dame  Honeyball  wu  a 
likely,  plump,  bustling,  little  woman,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  that  paragon 
of  hostesses.  Dame  Qmckly.  She  seemed  delighted  with  an  opportunity  to 
oblige ;  and,  harrying  up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  ber  house,  where  the  pre¬ 
cious  vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited,  die  return^,  smiling  and 
aourtesying,  with  them  in  her  hands.  The  first  she  presented  me  wu  a 
japann^  iron  tobacco  box,  of  gigantic  sise,  ont  of  which,  I  wu  told,  the 
vestry  had  smoked  at  their  stat^  meetings,  since  time  immemorial ;  and 
which  wu  never  suffered  to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or  used^  com¬ 
mon  occasions.  I  received  it  with  becoming  reverence ;  but  what  wu  iny 
delight  at  beholding  on  its  cover  the  identical  painting  of  which  I  wu  in 
quest.  There  wu  displayed  die  outside  of  the  Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  and 
before  the  door  wu  to  be  seen  the  whole  convivial  group  at  table,  in  full 
revel ;  pictured  with  that  wonderful  fidelity  and  force,  with  which  the  por¬ 
traits  of  renowned  generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated  on  tobacco  boxes, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
die  cunning  limner  had  warily  inscribeil  the  names  of  Prince  Hal  and  Fal- 
stafi'  on  the  bottoms  of  their  ouirs. — While  1  wu  meditating  on  it  with  cn- 
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raptured  gaie.  Dame  Honeyball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  interest  it 
excited,  put  in  ray  hands  a  drinking  cup,  or  goblet,  which  also  belonged  to 
the  vestry,  and  was  descended  from  the  old  Boar’s  Head.  It  bore  ^e  in¬ 
scription  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wythers,  knight,  and  was  held, 
she  told  me,  in  exceeding  great  value,  being  considered  very  “  antyke.” 
This  last  opinion  was  stren^ened  by  the  shabby  gentleman  in  the  red 
nose  and  oil-cloth  hat,  and  whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  from  the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  aroused  from  his  meditation 
on  the  pot  of  porter ;  and,  casting  a  knowing  look  at  the  goblet,  exclaimed, 

“  Aye,  aye,  the  head  don’t  ache  now  that  made  that  there  article  !”— 

“  1  now  turned  to  my  friend,  the  sexton,  to  make  some  farther  inquiries, 
but  I  found  him  sunk  in  pensive  meditation.  His  head  had  declined  a  lit¬ 
tle  on  one  side ;  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach  ; 
and  though  1  could  not  see  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  evi¬ 
dently  st^ng  from  a  comer  of  his  mouth.  1  followed  the  direction  of  his 
eye  through  the  door  which  stood  open,  and  found  it  fixed  wistfully  on  the 
savoury  breast  of  lamb,  roasting  in  dripping  richness  before  the  fire.  1  now 
called  to  mind,  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  my  recondite  investigation,  I  was 
keeping  the  poor  man  from  his  dinner.  My  bowels  yearned  with  sympathy, 
and,  putting  in  his  hand  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and  good-will,  1  de¬ 
parted  with  a  hearty  benediction  on  him.  Dame  Honeyball,  and  the  parish 
dub  of  Crooked  Lane ; — not  foi^etting  my  shabby  but  sententious  friend, 
in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and  copper  nose.” 

The  next  sketch  from  which  we  shall  quote,  “  Little  Britain,*’ 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  book,  though  not  finished  off  with 
most  care.  Mr.  Crayon  says  it  was  put  into  his  hands  by  an  odd¬ 
looking  gentleman  in  a  small  brown  wig  and  snuff-coloured  coat, 
with  whom  he  happened  to  become  acquainted  in  one  of  his  per¬ 
ambulations  through  the  metropolis ;  and  that  the  same  indivU 
dual  is  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  region  in  which  he  resides.  We  think  it  decidedly  in 
his  own  rich  and  highly  coloured  style.  Of  the  locality  of  the 
cluster  of  narrow  streets  and  courts  denominated  Little  Britiun, 
in  the  centre  of  London,  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  take 
for  granted,  who  need  to  be  informed. 

"  Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart’s  core  of  the  dty ;  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It  is  a  fragment  of  London  as  it  was  in  its  bet¬ 
ter  days,  with  its  antiouated  folks  and  fashions.  Here  flourish,  in  great 

Krvation,  many  of  Uie  holiday  games  and  customs  of  yore.  'The  inha¬ 
ts  most  religiously  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  hot-cross-buns 
on  Good  Friday:  and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas:  they  send  love-letters  on 
Valentine’s  Day;  bum  the  rope  on  the  fifth  of  November;  and  kiss  all  the 
girls  u^er  the  misseltoe  at  Christmas.  Roast  beef  and  plum-pludding  are 
also  h»d  in  superstitious  veneration,  and  port  and  sherry  maintain  their 
grounds  as  the  only  true  English  wines ;  all  others  being  considered  vile 
outlandish  beverages.  Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalc^e  of  city  wonders, 
which  its  inhabitants  consider  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  such  as  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls ;  the  figures  that 
strike  the  hours  at  St.  Dunstan’s  clock ;  the  Monument ;  the  lions  in  the 
Tower ;  and  the  wooden  giants  in  Guil^all.  They  still  believe  in  dreams 
and  fortune- telling ;  and  an  old  woman  that  lives  in  Bull-and- Mouth  Street, 
makes  a  tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising  the 
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girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncomfortable  by  comets 
and  eclii>sc8 ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully  at  night,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the  place.  There  are  even  many  ghost  stories  cur¬ 
rent,  ]»rticularly  concerning  the  old  mansion  houses ;  in  several  of  which, 
it  is  said,  strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies,  the  former 
in  full-bottomed  wigs,  hanging  sleeves,  and  swords,  the  latter  in  lappets, 
stays,  hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  the  great 
waste  chambers,  on  moonlight  nights ;  and  are  suppo^  to  be  the  shades  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  in  their  court  dresses. 

“  Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portmit  of  the  former,  is  a  tall,  dry,  old  genUeman,  of  the  name  of  Skryme, 
who  keeps  a  small  apothecary’s  shop.  He  has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  full 
of  cavities  and  projections ;  with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eve,  like  a  pair  of 
h(Hii  spectacles.  He  is  much  thought  of  by  the  old  women,  who  consider  him 
as  a  kind  of  conjuror,  because  he  has  two  or  three  stuffed  alligators  hanging  up 
in  his  shop,  and  several  snakes  in  bottles.  He  is  a  great  re^er  of  almanacks 
and  newspapers,  and  is  much  given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of  plots, 
conspiracies,  fires,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions ;  which  last  ptmm^ 
roena  he  considers  as  sims  of  the  times.  He  has  always  some  dismal  tale  of 
the  kind  to  deal  out  to  his  customers,  witii  his  doses ;  and  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  puts  both  soul  and  body  into  an  uproar.  He  is  a  great  believer  In 
omens  and  predictions ;  gnd  has  the  prophecies  of  Robert  Nixon  and  Mother 
Shipton  by  heart.  No  man  can  make  so  much  out  of  an  eclipse,  or  even  an 
unusually  dark  day ;  and  he  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads 
of  his  customers  and  disciples,  until  they  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their 
wits.  He  has  lately  got  Wd  of  a  {wpular  legend  or  prophecy,  on  which  he 
has  been  unusually  eloquent.  There  has  been  a  saying  current  among  the 
ancient  Sybils,  who  treasure  up  these  things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on 
the  top  of  the  Exchange  shook  hands  with  the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow 
Church  steeple,  fearful  events  would  take  place.  This  strange  conjunction, 
it  seems,  has  as  strangely  come  to  pass.  The  same  architect  has  b^n  lately 
engaged  on  the  repairs  of  the  cupola  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  steeple  of 
Bow  Church  ;  and,  fearful  to  relate,  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actual¬ 
ly  lie,  cheek  hy  jole,  in  the  yard  of  his  workshop.  ‘  Others,'  as  Mr.  Skryme 
is  accustomed  to  sa^,  '  may  go  star-gazing,  and  look  for  conjunctions  in  the 
heavens,  but  here  is  a  conjunction  on  the  earth,  near  at  home,  and  under 
our  own  eyes,  which  surpasses  all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  the  astrolo¬ 
gers.’  Since  these  portentous  weathercocks  have  thus  laid  their  heads  to¬ 
gether,  wonderful  events  had  already  occurred.  The  good  old  king,  not¬ 
withstanding  he  had  lived  eightv-two  years,  had  all  at  once  given  up  the 

Shost ;  another  king  had  mounted  the  throne ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  sud- 
enly ;  another  in  France,  had  been  murdered ;  there  had  been  radical 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  bloody  scenes  at  Manchester ; 
the  great  plot  in  Cato-street — and,  above  all,  the  Queen  had  returned  to 
England !  All  these  and  similar  events  are  recount^  by  Mr.  Skryme  with 
a  mysterious  look,  and  a  dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and,  being  taken  with  his 
ilrugs,  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  stufF^  sea-monsters, 
botUed  serpents,  and  his  own  visage,  which  is  a  title-page  of  tribulation, 
they  have  ^read  great  gloom  through  the  minds  of  tne  people  in  LitQe 
Britain.  They  shake  their  heads  whenever  they  go  by  Bow  Church,  and 
observe,  that  tney  never  expected  any  good  to  come  at  taking  down  that 
steeple,  which,  in  old  times,  told  notning  but  glad  tiding,  as  the  histoiy  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  h^rs  witness.  The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain 
is  a  substantial  cheese-monger,  who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old 
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family  manuona,  ap«l  U  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  round-bellied  mite  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  own  C'heshires.  Indeed,  ha  is  a  man  of  no  little 
standing  and  importance ;  and  his  renown  extends  throu^  Huggin  Lane 
and  Laa  Lane,  and  even  unto  Aldermanbury.  His  opimon  is  very  much 
taken  in  affiurs  of  state,  having  read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half 
century,  torcther  with  the  Gentleman’s  Marine,  llapin’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with  invaluable  max¬ 
ims,  which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  use  for  centuries.  It  is  his  firm 
opinion  that "  it  is  a  moral  impossible,"  so  long  as  England  is  true  to  herself, 
that  any  thing  can  shake  her ;  and  he  has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  national  debt,  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  proves  to  be  a  great  national 
bulwark  and  blessing.  He  passed  the  neater  part  of  liis  life  in  the  purlieus 
of  Little  Britain,  until  of  late  years,  wnen,  having  become  rich,  and  grown 
unto  the  dignity  of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take  his  pleasure  and  see 
the  world.  He  has  therefore  made  several  excursions  to  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  where  he  has  spent  whole  afternoons 
u  looking  back  upon  the  metroTOlis  through  a  telescope,  and  endeavouring 
to  descry  the  steeple  of  St.  Bartnolomew’s.  Not  a  stagc-coacliman  of  BulL- 
and-Mouth  Street,  but  touches  his  hat  as  he  passes ;  and  he  is  considered 

?uite  a  patron  at  the  coach-ofiice  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul’s 
%urch-yard.  His  family  have  been  very  urgent  for  him  to  maike  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Margate ;  but  he  has  great  doubts  of  these  new  gim-cracks  the 
steam-boats,  and  i^eed  thinks  himself  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake 
sea  voyages. 

"  Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its  factions  and  divisions ;  and  party  spirit 
rsn  very  high  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  two  rival  “  Burial  Societies’’ 
being  set  up  in  the  place.  One  held  its  meeting  at  the  Swan  and  Horse 
Shoe,  and  was  patronized  by  the  cheesemonger ;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and 
Crown,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  apothecary.  It  is  needless  to  say,  Uiat  the 
Utter  was  the  most  fiourislung.  I  have  passed  an  evening  or  two  at  ead), 
and  have  acquired  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  being 
buried ;  the  comparative  merits  of  church-yards ;  together  with  divers  hints 
on  the  subject  of  patent  iron  coflSns.  I  have  heard  the  question  discussed 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  to  the  legality  of  prohibiting  the  latter  on  account  of 
their  durability.  The  feuds  occasioned  by  these  societies,  have  happUy  died 
away  of  late ;  but  they  were  for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  contro¬ 
versy,  the  people  of  Little  Britain  being  extremely  solicitous  of  funeral  ho¬ 
nours  and  of  lying  comfortably  in  their  graves.’’ - 

“  There  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and  sensation  in. 
Little  Britain :  these  are,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Fair,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day.  During  the  time  of  the  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  adjoining  r^ons  of 
Smithfield,  there  is  nothing  going  on  but  gossiping  and  gadmng  about. 
The  late  quiet  streets  of  lattle  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of 
strange  figures  and  faces, — every  tavern  is  a  scene  of  rout  and  revel.  The 
fiddle  and  the  song  are  heard  from  the  tap-room,  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
and  at  each  window  may  be  seen  some  group  of  boon  companions,  with  half¬ 
shut  eyes,  hats  on  one  side,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling, 
and  prosing,  and  singing  maudlin  songs  over  their  liquor.  Even  the  sober 
decorum  of  private  families,  which,  1  must  say,  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  other 
times  among  my  neighbours,  is  no  proof  gainst  this  saturnalia.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  keeping  maid-servants  within  doors.  Their  brains  are  al>* 
lolutely  set  madding  with  Punch  and  the  Puppet-Show  ;  the  Flying  Horvs  ; 
Si^or  PoUto ;  the  Fire-Eater ;  the  celebrated  Mr.  Paap ;  and  the  Irish 
Giant.  The  children,  too,  lavish  all  their  holiday  money  in  toys  and  g4t 
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gingerbread,  and  fill  the  house  with  the  Lilliputian  din  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  penny  whistles.  But  the  Lord  Ma;for’B  day  is  the  great  anniversary. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  looked  up  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Britain,  as  the 
greatest  potentate  upon  earth :  his  gilt  coach,  with  six  horses,  as  the  siun- 
mit  of  human  splendour ;  and  his  procession,  with  all  the  Sheriffs  and  Al¬ 
dermen  in  his  train,  as  the  mndest  of  earthly  pageants.  How  they  exult 
in  the  idea,  that  the  king^itnself  dare  not  enter  the  city,  without  first 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  lemple  Bar,  and  asking  permission  of  the  Lord 
Mayor :  for  if  he  did,  heaven  and  earth  !  there  is  no  knowing  what  might 
be  the  consei^uence.  The  man  in  armour,  who  rides  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  is  the  city  champion,  has  orders  to  cut  down  every  body  that  offends 
against  the  di^it^  of  the  city ;  and  then  there  is  the  little  man  with  a  vel¬ 
vet  porringer  in  his  hand,  who  sits  at  the  window  of  the  state  coach,  and 
holds  the  city  sword,  as  long  as  a  pike’s  staff — Od’s  blood !  if  he  once  draws 
that  sword,  M^esty  itself  is  not  safe !  Under  the  protection  of  this  n^hty 
potentate,  therefore,  the  good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar  is  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes ;  and  as  to  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  tbe  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tower,  call  in  the 
train  ^nds,  and  put  the  standing  army  of  Beef-eaters  under  arms,  and  he 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  world ! 

'nius  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and  its  own  opi- 
nionsj  Little  Britain  has  long  flourished  as  a  sound  heart  to  this  great  fun¬ 
gous  metropolis.  1  have  pleased  myself  with  considering  it  as  a  chosen  spot, 
wheVe  the  principles  of  sturdy  John  Bullism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed- 
corn,  to  renew  the  national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and  degene¬ 
racy.  I  have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  it ;  for  though  there  might  now  and  then  be  a  few  oashes  of 
opinion  between  tbe  adherents  of  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  and 
an  occasional  feud  between  burial  societies,  yet  these  were  but  transient 
clouds,  and  soon  passed  away.  The  neighbours  met  with  good-will,  parted 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  never  abu^  each  other  except  behind  their 
backs." 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  these  sketches  with  noticing 
one  of  them,  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  made  mention.  It  is 
entitled  “  Stratford-On-Avon,""  and  is  of  course  full  of  allusions 
to  the  “  master-poet,”  from  whom  the  place  so  called  has  derived 
its  fame.  Few  persons  have  gone  there  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage, 
possessed  of  more  poetical  feeling  than  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Crayon,  or  more  capable  of  expres»ng  what  those  filings 
are.  Little  of  novelty,  however,  at  least  as  to  description,  could 
be  expected  from  him  or  any  one  else — the  ceaseless  inquiries  of 
multitudes  of  votaries  leaving  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  most 
diligent  of  their  successors.  But  there  is  an  air  ot  originality,  as 
well  as  great  beauty;  in  what  he  says  on  the  most  frequently  treat¬ 
ed  topics.  Witness  the  following  passage. 

"  We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and  entered 
^  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors  of  massive  oak. 
’The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  and  embellishments  superior 
to  those  of  most  country  churches.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments 
of  nobility  and  gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and 
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burners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakespeare  is 
in  the  chanod.  The  place  is  solenm  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  be> 
fore  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a  low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  './hich  have  in  them  something  ex« 
tremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  shew  that  solicitude  about 
the  qiuet  of  the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and  thoughtr. 
ful  minds : 

Good  friend)  for  Jesus*  sake,  fotbeare 

To  dig  the  dust  encloased  here. 

Bless^  be.  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 

And  curst  be  be  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  ^ve,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust  of  Shake^are,  put  up 
shortly  after  ms  death,  and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is  ' 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
read  in  it  clear  indications  of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he 
was  as  much  characterized  among  his  cotemporaries  as  by  the  vastness  of 
his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease-^ 
fifty-three  years ;  an  untimely  death  for  the  world :  for  what  fruit  might 
not  have  b^n  expected  from  the  golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered 
as.it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  popular  and  royal  favour  ?  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has 
not  been  witliout  its  effect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains 
from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at 
one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years  since  also,  as  some  labourers  were 
digging  to  make  an  ai^oining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which  one  mi^t  have  reached 
into  his  pave.  No  one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains, 
so  awfully  guardctl  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  cu¬ 
rious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  depredations, 
the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was 
finished,  and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made 
bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  1  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shake¬ 
speare." 

A  visit  to  the  grave  of  our  illustrious  bard  might  have  been 
imagiaed  by  many  persons  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  taste 
und  gratitude.  Mr.  Crayon  did  not  content  himself  with  it,  but 
proceeded  to  the  family  seat  of  the  Lucys  at  Charlecot,  and  the 
park  where  the  youthml  Shakespeare  is  reported  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  offence  that  led  to  his  removal  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  That  portion  of  the  sketch  which  relates  to  the  topic  is 
abundantly  interesting,  but  much  too  large  for  any  satisfactory 
notice  on  our  part,  after  the  formidable  length  to  which  we  have 
now  attained,  and  to  which  we  must  add  what  seems  to  us,  as  we 
think  our  readers  will  allow  it  to  be,  a  very  appropriate  conclu¬ 
sion  of  our  highly  commendatory  review — The  author  himself, 
if  he  should  ever  chance  to  see  our  Journal,  would  assuredly 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  compliment  we  mean  to  pay,  when 
we  leave  him  In  company  ivith  Shakespeare. 
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**  I  now  bade  a  reluctant  fkrewell  to  the  old  halL  My  mind  had  become 
80  coinpletely  possessed  by  the  im^nary  scenes  and  characters  connected 
with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  liring  amoiu  them.  ETery  thing 
brought  them,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes  ;  and,  as  the  door  of  the  dining¬ 
room  opened,  I  almost  expected  to  near  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
quavering  forth  his  favourite  ditty : 

"  'Tis  merry  in  nail,  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide !" 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  singular  gift  of 
the  poet ;  to  be  able  to  spread  thus  the  miq^ic  of  his  mind  over  tne  very  face 
of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and  places  a  charm  and  character  not  their  own, 
and  to  turn  tliis  ‘  working-day  world’  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is  in¬ 
deed  the  true  necromancer,  whose  spell  operates  not  upon  the  senses,  but 
upon  the  imagination  and  die  heart.  Umler  the  wizard  influence  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  I  had  been  w’alking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion.  I  had  surveyed 
the  landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every  object  with 
the  hues  of  the  rainMw.  I  had  been  surrounded  with  fancied  beings ;  with 
mere  airy  nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power ;  yet  which,  to  me,  had 
all  the  cliann  of  reality.  I  had  heard  Jacques  soliloquize  beneath  his  oak ; 
bad  beheld  the  fair  Rosalind  and  her  companion  adventuring  through  the 
woodlands  ;  and  above  all,  ha«l  been  once  more  present  with  fat  Jacr  Fal- 
stafl*,  and  his  contemporaries,  from  the  august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to  the 
gentle  Master  Slender,  and  the  sweet  Anna  Parc.  Ten  thousand  honours 
and  blessinp  on  the  bard  who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with 
innocent  illusions ;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbonglit  pleasures  in  my 
chequered  path ;  and  beguiled  my  spirit,  in  many  a  lonely  hour,  with  aU 
the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of  social  life. 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I  paused  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet  lies  buried,  and  could  not  but 
exult  in  the  malediction,  which  has  kept  his  ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet 
and  hallowed  vaults.  What  honour  could  his  name  have  derived  from 
being  mingled  in  dusty  companionship  with  the  epitaphs  and  escutcheons 
and  venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled  multitude  ?  VVTiat  wo^d  a  crowded  comer 
in  Westminster  Abbey  have  been,  compared  with  this  reverend  pile,  which 
seems  to  stand  in  beautifrd  loneliness  as  his  sole  mausoleum  P  The  solici¬ 
tude  about  the  grave  may  be  but  the  oiflq>ring  of  an  overwrought  sensibility  ; 
but  human  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices ;  and  its  best  and 
tenderest  affections  are  mingled  with  these  factitious  feelings.  He  who  has 
sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  fa¬ 
vour,  will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applause, 
so  sWeet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his  native  place.  It  is  there 
that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among  his  kindred  and  his 
early  friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin  to  warn 
him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  in¬ 
fant  to  the  mother’s  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scenes  of  his 
dliMhood. 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  when,  wander¬ 
ing  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his 
paternal  home,  could  ne  have  foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  it  covered  with  renown  ;  that  his  name  should  oecome  the  boast  and 
glory  01  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded  as  its 
most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  should  one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering 
amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to 
bis  tomb.” 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Natural  History  of  Ants.  By  M.  P.  IIuber, 
Member  of  the  Physical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additional 
noU‘s,  by  J.  R.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  i2mo.  Pp.  39S. 
London.  I^m^nau  and  Co.  1820. 

The  foresight  and  industry  of  the  ant  have  been  the  theme  of 
the  moralist  in  all  ages.  The  classical  reader  can  scarcely  fall  to 
recollect  the  fine  contra.st  of  tlie  Roman  poet,  between  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  labours  of  this  diminutive  insect  and  the  an¬ 
xious  cares  and  useless  toils  of  the  miser. 

*  “  Sicut 

Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  inagni  formica  laboris 
trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  strait,  baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri."  Hnr. 
Derived  from  higher  authority,  a  similar  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  precept :  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  con¬ 
sider  her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest.”  Prov#  vi.  8. 

The  social  habits,  wonderful  activity,  and  astonishing  labours 
of  a  being  of  such  insignificant  magnitude,  could  not  long  lie 
overlooked  even  by  the  most  careless  observer.  But  till  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  present  work  commenced  his  curious  inquiries,  the 
history  of  the  ant,  although  the  researches  of  naturalists  had  been 
often  directed  to  its  elucidation,  was  comparatively  little  known. 
The  period  is  not  far  distant  when  even  those  who  liad  studied  the 
habits  of  these  insects  were  so  inaccurate  in  their  observations  as 
to  mistake  the  larvae  for  the  ova ;  and  it  has  been  long,  and  still 
is,  a  vulgar  error  in  this  country,  that  the  same  larvm  are  grains 
of  com  which  the  ant  has  provided  for  its  winter  store. 

I^eeuwenhocck  is  the  first  naturalist  that  has  correctly  traced 
.  the  history  of  the  ant,  and  described,  with  precision,  the  changes 
through  which  it  passes  from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect  insect.  The 
excellent  and  accurate  descriptions  of  Swammerdam  threw  still 
more  light  on  the  subject ;  Linnmus,  with  his  usual  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  sagacity,  distinguishes  seven  species  as  natives  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  De  Geer  contributed  much  inqxirtant  information  to  the 
elucidation  of  their  habits  and  manners,  although,  in  controvert¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  Linnaeus,  he  is  chargeable  with  some  errors  ; 
Latreille  confirms  many  of  the  dubious  facts  announced  by  otlier 
authors ;  and  M.  Huber,  in  the  work  before  us,  by  his  unwearied 
patience  and  ingenious  contrivances,  has  done  more  than  all  his 
predecessors,  not  only  by  bringing  together  the  scattered  mate¬ 
rials  of  their  history,  but  by  adding  to  the  fiutliful  portrait  which 
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he  has  exhibited,  many  new  and  striking  features  of  this  singular 
tribe  of  insects. 

T%  every  naturalist  the  name  of  Huber  has  been  long  known 
by  his  excellent  work  on  bees,  whose  kindred  manners  and  habits, 
it  seems  probable,  led  him  to  prosecute  these  researches,  the  de> 
tail  of  which  is  ihe  ground-work  of  the  present  treatise  The 
first  of  the  twelve  chapters  into  which  the  whole  is  divided  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  architecture  of  ants,  or  the  methods  of  constructing 
and  securing  their  places  of  abode.  The  habitations  of  ants  are 
either  fabricated -with  earth,  formed  in  the  trunk  of  solid  ttees, 
or  composed  of  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants.  In  these  three  me^ 
thods  of  building,  various  modifications  are  adopted  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  be  the  diversity  of  construction,  the  ingenuity  and  ‘skill  that 
appear,  discover  no  mean  degree  of  intelligence,  while  the  con¬ 
cert  and  co-o)ieration  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  individuals  must 
ever  excite  admiration  and  wonder. 

The  fallow  ant,  Formica  rufa^  Lin.  is  divided  by  the  author 
into  two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  well-marked 
characters,  as  well  as  by  a  difi'erence  in  their  habitations.  The 
back  of  the  one  species  is  black,  and  that  of  the  other  is  red  ;  the 
first  fixes  its  abcxle  on  the  sides  of  hedges  and  meadows,  and  the 
second  selects  for  its  habitation  a  place  in  the  wcxxls  or  forests. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  community  of  ants 
is  composed  of  three  kinds,  workers,  males,  and  femmes ;  and 
as  an  example  in  the  fallow  ant  with  the  black  back,  the  workers 
are  of  a  fallow  red,  the  females  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  the 
males  are  of  an  unpolished  black.  Diversities  are  also  observed 
among  the  three  kinds  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  their  bodies. 

The  fallow  ant,  which  is  common  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
is  a  native  of  the  woods ;  and  the  extensive  hillocks  seen  in  such 
places  are  its  habitations.  Tiic  materials  emplovcd  in  their  con¬ 
struction  are  straw,  pieces  of  wood,  leaves,  minute  shells,  and 
different  kinds  of  grmn  ;  and  the  main  design  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  ^of  the  ant-hill  is  to  carry  off*  the  water,  to  defend  the  in¬ 
mates  from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  from  hostile  attacks,  and 
to  regulate  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
evolution  of  their  progeny.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  conical ; 
avenues  are  fornnid  for  the  free  passage  of  the  ants ;  and  their 
number  depends  on  the  population  and  extent  of  the  little  re¬ 
public.  Somedmes  only  a  single  aperture  is  formed  at  the  top 
of  the  hillock ;  but  mure  frequently  several  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  circularly,  and  seem  necessary  to  give  free  egress  to  the 
vast  multitude  of  busy  labourers  of  which  the  colons  is  composed. 

During  the  day,  while  the  fallow  ants  are  employed 'm  their 
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labours  on  the  outside  of  the  hillook,  they  are  at  hand  to  ^ve 
the  alarm  to  those  within  of  any  threatened  danger ;  but  in  the 
night,  when  they  have  ceased  from  toil,  and  liave  retired  to^the 
interior  of  their  habitation,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  wisdom  which  regulates  die  universe,  they 
provide  for  their  safety,  and  secure  themselves  from  those  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  their  unguarded  abode  would  be  otherwise  ex¬ 
posed.  As  night  approaches,  a  new  series  of  labours  annmences ; 
the  spacious  avenues  are  diminished,  the  openings  disappear, 
and  the  dome  is  hnally  closed  on  all  sides.  In  executing  this 
necessary  work,  little  pieces  of  wood  are  collected  and  deported 
at  the  entrance ;  as  the  operation  advances,  smaller  pieces  are 
employed  ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  dried  leaves.  In  the 
pn^ress  of  this  work,  the  members  of  this  active  republic  gra¬ 
dually  retire  to  the  interior  apartments  before  the  last  passages 
are  closed,  and  one  or  two  only  remain  without,  or  are  stationed 
behind  the  doors  on  guard,  while  the  rest,  in  perfect  security, 
enjoy  their  repose  or  engage  in  different  occupations. 

In  the  morning  a  few  ants  are  first  seen  roaming  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ant-hill,  others  make  their  appearance  from  time  to 
time,  and  others  still  issuing  from  their  recesses,  begin  to  remove 
the  wooden  bars  that  shut  up  the  entrance;  the  passages  are  at 
length  free;  and  the  materials  with  which  they  were  closed  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  nest.  This  labour  occupes 
their  industry  for  several  hours.  On  days  of  rain  the  passages 
remain  closely  shut  up ;  when  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  in¬ 
dicates  showery  weather,  they  are  only  partially  opened ;  and 
when  the  rain  falls  they  are  again  as  completely  secured  as  on 
the  approach  of  night. 

To  those  ants  whose  nests  exhibit  the  external  aspect  of  hil¬ 
locks  of  earth,  without  admixture  of  other  materials,  and  present 
in  the  interior  a  series  of  labyrinths,  vaults  and  galleries  very 
ingeniously  constructed,  the  author  has  given  the  name  of  ma¬ 
son-ants.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  appellation  doubts  may  be 
entertained,  since  every  kind  of  ant,  whatever  be  the  diversity 
of  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  its  habitation,  per¬ 
forms  the  work  of  the  mason.  The  brown  ant,  Formica  brun- 
nra  of  Latreille,  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  of 
the  mason-ants ;  it  forms  its  nest  of  diiferent  stories,  each  of 
which  is  four  or  five  lines  in  height ;  and  the  paste  of  earth 
employed  by  this  species  is  so  fine,  that  the  inner  surface  of 
the  walls  is  smooth  and  polished.  In  each  story,  nuinerous 
cavities,  lodges  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  long  galleries  for  ge¬ 
neral  communication  are  distributed ;  the  arched  ceilings  covering 
the  most  spacious  halls  are  supported  by  little  columns,  slender 
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walls,  or  regular  buttresses  ;  and  chambers  having  a  single  en¬ 
trance  which  communicates  with  the  lower  story,  and  large  open 
spaces,  serve  as  a  kind  of  cross  road  in  which  all  the  streets  ter¬ 
minate.  Some  of  the  hillocks  belonging  to  this  species  consist 
of  twenty  stories  above  the  surface,  and  of  an  equal  number  un¬ 
der  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  arrangement  affords  them 
every  facility  and  accommodation  for  placing  their  progeny  in 
the  requisite  temperature.  When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too 
powerful,  the  larvae  are  removed  to  the  lower  apartment,  and 
when  the  rtuny  season  commences,  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
upper  stories  of  the  ant-hill. 

In  watching  the  progressive  labours  of  the  brown  ants,  M. 
Huber  found  that  they  kept  within  their  habitation  during  tlie 
day  ;  but  the  fresh  air  and  the  evening  dew  invited  them  to  a 
renewal  of  their  lalraurs ;  and  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  inspired 
them  with  redoubled  vigour  in  their  industrious  exertions.  When 
the  rain  commences,  they  issue  from  their  subterranean  recesses, 
and  having  ascertained  the  fact,  immediately  return,  and  then 
re-appear  on  the  surface,  each  ant  bearing  between  its  teeth  a 
pellet  of  earth,  which  is  deposited  on  the  roof  of  the  nest.  As 
the  work  advances,  walls  are  seen  rising  on  all  sides,  and  co¬ 
lumns  ranged  at  regular  distances,  are  observed  starting  up  for 
supporting  the  ceiling  of  halls  and  spacious  a|)artments.  The 
ant  forms  the  pellet  of  earth  by  scraping  it  with  the  end  of  its 
mandibles ;  and  this  pellet  being  deposited  in  its  proper  place, 
is  first  pressed  with  the  teeth,  and  then  rendered  more  compact 
with  the  feet  of  the  insect.  When  the  walls  or  partitions  of  a 
gallery  have  reached  the  height  of  four  or  five  lines,  fragments 
of  moistened  earth  are  attached  to  the  interior  of  each  wall, 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  being  extended  with  the 
new  fragments,  meet  in  the  middle,  and  form  the  covering 
of  the  gallery,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
The  halls  are  sometimes  two  inches  wide,  and,  in  forming 
their  ceiling,  the  work  commences  from  each  of  the  support¬ 
ing  pillars  as  from  a  centre,  and  the  layer  of  earth,  which  is 
horizontal,  and  slightly  convex,  is  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
several  portions  advancing  from  different  points ;  when  the 
whole  is  finished  it  is  more  closely  cemented  by  a  fall  of  rain, 
and  is  completely  consolidated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances  a  story  is  constructed  in  seven  or  eight 
hours. 

In  one  case  the  author  observed  a  body  of  ants  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  second  story  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  first,  and  in  this  labour  they  persevered  for  several  hours  ; 
but  the  nun  ceased  before  the  work  was  covered  in,  and  a  keen 
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wind  springing  up,  dried  the  earthy  paste  so  rapidly  that  it 
crumbled  and  fell  into  powder.  Perceiving  their  efforts  fruit* 
less,  they  not  only  abandoned  the  work,  but  demolished  the 
whole  apartments  that  were  yet  uncovered,  and  scattered  the 
materials  over  the  roof  of  the  last  story.  From  these  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  labours  of  ants  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  the  author  infers  that  these  insects  depend  entirely  on  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  rain  that  falls,  and  nut  on  any 
glutinous  liquid  secreted  from  their  own  bodies,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  paste  of  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  formed. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  effect  of  an  artificial  shower 
which  roused  the  whole  community  to  a  renewal  of  their  labours 
in  enlarging  their  mansion.  Water  in  a  minutely  divided  state 
was  thrown  upon  the  ant-hill  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  roof  brought  the  inhabitants  from  their  retirement 
to  the  surface ;  and  the  sprinkling  being  continued,  they  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  natural  rain,  and  commenced  their  work  with  great 
vigour.  They  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  brought 
up  little  masses  of  the  earth,  deposited  them  on  the  roof,  con¬ 
structed  walls  and  chaml)ers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
finished  an  entire  story. 

In  no  part  of  the  remarkable  history  of  ants  is  more  sagacity 
displayed  than  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  labour  <»bserved  in 
the  construction  of  their  habitation.  When  additional  apart¬ 
ments  arc  required,  the  materials  are  not  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  which,  with  all  their  activity  and  industry,  would  render 
the  labour  of  such  diminutive  workmen  infinite,  but  the  quarry 
being  on  the  nearest  spot,  they  are  dug  out  from  the  bottom  <h 
the  nest.  A  double  advantage  is  thus  gained  by  the  same  ope¬ 
ration  ;  for  while  a  new  story  is  reared  above,  the  excavation 
which  furnished  the  materials  is  fitted  up  as  an  additional  range 
of  apartments  below. 

To  ascertain  whether  ants  act  in  concert  or  independently  of 
each  other,  the  author  directed  his  researches  to  trace  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  dark  ash-coloured  ant,  Formica  fusca^  Lin.  and 
watching  the  operations  of  a  single  individual  of  this  species, 
he  observed  that,  unconnected  with  others,  and  following  out 
its  own  plan,  it  collected  fragments  for  itself,  placed  them  on  the 
nest,  and,  labouring  for  some  time  with  great  ardour  and  perse¬ 
verance,  formed  a  path  of  three  indies  in  length.  When  any 
want  of  coincidence  is  perceived  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
building,  as  when  a  wall  is  too  low,  the  defect  is  immediately 
supplied.  In  one  instance  the  author  observed  a  vaulted  roof 
projected  from  the  wall  of  a  chamber ;  but  as  it  approached  the 
opposite  ude,  the  wall  from  which  it  was  projected  was  found 
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to  be  too  low.  The  error  being  observed,  the  roof  was  irnme* 
dimtely  taken  down,  the  wall  raised,  and  a  new  ceiling  con¬ 
structed  of  the  fragnients  of  the  former.  From  these  facts  and 
observations,  the  author  concludes  that  each  ant  acts  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  companions ;  that  each  can  form  and  execute  plans 
for  itself,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  continues  to  polish  and  re¬ 
touch  its  work ;  and  that  the  rest,  perceiving  the  OTject  in  view, 
unite  their  efforts,  and  without  mistaking  the  design,  or.  marring 
its  progress,  unerringly  and  vigorously  co-operate  in  its  execu¬ 
tion. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  author's  observations  and  details 
of  the  architectural  designs  of  those  ants  which  form  their  nests 
in  timber,  and  of  those  which  construct  their  habitations  in  saw- 
dust ;  but  as  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  other  parts 
of  their  wonderful  history,  we  reluctantly  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself,  assuring  him  that  his  curiosity  will  be  in  no  small 
degree  gratified  by  the  perusal. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  eggs,  larvse  and  pupte, 
occupies  the  second  chapter,  and  the  third  treats  of  the  fecun¬ 
dation  of  ants,— «  method  of  discussing  the  subject  obviously 
preposterous.  The  author,  aware  of  this,  endeavours  to  assign 
reasons  for  deviating  from  the  natural  order ;  but  we  scarcely 
perceive  the  advantage  of  more  distinct  elucidation  which  he 
Las  proposed  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  more  suitable  to 
the  necessary  brevity  of  our  remarks,  to  reverse  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  community  of  ants,  three  distinct 
classes  of  individuals  are  recc^ized,  namely,  the  *  labourers  or 
working  ants,  by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  the  females,  and 
the  males.  The  last  two,  destined  only  to  continue  the  species, 
.seem  to  take  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  perform 
no  part  of  the  work  in  the  construction  of  their  habitation,  col¬ 
lect  no  proviaons,  and  discover  no  affection  or  solicitude  for  their 
progeny.  Every  thing  that  requires  activity  and  exertion,  from 
the  construction  of  the  greatest  works  to  the  smallest  offices,  the 
care  of  their  young  in  all  stages  of  their  existence,  till  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  maturity,  and  even  the  business  of  administering  food  to 
the  males  and  females,  is  cheerfully  undertaken  and  promptly 
executed  by  the  labourers.  Here  mso  it  may  be  proper  to  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  males  and  females  are  each  furnished  with  four 
membranous  wings,  while  the  working  ants  are  destitute  of  those 
instruments  of  motion. 

When  the  proper  period  arrives  for  a  colony  of  ants  to  mi¬ 
grate,  the  requisite  temperature  of  the  air  for  this  purpose  being 
about  67®,  Fahrenheit,  a  very  busy  scene  is  exhibited  on  the  outer 
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surface  of  the  hillock.  The  winged  inhabitants,  which  are  the 
males  and  females,  about  to  take  their  flight,  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  great  seeming  disorder  and  agita¬ 
tion,  run  ab6ut  the  ant-hill,  or  climb  the  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
In  these  movements  they  have  a  numerous  escort  of  labourers, 
who  follow  their  steps  with  ceaseless  solicitude,  and  sometimes 
attempt  to  retain  and  reconduct  them  to  their  former  residence, 
or  offer  them  food  as  the  last  token  of  their  care  and  affection. 
The  males,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  first  quit  the 
paternal  roof,  and  take  flight ;  they  are  quickly  followed  by  the 
females ;  the  winged  tribe  in  one  united  swarm  disappear  in  the 
air ;  and,  having  performed  their  destined  course,  return  to  the 
earth  to  form  a  new  community.  The  workers  for  some  Ume 
continue  to  retrace  the  steps  of  their  departed  friends,  whom 
they  are  never  to  see  more,  and  then  re-enter  the  nest  and  close 
up  the  entrance. 

It  had  been  surmised  by  naturalists,  that  the  swarm  of  winged 
ants,  after  their  flight  in  tbe  air  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating 
the  females,  returned  to  the  parent  abixle.  But  the  author's 
observations  fully  establish  the  fact,  that,  having.once  taken  their 
departure,  they  never  reviat  their  former  residence.  Whatever 
other  necessary  functions  may  be  performed  during  their  aerial 
excursion,  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principud  objects  of  their  emigration. 

If  the  whole  of  the  impregnated  females  abandoned  the  pa¬ 
rent  habitation,  it  would  be  unavoidably,  and  in  a  short  time, 
without  inhabitants.  But  the  working  ants  are  too  anxious  for 
the  continuance  of  their  race  to  permit  any  such  disaster  to  be- 
fal  the  community.  During  the  busy  scene  which  precedes  the 
flight  of  the  new  colony,  some  females,  of  whose  impregnation 
the  labourers  are  quite  aware,  are  seized,  and  even  forcibly  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  interior  of  the  nest.  Impressed  with  the  high 
destiny  which  they  are  aljout  to  fulfil,  in  giving  birth  to  a  new 
race  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  they  voluntarily  divest 
themselves  of  their  wings,  as  no  longer  useful  appendages,  and 
experience  from  the  labourers  all  the  attention  and  kind  ofliaes 
that  solicitude  and  aflection  can  dictate. 

Much  speculation  has  been  employed  by  naturalists  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discover  whether  the  seeming  violence  of  removing  the 
wings  was  inflicted  by  the  female  ant  herself,  or  was  sustained  from 
others.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  author,  in  the  use  of  a 
glass  covering,  or  hive,  by  which  he  aapuired  a  great  deal  of  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  their  manners  and  habits,  has  enabled  him  to 
settle  this  point  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  ;  and,  from  attentive 
observation,  he  has  found  that  the  impregnated  female,  no  longer 
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desirous  of  emigradng  from  the  parent  roof,  permits  herself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  cell  prepared  fur  her  reception  by  the  care 
of  the  labourers,  and  at  once  makes  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
the  instruments  of  flight.  This  operation  seems  to  require  no 
great  exertion ;  for  after  the  wings  are  drawn  backward  and 
forwards  two  or  three  times,  the  whole  four  drop  pfl* ;  and  the 
wingless  ant,  without  appearing  to  have  sufler^  from  the  ef¬ 
fort,  trims  her  body  with  the  hind  feet.  But  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  labourers,  after  seizing  some  females 
that  were  about  to  take  flight,  tore  ofi*  the  wings,  and  conducted 
them  back  to  their  residence.  Did  this  arise  from  excessive 
anxiety,  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  population  ? 

Many  oviparous  animals,  and  most  insects,  after  they  have 
deposited  their  eggs,  take  no  farther  concern  for  their  future 
progeny.  The  turtle  and  the  crocodile,  after  covering  up  their 
ova  in  the  sand,  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  the  common  butterfly  attaches  the  germs  of  the  succeeding 
generation  to  those  plants  which  furnish  food  to  the  larva,  and 
they  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  same  genial  influence ;  and 
the  dragon-fly  drops  its  eggs  near  pools  pf  water  in  which  the 
future  race,  altogether  independent  of  the  parent,  is  to  spend 
the  next  period  ^  its  existence. 

Far'  different  from  this  seeming  disregard  of  the  future  pro¬ 
geny,  is  the  economy  (ff  the  ant  in  rearing  its  young.  No  part 
of  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  females ;  the  whole  of  it,  as 
indeed  of  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  devolves  on  the  labourers,  who  discharge  it  with  an  as¬ 
siduity  and  affection  that  are  without  example  in  the  whole  range 
of  animated  beings.  The  mother  who  is  to  give  birth  to  the  new 
race  is  guarded  with  unceasing  attention,  and  nourished  with  the 
most  anxious  care.  The  excluded  ova,  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
s(fft  membranous  covering,  are  immediately  taken  in  charge  of 
the  labourers,  who  turn  them  continually  with  their  tongues 
and  always  keep  them  moistened.  This  attention  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  promote  their  future  evolution ;  for  from  the 
author’s  experiments  it  appears,  that  they  never  come  to  matu¬ 
rity  if  they  are  permitted  to  become  perfectly  dry. 

During  th'rs  process  of  hatching,  the  ova  are  observed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  contrary  to  what  happens  to  most  insects ;  and 
in  fifteen  days  the  transformation  to  the  larva  state  takes  place. 
In  this  state  they  are  fed  and  nourished  by  the  labourers ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  change,  the  state  of  pupa  or  chrysalis,  the 
same  solidtude  is  manifested. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  constructing  the  nest  of 
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diflerent  stories  to  have  always  the  command  that  degree  of 
heat  which  is  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  state  of  pupa.  For  this  purpose,  the  pupae  are  brought 
near  the  surface,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  powerful,  they  are 
conveyed  to  a  lower  apartment.  In  cases  of  alarm  also  when 
the  hillock  is  injured  or  disturbed,  the  pupse  are  carried  off  by 
their  futhful  guardians  to  a  place  of  sfdety.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  derangement  or  disturbance  of  an  ant-hill  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  will  recollect  the  busy  and  anxious  scene  which 
follows,  when  tlie  labourers  transport  the  pupse,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  grains  of  corn,  to  their  subterranean  abode.  The 
same  bustle  and  agitation  may  be  readily  seen  by  removing  a 
6at  stone  in  a  grass  fleld,  of  which  the  community  has  taken 
advantage  for  the  roof  of  the  nest. 

Certain  causes,  as  too  much  humidity  of  the  spot  which  tliey 
have  selected  for  th^  abode,  or  too  frequent  exposure  to  dan¬ 
ger  or  alarm,  induce  ants  to  change  their  place  of  reudence. 
The  habitation  of  a  colony  of  fallow-ants  being  deranged,  a  fresh 
ant-hill  was  observed  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces  from  the  old 
nest,  with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  a  path  struck  out ' 
in  the  grass.  'Along  this  path  they  were  seen  passing  and  re> 
passing  in  great  numbers,  and  all  those  who  were  going  to  the 
new  establishment  were  loaded  with  their  companions ;  the  num¬ 
bers  of  these  carriers  increased  every  moment ;  and  after  they 
had  conveyed  in  this  manner  several  others  to  cxmuncnce  their 
labours  for  the  new  colony,  a  body  of  ants  returned  to  the  p^ 
rent  abode  to  draw  forth  subjects  for  the  new  pity.  With  great 
eagerness  they  were  seen  to  approach  their  companions,  caressed 
them  with  their  antennae,  caught  them  with  their  fancers,  and, 
as  the  author  expresses  it,  actually  aj^ieared  to  p'cqiose  to  them 
the  journey  ;  and  when  the  ant  to  whom  the  application  is  made, 
seems  disposed  to  emigrate,  the  messenger  from  the  new  esta¬ 
blishment  seizes  it  with  its  mandibles,  and  carries  it  off.  The 
recruiting  for  the  projected  colony  continues  for  several  days,  or 
till  the  whole  of  the  labourers  are  acquainted  with  the  route  te 
their  new  habitation ;  and  when  the  ant-hill  is  at  a  consideraUe 
.  distance  from  their  former  residence,  intermediate  and  temporary 
establishments  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  re¬ 
cruits,  larva;,  males,  and  feraalas,  which  they  And  themselves 
unable  to  convey  in  a  single  journey  to  their  final  destination. 

The  title  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  Of  the  Relation  between 
Ants,”  (among  ants  is  the  proper  expression)  or  the  mode  by 
which  they  hold  comraunicatiun  with  each  oth».  That  the  nu- 
merous  members  of  the  republic  of  ants,  ever  bui^  in  such  a 
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variety  of  concern^  possess  a  common  lan^a^  intellimble  to 
the  whole  community,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  from  the  facts 
and  observations  already  adduced.  Whatever  name  be  given 
to  that  power,  whether  instinct,  or  a  portion  of  intelligence  which 
enables  them  to  vary  their  plans  and  regulate  their  conduct  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  its  existence  is  certain ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  the  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  their  mutual  impressions,  of  exciting  alarm  and  warning  of 
danger.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  that  fact  than  what 
happens  when  the  sentinels  of  the  ant-hill,  which  are  always 
stationed  on  the  surface,  while  the  rest  have  retired,  are  any 
way  disturbed.  When  an  attack  is  made  on  these  faithful  guar¬ 
dians,  the  first  care  of  some  of  the  party  is  to  act  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  while  others  escape  unperceived  and  produce  alarm  through¬ 
out  their  city ;  the  news  of  threatened  danger  spreads  rapidly ; 
the  labourers  rush  out  in  multitudes,  and  with  every  mark  of 
uneariness  and  anger ;  those  to  whose  charge  the  young  are  en¬ 
trusted  convey  them  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  habitation ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  bustle  and  tumult  is  induced  by  the 
intelligence  communicated  by  the  courier  from  the  surface. 

The  language  of  ants  is  expressed  by  tangible  signs ;  and  the 
antennm  ^m  to  be  the  chief  organs  employed.  In  one  experi¬ 
ment  made  by  the  author  on  ants  which  inhabit  hollow  trees,  he 
irritated  some  that  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  com- 
panionsj  by  lightly  breathing  on  them.  Thus  disturbed,  they 
ran  towards  other  ants,  gave  thefn  gentle  blows  with  the  head 
against  the  corslet,  and,  passing  rapidly  in  a  semicircular  direc¬ 
tion,  struck  several  times  successively  against  those  who  neglected 
to  put  themselves  in  motion.  Tnc  latter,  impressed  with  the 
common  danger,  set  off*  immediately,  described  in  their  turn  dif¬ 
ferent  curves,  and  struck  with  their  heads  every  one  they  met  in 
their  passage.  In  a  moment,  the  alarm  was  general ;  the  labour- 
'  ers,  in  great  agitation,  traversed  the  surface  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
multitude,  receiving  notice  of  the  danger,  rushed  out,  and  joined 
the  tumult.  But  the  same  signal  pr^uced  a  different  effect  on 
the  males  and  females.  When  the  information  of  the  danger 
was  communicated  to  them,  they  retreated  for  safety,  and  preci¬ 
pitately  re-entered  their  abode  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Another  striking  experiment  is  detailed  by  the  author.  Hav¬ 
ing  scattered  the  fragments  of  an  ant's  nest  about  the  chamber, 
he  observed  them  to  diverge  on  all  sides,  and  take  many  differ¬ 
ent  routes,  each  individual  seemingly  pursuing  its  own  way. 
Meeting  at  different  points,  they  took  no  particular  notice  of‘ 
each  other,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  wander  about  at 
random,  without  being  able  to  fix  on  a  proper  spot  for  assem- 
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bling.  At  length,  one  of  them  made  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
a  small  chink  in  the  flooring,  through  which  it  passed  to  a.dark 
cavity.  Returning  instantly  to  its  companions,  it  communicated 
the  joyful  intelligence  by  means  of  certain  movements  of  its  an¬ 
tennae  ;  and  having  conducted  'some  of  them  to  the  entrance  of 
the  aperture,  they  in  their  turn  serv’ed  as  guides  to  others.  Every 
time  they  met,  they  stopped,  and  struck  each  other  with  their 
antennae;  seemed  then  to  oe  fully  instructed  of  the  proper  route; 
and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  busy  group  were  securely  lodg¬ 
ed  in  their  new  abode. 

What  is  stated  in  a  note  by  the  translator,  still  farther  eluci¬ 
dates  the  remarkable  talent  of  these  feeble  insects  for  communi¬ 
cating  intelligence.  Dr.  Franklin  having  discovered  a  number 
of  ants  sipping  some  treacle  in  a  cupboard,  drove  them  away, 
and  suspended  the  pot  which  contained  it,  by  a  string  from  the 
ceiling.  Thinking  he  had  put  the  whole  army  to  flight,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  single  ant  leave  the  pot,  ascend  the  string, 
cross  the  ceiling,  and  return  to  its  nest.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  several  of  its  companions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and,  descending  the  string,  reached  the  precious  store,  which 
they  continued  to  revisit,  till  the  whole  of  the  treacle  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  From  this  fact.  Dr.  Franklin  concludes,  that  ants  pos¬ 
sess  some  means  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other.  In 
a  Memoir  of  the  '^I'ransactions  of  the  French  Academy,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  a  solitary  ant  being  taken  from  its  nest,  was 
thrown  on  a  heap  of  com ;  and  that  having  surveyed  this  rich 
treasure,  it  was  observed  to  hasten  immediately  back  to  its  abode,' 
where  it  seems  to  have  communicated  the  news  of  the  discovery 
to  its  companions ;  for  the  granary  was  soon  filled  with  crowds 
of  visitors,  and  the  corn  was  carried  off'. 

Admiring  the  wise  economy  and  industrious  habits  of  the  in¬ 
sect  republic,  in  directing  with  one  harmonious  impulse  all  their 
energies  to  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  society,  we  should 
have  little  expected  that  the  demon  of  war  had  lighted  up  the 
torch  of  discord  in  those  peaceable  abodes,  and  rousing  the  puny 
inhabitants  to  martial  exploits,  had  martial  led  the  embattled 
hosts,  and  led  them  out  in  regular  array  to  the  field  of  combat.' 
The  discovery  of  this  less  amiable  feature  in  the  character  of 
ants  was  reservetl  for  the  acuteness  and  patient  observation  of 
M.  Huber.  In  considering  this  remarkable  part  of  their  history, 
he  puts  the  question.  Is  the  scourge  of  war  inseparable  from  the 
social  state  ^  and  does  it  seem  necessary  that  ants,  whose  civili¬ 
zation  appears  more  advanced  than 'what  a  casual  glance  coul{l 
hare  foreseen,  whose  manners  announce  harmony,  reciprocal 
attention,  and  perfect  equality  among  the  members  of  the  repub« 
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lie,  should  act  the  part  of  the  destroyers  of  a  redundant  popula¬ 
tion  ?  Most  insects,  as  well  as  larger  animals,  attack  axid  destroy 
those  of  a  different  spiles,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  provid. 
ing  for  their  own  subsistence,  or  for  that  of  their  young ;  but 
ants,  in  imitation  of  beings  of  a  higher  order,  in^igated  by  ani¬ 
mosity,  institute  a  regular  warfare,  and  engage  in  bloody  com¬ 
bats,  with  no  other  apparent  object  in  view  than  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  a  rival  race. 

The  feeble  efforts  of  so  diminutive  a  race,  when  taken  indi¬ 
vidually,  are  quite  trifling  and  contemptible ;  but  the  concen¬ 
trated  attack  of  countless  multitudes  becomes  truly  formidable. 
In  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  as  ants  are  more  numerous, 
so  also  they  seem  to  be  more  vigorous  and  destructive.  The 
Raffles  ant  of  the  West  Indies,  so  named  from  Captain  Raffles, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  about  6()  or  70  years  ago,  was  im- 

rorted  from  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  which 
ad  become  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  planter,  in  their  ravages 
on  the  sugar-cane.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  purpose  of 
their  establishment  was  in  a  great  measure  answerra,  by  the 
diminution  or  extermination  of  the  murine  race ;  but  the  ants 
themselves  attacked  the  very  plants  which  they  were  intended 
to  protect,  and  in  the  end  proved  little  less  destrucUve  than  their 
voracious  predecessors.  • 

But  let  us  return  to  the  military  history  of  the  insect  repub¬ 
lic,  which  will  be  best  elucidated  by  an  abridged  narrative  of 
their  battles  and  campmgns.  The  larger  ants,  the  author  seems 
to  think,  attack  those  of  a  smaller  species  by  surprise,  to  prevent 
the  latter,  whose  numbers  are  superior,  from  fastening  on  the'ir 
legs,  and  embarrassing  their  exertions.  But  when  the  smaller 
ants  have  time  to  guard  against  a  sudden  emergency,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  defence,  the  threatened  danger  is  communicated 
to  their  companions,  who  in  vast  numbers  advance  to  their  as¬ 
sistance.  In  a  battle  between  the  Herculean  and  the  Sanguine 
ants,  the  latter  species  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  Herculean  ants  quitted  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  which 
they  had  fixed  their  settlement,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  abode  of  the  Sanguine  ants,  who,  although  they  had  the 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  and  acted  on  the  defensive,  sus¬ 
tained  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  seemed  to  be  completely  van¬ 
quished  by  their  gigantic  foe.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  smaller  ant.  This  signal  defeat 
determined  them  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  future  attacks,  and  to  select  a  spot  at  least  fifty  feet  from 
their  old  habitation.  While  the  emigration  of  the  colony  was 
going  forward,  small  detachments  of  workers  were  posted  at 
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•bort  distances  from  the  rest,  apparently  with  the  intent^  of 
covering  the  march  of  tlie  recruit^  and  of  guarding  against  any 
sudden  surprise. 

In  the  mode  of  fighting,  which  was  at  first  in  single  combat, 
the  smaller  Sanguine  ant  displayed  singular  courage  and  brtu 
very.  When  the  enemy  approached  the  camp,  the  sentinel 
stationed  in  front  instantly  threw  himself  on  his  adversary, 
seized  its  he^,  and  turning  its  abdomen  against  the  chest  of  the 
Herculean  ant,  or  the  lower  port  of  its  mouth,  directed  against  it 
a  copious  discharge  of  poison.  Sometimes  it  disengaged  itself 
from  its  antagonist  with  great  quickness;  but  oftener  the  Her¬ 
culean  warrior  held  fast  between  its  feet  its  fearless  enemy ;  and 
the  two  champions  rolling  in  the  dust,  struggled  long  and  desper¬ 
ately.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  be  in  favour  of  the  larger  ant; 
but  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  its  own  temerity,  or  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  social  habits  of  ants,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
clude  that  jealousies,  and  contentions,  and  wars,  were  unknown, 
at  least  among  those  of  the  same  species.  But  their  history  leads 
to  very  different  conclusions ;  and  among  ants  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  and  particularly  Fallow  ants,  which  occupy  the  forests,  and 
establish  their  dominion  over  every  insect  within  the  limits  of 
their  territory,  mighty  armies  are  organized,  and  war  is  conduct¬ 
ed  according  to  a  regular  system  of  military  tactics.  In  a  cam¬ 
paign  witnessed  by  the  author,  the  rival  republics,  which  were  of 
the  same  species,  and  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  extent 
and  population,  were  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  from 
each  otner.  An  immense  crowd  of  combatants,  covering  a  space 
of  two  feet  in  breadth,  was  seen  advancing  from  both  ant-hills; 
the  hostile  armies  met  about  half  way  from  their  respective 
habitations ;  and  the  field  of  battle  occupied  a  space  of  about 
three  feet  square.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  thou¬ 
sands,  taking  their  station  on  the  liigher  grounds,  fought  in  pairs, 
and  seized  their  enemies  with  their  mandibles.  As  the  warriors 
grew  warm  and  fierce,  the  combat  thickened :  many  perished  on 
the  field  ;  and  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  led  off  in  triumph 
to  the  rival  camp.  The  prisoners,  seemingly  aware  of  the  fate 
that  awmted  them,  far  from  quietly  submitting  to  captivity, 
made  every  effort  to  escape.  The  fight  usually  began  between 
two  ants,  who  seized  each  other  with  the  mandibles,  raised  them- 
selves  on  their  hind  legs,  and,  bringing  the  abdomen  forward, 
spurted  their  venom  on  the  adversary.  Often,  when  they  were 
thus  engaged  in  ringle  combat,  they  remained  so  closely  wedged 
together,  as  to  fall  on  their  sides,  and  roll  for  some  time  in  the 
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dust :  again,  raising  themselves,  each  attempted  to  drag  its  ad¬ 
versary  ;  but  when  their  strength  was  equal,  they  continued  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  spot,  till  a  third  warrior  join^  in  the  struggle,  and 
decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  its  companion.  But  if  both  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  at  the  same  time,  six,  eight,  or  ten  ants,  all 
firmly  locked  together,  remained  in  an  unbroken  chain,  till  they 
were  sc'parated  by  the  arrival  of  others,  who  compelled  them  to 
let  go  their  hold,  and  then  the  single  combat  was  resumed.  On 
the  approach  of  night,  each  of  the  contending  parties  gradually 
retired  to  its  own  habitation  ;  a  penetrating  odour  was  exhaled 
from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  numbers  of  the  slain  were  seen  co- 
vered  with  venom. 

But  although  many  perished  on  the  field,  and  many  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  number  of  comlwtants  was  obviously  diminish¬ 
ed,  the  events  of  this  day,  so  fatal  to  both  sides,  did  not  termi¬ 
nate  the  contest.  Before  dawn,  they  returned  to  the  field  ;  the 
groupes  again  formed ;  and  the  carnage  was  renewed  with  greater 
obstinacy  and  fury  than  in  the  former  engagement.  The  scene 
of  battle  now  occupied  a  space  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet 
in  breadth ;  success  was  long  doubtful ;  but  about  mid-day  the 
contending  armies  had  shifted  their  ground  to  within  twelve  feet 
of  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  parties. 

It  is  not  a  li'tle  surprising  that,  where  thousands  of  the  same 
species,  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  the  same  odour,  are  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  same  conflict,  they  should  be  able  at  once  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  of  their  own  party.  In  approaching  to  the  con¬ 
test,  and  seeking  out  an  enemy,  they  march  boldly,  with  the  man¬ 
dibles  expanded,  and  sometimes  attack  and  seize  a  companion ; 
but  the  moment  he  is  rcc<^nizcd,  they  let  go  the  hold,  ana,  seem¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  the  mistake,  caress  him  with  their  antenna?, 
and  repress  his  resentment  for  the  unintended  a.ssault. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  campaign  which 
lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  every  member  of  the  republic  might 
be  expected  to  take  a  deep  interest,  its  usual  concerns  were  not 
neglected.  The  common  operations  of  both  colonies  continued 
uninterrupted  ;  the  paths  leading  to  a  distance  were  as  much 
thronged  as  in  the  time  of  profound  peace ;  and,  excepting  on 
that  side  where  the  battle  raged,  the  most  perfect  order  and 
tranquillity  prevailed.  On  that  side,  crowds  of  insects  were  seen 
on  their  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  while  others  were  returning 
with  prisoners  in  charge.  The  long-continued  rains  shortencil 
the  duration  of  this  campaign ;  and  the  war  terminated  without 
any  very  disastrous  consetjuences  to  either  republic- 

The  method  of  conducting  the  war  between  the  Sanguine  and 
Fallow  Ants  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  military  tactics  of  beings 
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uf  a  higher  order.  When  the  Sanguine  ants  are  attacked  by  tlie 
Fallow  ants,  the  first  form  themselves  Into  small  troops,  and 
awmt  at  a  little  distance  from  the  nest,  the  arrival  of  the  enemy ; 
and  when  he  appears,  they  advance  In  a  body  and  seize  all  who 
venture  too  far  from  the  camp.  In  these  affairs  of  skirmishes, 
the  parties  place  themselves  In  ambuscade,  and  alternately  make 
a  sudden  attack  on  each  other ;  and  It  has  been  observed  by  the 
author,  that  when  the  Sanguine  ants  jxjrcelvcd  themselves  likely 
to  be  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  a  communication  was 
made  to  the  ant-hill,  and  a  large  body  was  Immediately  dis¬ 
patched  to  their  assistance. 

•  The  martial  exercises  which  the  author  witnessed  among  the 
Fallow  ants,  present  another  singular  feature  in  their  character 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  scene  was  an  ant-hill  sheltered 
from  the  north,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Enjoying  the  warmth 
on  the  surface  uf  the  nest,  a  countless  multitude  had  turned  out, 
and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 
On  closer  examination  it  was  seen  that  each  ant  with  a  quick 
motion  of  the  antenn:e,  approached  its  fellows,  and,  with  the  fore¬ 
feet,  gently  struck  the  sides  of  the  head  of  others.  They  were 
then  observed  to  raise  themselves  on  the  hind  legs  in  pairs,  and 
stniggling  together  to  seize  each  other  by  a  leg,  or  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  then  letting  go  the  hold,  immediately  to  renew 
the  attack.  But  in  all  this  no  violent  animosity  appeared,  no 
poison  was  excreteti,  and  none  quitted  the  combat -wounded  or 
hurt.  In  short,  these  sjiortive  exercises  were  mere  pastimes,  or 
might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  training  for  the  more  serious 
business  of  war. 

Like  the  feuds  that  distract  rival  states  among  the  human 
race,  and  entail  misery  and  ruin  on  some  devoted  people,  the 
wars  of  ants  now  noticed  seem  to  have  no  specific  purpose  in 
view,  except  in  the  gratification  of  a  spirit  of  conquest,  or  the  de¬ 
tire  of  extermination,  which  can  scarcely  be  avowed  as  laudable 
motives  cither  among  ants  or  men.  Very  different  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  rufescent  ant,  Fortnica  intfescens  of  Latreille,  in  the 
conduct  and  object  of  its  wars,  which  are  not  undertaken  mere¬ 
ly  to  destroy  an  enemy,  or  to  enjoy  a  triumph,  but  to  obtain  an 
immediate  imiKirtant  advantage  to  the  assailant. 

The  depreaatioiis  of  the  rufescent  ant  are  committed  on  the 
ash-coloured  ant,  Formica  fuscOy  Lin.  a  mure  timid  and  servile 
race.  In  allusion  to  the  fabulous  story  of  the  Amazcn>,  and  the 
nngular  mode  by  which  they  repaired  the  waste  of  their  popula- 
I  tion,  the  author  has  designated  the  rufescent  ants  by  the  title  of 
Amazons ;  and  from  the  state  of  servility  to  which  their  van¬ 
quished  enemies  are  reduced,  he  has  given  them  the  apix^llation 
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of  NegM  ants.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  nomenclature,  even  if  it 
stood  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ancient  fable,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain  doubts,  because  it  is  apt  to  mislead  and 
to  convey  a  false  character  from  fancied  resemblatices;  But  let 
us  briefly  notice  some  of  the  facts  detailed  by  th^  author  relative 
to  this  extraordinary  warfare.  ’’  **  *■ ' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  he  observed  on  the  road,  a  body  of 
rufescent  ants,  occupying  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  advancing  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Leaving  the  road,  they  passed  through  a  thick  hedge, 
entered  a  pasture  ground,  and,  surmounting  every  obstacle  that 
opposed  their  progress,  continued  their  march  in  an  unbro¬ 
ken  column.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  hedge 
they  reached  a  nest  of  ash-coloured  ants,  some  of  whose  inhabi. 
tants  were  stationed  at  the  entrance  as  sentinels.  Perceiving  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  they  darted  on  the  advanced  guard ;  and 
the  alr.rm  having  spread  to  the  interior,  great  numwrs  rushed 
out  from  their  subterranean  abode.  But  the  mmn  body  of  the 
assailants  having  reached  the  ant-hill,  instantly  attacked  its  de¬ 
fenders,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  compelled  them  to  retire 
within  the  city.  Ascending  the  hillock,  and  collecting  in  crowds 
on  the  summit,  the  rufescent  ants  took  possession  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  avenues,  while  some  of  their  companions  were  busy  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ant-hill,  A  breach  being  effect¬ 
ed,  the  remainder  of  the  army  entered,  and  after  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  minutes,  their  return  to  the  surface  shewed  what  was  the 
object  of  this  warlike  expedition.  Each  ant  appeared  with  a 
larva  or  pupa  in  its  mouth  ;  and  having  thus  got  possession  of 
the  plunder,  they  retraced  their  steps  in  a  straggling  manner, 
passra  through  the  grass-fleld,  and  recrossjng  the  hedge  and 
road  at  the  same  place,  directed  their  route  through  a  field  of 
corn. 

Struck  with  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  ant,  the  author  commenced  his  researches  next  morning 
to  discover  their  nest ;  and  having  succeeded  in  his  object,  he  ob¬ 
served  the  ant-hill  covered  with  its  martial  inmates,  and  just 
preparing  for  a  similar  expedition.  The  party  set  out,  fell  up¬ 
on  a  habitation  of  ash-coloured  ants,  and  after  a  short  engage¬ 
ment,  one  division  returned  to  their  own  nest  with  an  ample 
booty  ;  but  another  division,  less  successful,  retired  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  in  a  body  marched  to  another  ant-hill  be-  i 
longing  to  the  ash-coloured  species,  which  they  attacked  and 
plundered  in  the  same  way.  | 

•  In  watching  the  return  of  the  rufescent  ants  to  their  own  resi-  I  j 

dence,  a  new  discovery  awiuted  the  author.  To  hit  no  small  I  j 
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feutprise,  he  observed  a  great  number  of  the  ash-coloured  ants 
running  about  on  its  surface,  and  on  examining  the  interior  of 
the  mansion,  still  more  were  seen ;  and  when  the  plunderers  re« 
turned  with  their  prey,  the  former  received  them  as  friends,  ca¬ 
ressed  them  with  their  antennae,  offered  them  nourishment,  and 
taking  up  their  burdens,  conveyed  them  to  the  interior  of  the 
nest.  In  short,  it  appeared  from  farther  investigation,  that  the 
ash-coloured  ants  are  the  slaves  of  the  victorious  species,  and 
j^rform  every  kind  of  office  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
while  the  ruf^ent  ants  or  Amazons,  follow  only  the  trade  of 
war,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  supply  them  with  labour¬ 
ers,  thus  exhibiting  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  species  living 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  following  extract  will  afford 
a  good  illustration  of  the  military  tactics  of  this  warlike  spe¬ 
cies  • 

“  .Ks  I  was  extremely  impatient  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  these  different  species,  I  opened  one  of  their  dwellings,  and  there 
observed  a  great  numb^  of  rufescent  mingled  with  ash-coloured  ants, 
which  nve  me  some  general  idea  upon  this  head.  The  latter  were  busily 
engaged  in  re-establishing  the  several  avenues,  hollowing  out  galleries,  and 
<;arrying  below  the  expo^  larve  and  pups.  The  amazons,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  passed  over  the  larvs,  &c.  with  indifference,  not  once  deigning  to  lift 
them,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  labours  going  forward ;  they  wandered  for 
tome  time  over  the  surface,  and  then  retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  citadeL 

But  at  five  in  the  evening  the  scene  undergoes  a  complete  and  almost  im¬ 
mediate  change.  The  amazons  leave  their  retreat,  become  restless,  and 
assemble  on  the  outside.  They  are  all  in  motion ;  none,  however,  move  but 
in  a  curved  line,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  quickly  to  return  to  the  outer  wall 
of  their  garrison ;  their  number  increases  each  moment,  they  describe  great¬ 
er  circles,  a  signal  is  communicated,  they  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  strik¬ 
ing  as  they  proceed  with  their  antenns  and  forehead  the  breast  of  their  com¬ 
panions  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  approach  those  advancing,  and  communicate 
d>e  same  signal ;  it  is  that  of  departure ;  the  result  sati^actorily  proves  iu 
We  see  those  receiving  the  intimation,  put  themselves  at  the  moment  in 
march,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The  column  becomes  organised,  ad¬ 
vances  in  a  straight  line,  passes  over  the  turf,  and  removes  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Not  a  single  amazon  is  any  lon^  to  be  seen  near  the  garrison. 
The  advance*!  guard  sometimes  halts  until  the  rear-guard  comes  up,  and 
then  diverge  to  the  right  and  left  without  advancing ;  the  army  forms  anew, 
and  again  moves  forward  with  rapidity.  There  is  no  commander-in-chief, 
every  ant  is  in  turn  first,  each  seeking  to  be  foremost;  some,  however, 
move  in  a  different  direction,  pass  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  then  retrace 
their  steps,  and  follow  the  general  movement.  There  is  always  a  small 
number  constantly  returning  to  the  rear,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  way  the 
movement  of  the  whole  army  is  govern^. 

At  a  little  more  than  thirty  feet  from  their  own  reridence,  they  stop  and 
explore  the  ground  with  their  antenme,  much  in  the  same  way  as  d<m 
when  searching  for  game.  They  soon  find  a  subterranean  N^ro  ant-hifi, 
to  the  Attorn  of  which  its  ii^abitants  have  retired.  The  amazon  Ants, 
unopposed,  penetrate  an  open  gallery ;  the  whole  army  enter,  seize  upon  the 
pupc,  and  return  througn  the  sevei^  apertures,  immediacy  tahng  the 
road  to  their  garrisoh.  ft  is  now  no  longer  an  army  disposed  in  column. 
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it  i>  an  undisciplined  horde.  The  amazons  run  after  each  other  with  rmi. 
^ty,  and  the  lut  comers  from  the  stormed  dty  ate  followed  by  some  few 
of  Its  inhabitants,  who  endeavour  to  wrest  from  them  their  prize ;  an  effi^t 
in  which  it  but  rarely  happens  they  are  successful. 

I  return  to  the  garrison  to  be  once  more  a  witness  of  the  reception  dven 
to  these  plunderers  by  the  ash-colourcd  ants,  with  whom  they  dweU.  1 
observe  a  considerable  number  of  pups  heaped  up  before  the  door  ;  each 
amazon  on  its  arrival  deposits  its  niu-thcn,  and  tiien  returns  to  the  in- 
vade«l  ant-hill ; — their  auxiliaries  suspend  their  labours  in  masonry,  and 
come  forward  to  the  pups,  which  they  carry  one  by  one  into  the  interior. 
The  nemt)e8  are  also  frequently  seen  to  unloail  the  amazons,  after  having 
amicably  touched  them  with  their  antenns,  when  the  latter  yield  to  them, 
without  opposition,  the  pup;?  they  have  nurloimd. 

“  Let  us  still  follow  this  anny  of  plunderers  on  their  return  a  second  time,' 
to  the  attack  of  the  nearly  ruined  ant-hill,  its  inhabitants,  however,  have 
had  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  to  station  a  strong  guard  at  each  of  the 
entrances.  The  amazons,  who  are  in  small  numbers  at  first,  take  flight 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  defence ;  they  return  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advance  and  retreat  several  times  succes¬ 
sively,  until  they  are  in  sufficient  force ;  they  then  throw  themselves  en 
massr  upon  one  of  the  galleries,  driving  away  and  putting  in  confusion  its 
inhabitants.  The  whole  army  now  enter  the  subterranean  city,  and  seize 
upon  the  larve,  which  they  carry  off  in  great  numbers,  and  in  great  haste. 
They  never  take  any  of  the  parent  ants  prisoners,  their  sole  object  being  the 
possession  of  their  offspring.  Upon  their  return  to  the  garrison,  the  most 
friendly  reception  is  still  (riven  to  the  Amazons,  who— their  associates  having 
arranged  the  produce  of  tneir  first  harvest, — cither  deposit  their  load  at  the 
entrance,  or  consign  it  to  those  in  attendance,  who  hasten  to  place  it  in  the 
interior. 

Could  one  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  these  intrepid  warriors  would  re¬ 
turn  a  third  time  to  the  pillage  ?  This  time,  however,  they  had  to  under¬ 
take  a  siege  in  regular  form ;  for  the  individuals,  from  whom  they  had  twice 
successively  taken  larvc  and  pupic,  had  lost  no  time  in  throwing  up  trenches, 
barricading  the  several  entranct's,  and  reinforcing  the  (^ard  of  the  interior, 
as  if  fully  aware  of  this  third  attack  from  tlieir  adversaries.  They  had, 
moreover,  brought  together  all  the  little  pieces  of  wood  and  earth  within 
reach,  with  which  they  had  blocked  up  the  pas^ge  to  their  habitation,  in 
which  they  were  posted  in  force.  The  amazons  at  first  hesitated  to  aji- 
proach,  but  rambled  about  or  returned  to  the  rear,  until  sufficiently  rein¬ 
forced  ;  they  then,  upon  a  given  signal,  rushed  forward  en  masse  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  Ingan  removing  with  their  teeth  and  feet,  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles  that  opposed  their  progress.  Having  succeeded,  they  entered  the 
ant-hill  by  hundreds,  notwithstanding  the  res'stance  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
carried  off  their  prize  to  the  garrison.  But  thu  time,  in  lieu  of  remitting  to 
their  assm-iates  tiieir  plunder,  they  carried  it  into  the  under-ground  cham¬ 
bers  themselves,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  the  day."  Pp.  453—961. 

The  eighth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  author''s  re- 
.searches  into  the  origin  of  mixed  or  compound  ant-hills ;  and 
from  this  inquiry,  he  is  satisfied,  that  the  habitation  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  the  sot'iety  is  composed  of  three 
sorts  of  individuals  of  that  species,  and  of  labourers  of  the  ash- 
coloured  ants.  Neither  male>  nor  euiales  of  the  latter  species 
could  be  discovered.  lu  the  uinth  chapter,  a  farther  detail  of 
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the  history  of  the  rufescent  or  amazon  ant  is  given  ;  the  tenth 
chapter  gives  a  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  ant« 
hill  in  a  glass  apparatus ;  the  eleventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
historical  account  of  the  sanguine  ants ;  and  the  work  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  twelfth  chapter,  in  which  the  author  has  intro¬ 
duced  observations  on  those  insects  that  live  in  republics.  A. 
short  appendix  is  ^ven,  with  the  specific  characters  of  the  ants 
alluded  to  in  the  treatise ;  and  a  coloured  engraving  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  furnishes  to  the  eye  a  farther  illustration  of  four  species. 
The  apparatus  employed  by  the  author  in  his  experiments,  is 
represented  oi(  another  plate,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  the  internal 
oon.stniction  of  an  ant's  nest. 

The  length  to  which  our  observations  have  been  carried,  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  our  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this 
work.  The  indefatigable  author  has  performed  a  most  essential 
service  to  the  public,  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  labours. 
The  translator  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  has  appended  some  valuable 
notes,  both  from  his  own  observations  and  from  those  of  others. 
Some  obscure  expressions,  and  less  elegant  phrases  occasionally 
occur ;  some  inaccuracies  of  language  are  observable ;  as  equality 
between  (among)  the  several  members;  present  us  an  example y 
(with  an  example ;)  and  it  were  desirable  that  he  had  avoided 
the  affectation  of  using  so  many  French  words  which  admit  of  ob¬ 
vious  and  easy  translation,  as  rurAc,  hive,  points  dappuiy  points 
of  support,  carrefouTy  cross  road.  But  these  slight  blemishes 
detract  little  from  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which  we  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  pronounce  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  to  those  who 
are  disposeti  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  varied  scenes  of  animated 
nature,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  issued  from  the  press 
for  a  long  time. 


Abt.  VII.  An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.  By 
JoH.s  Fosteu.  London,  Holdsworth,  18^0. 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  degrading  fact  that,  in  the  actual  stage 
of  social  existence,  which  we  are  habitually  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  so  far  advanced,  it  should  still  be  necessary  to  argue  the 
que.stion  a.s  to  the  benefits  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  the  benevolent  persons  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  should 
yet  have  to  struggle  against  prejudice,  neglect,  and  scorn;  and 
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that  ilthough  disinteresteily  enooumering  all  imaginable  fatigae 
ami  anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of  troth,  mey  should  be  opposed 
by  obstacles  unconquerable  except  to  the  purest  and  stettdiest 
devotion,  and  aSsailed  by  contumelies,  which  the  inward  per¬ 
suasion  of  a  good  cause  could  alone  enable  them  to  despistf. 
It  is  humiliating  to  contemplate  the  malice  which  would  grudge 
to  them  the  privilege  of  performing  their  arduous  and  unre¬ 
warded  toils  without  obstruction  and  in  peace,  and  which  would 
rudely  drive  from  their  hands  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue,  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  lifting  it  in  charity  over  a 
mighty  land. 

That  this  malevolent  disposition  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
extinguished,  the  author  of  the  appeal  before  us  very  firmly  be¬ 
lieves— and  we  have  seen  too  much  reason,  on  various  occasions, 
to' concur  in  his  complaint.  He  remarks,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  occasions  have  been  seized  of  exposing  the  ab¬ 
surdity  (not  to  attribute  a  less  pardonable  quality)  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  people.  If  any 
one  should  say  that  this  is  a  mere  beating  of  the  air,  for  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  men  that  retain  such  hostility,  the  writer 
desires  to  compliment  him  upon  being  most  exceedingly  candid 
in  his  estimate  of  the  dispositions  of  his  fellow  mortals." — Much 
has  no  doubt  been  done  of  late  years  to  rescue  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  from  the  state  of  deplorable  ignorance  to  which 
they  had  been  consigned  for  so  many  generations,  and  an  alacri¬ 
ty  in  the  good  cause  has  been  evolved  which  it  will  require  a  mi¬ 
racle  of  prejudice  or  of  malice  utterly  to  suppress.  A  spirit  has 
gone  forth  which  has  touched  society,  although  but  partially, 
frotn  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  attracted  into  close  and  active 
cooperation,  for  the  general  good,  a  portion  of  energy  and  of 
power  from  all  its  gradations.  A  new  moral  light  has  ^ven  un¬ 
wonted  strength  and  acuteness  to  the  perception  of  the  evils  of 
popular  ignorance,  which  so  long  failed  to  excite  either  re¬ 
gret  or  contrition  in  those  who  were  strictly  responsible  for  the 
stupendous  and  inveterate  calamity.  The  work  of  renovation 
has  begun  under  favourable  auspices,  and  is  prosecuted  with 
suitable  zeal  within  the  limits  which  events  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
scribed  to  benevolence.  But  something  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope,  and  more  decisive  in  influence,  is  still  re¬ 
quired — nor  will  the  vast  frame  of  society  be  relieved  of  its  per¬ 
vading  intellectual  torpor  by  any  topical  applications  however 
genial,  or  by  any  thing  short  of  that  universal  warmth  and  ear¬ 
nestness  of  purpose  which  shall  reanimate  the  current  of  life 
throughout  the  entire  system.  This  can  never  be  attained  while 
there  lurks  in  any  considerable  portion  of  the  community  a  cold 
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•nd  derisire  scepticism  as  to  the  great  object  in  view— or  while 
a  short-sighted  policy  shall,  for  the  sake  of  momentary  and  fal¬ 
lacious  repose,  seek  to  consign  the  multitude  to  a  state  of  de¬ 
basement  which  must  at  no  remote  period  be  surely  aud  signally 
avenged. 

The  great  question  at  issue,  indeed,  betwixt  the  advcxrates  and 
the  enemies  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people,  regards  rather  the  character  and  tendency  which  shall  be 
stamped  upon  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  them,  than  the 
possibility  of  arresting  its  actual  communication  in  one  shape 
or  other,  whether  as  a  remedy  or  a  distemper.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  of  some  kind — be  it  noxious  or  salutary — is  in¬ 
evitable  ;  the  facilities  for  imparting  it,  which  either  accident  or 
genius  has  developed,  can  never  again  lie  closed,  but  by  some 
terrible  and  sweeping  irruption  of  barbarism,  such  as  man¬ 
kind  have  little  reason  now  to  apprehend.  The  multiplied  rela- 
tions  of  smeiety,  created  and  sustained  by  reciprcK'al  wants,  and 
cherished  by  a  liberality  of  thinking  unknown  to  any  former  age, 
appear  to  guarantee  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  to  place 
the  progress  of  mind  beyond  the  reach  either  of  accident  or  of 
tyranny. 

It  is  amazing,  indeed,  to  observe  the  narrow  and  petty  views 
by  which  even  strong  minds  are  degraded,  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sordid  passions, — and  the  deplorable  blindness  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  course  of  events  and  the  signs  of  the 
tiroes.  What  but  this  fatal  blindness  could  render,  we  shall 
not  say  statesmen,  but  any  rational  being,  insensible  to  the 
.profound  revolution  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
civilized  Europe,  which  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  a  gigantic  stride  has  been  made,  which  can 
never  be  retraced  ?  Amid  the  incessant  and  fantastic  shiftings 
of  power  which  have  characterized  that  memorable  period,  do  the 
worshippers  of  popular  ignorance  observe  any  consoling  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  extinction  of  that  general  effulgence  which,  be  it 
the  glare  of  hell  or  the  radiance  of  heaven,  has  certainly  descend¬ 
ed  upon  the  spirit  of  society,  and  lighted  it  at  onCe  to  unwonted 
energy  and  unparalleled  suffering.^  Mind  alone  can  never  die 
out  or  decay ;  the  spark  of  intelligence  once  applied,  the  flame 
becomes  immortal  and  imperisliable.  To  attempt,  upon  sys¬ 
tem,  to  obstruct  the  general  progress  of  mental  improvement, 
would  be  enormous  wickedness,  if  it  were  not  extreme  and  com- 
passionablc  folly. 

But  it  is  said,  that  although  all  ignorance  is  shame  and  mi¬ 
sery,  all  knowledge  is  not,  therefore,  virtue  and  happiness.  It 
is  a  trite,  but  it  b  also  a  just  observation,  that  with  the  choic- 
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est  blessings  there  are  ■  generally  mixed  up  the  bitterest  cala¬ 
mities,  that  human  prudence  may  have  full  scope  for  opera- 
tion,  and  that  man  may  become  bound  by  that  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  loftier  part  of  his 
nature.  The  best  gifts  of  heaven  are  susceptible  of  the  most  fa¬ 
tal  depravation  to  the  ends  of  human  malignity ;  for,  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  these  gifts  is  augmented  power,  the  might  which  is 
vouchsafed  for  noble  and  beneficent  ends,  will  only  invigorate 
the  wicked  hand  into  which  it  may  chance  to  fall,  to  enter¬ 
prises  of  more  terrible  enormity.  Knowledge,  as  Hobbes  re¬ 
marked  long  ago,  is  power — power  in  the  highest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  meaning  of  the  term — and  a  power,  too,  which,  as  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  advances,  will  chain  down  all  coarser  energies  in 
subservience  to  itself.  But  the  mere  development  of  intellect, 
in  its  subtle  and  abstract  operations,  without  the  corresponding 
expansion  and  presiding  influence  of  moral  feeling,  is  often  but 
the  acquisition  of  a  neutral,  and  it  may  be,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  a  malignant  agency,  so  tar  as  concerns  the  true 
happiness  of  the  species. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  conscious  exer¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  power  is  the  source  of  a  noble  pride,  too 
exclusively  derived  from  the  spiritual  part  of  man  not  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  virtue ;  and  that,  speaking  generally,  there  is  in 
the  majesty  of  lofty  intellect,  the  firmest  possible  guarantee 
against  the  vices  that  degrade,  and  the  erimes  that  disturb  so¬ 
ciety.  This  high  pitch  of  intellectual  being  will  be  a  rare  phe¬ 
nomenon  indeed,  even  upon  the  most  literal  hypothesis,  as 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  lieneatn  the  com¬ 
manding  elevation  of  a  few  mighty  minds,  self-sustained  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue,  the  busy  and  indefatigable  multitude  will 
toil  onward  to  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  lights  which 
may  be  shed  on  their  uncertain  path.  But  knowledge  itself  has, 
upon  the  whole,  a  native  and  decided  bias  towards  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  the  species,  independently  of  any  systematic  di¬ 
rection  which  it  may  receive  from  those  by  whom  the  6rst  im¬ 
pulse  is  given.  History  and  experience  demonstrate  this— for 
out  of  the  limits  of  romance,  no  comparison  will  be  hazarded 
betwixt  the  black  ignorance  of  the  olden  time,  and  even  the  twi¬ 
light  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

But  the  same  experience,  it  will  be  said,  has  fatally  testified 
to  us,  and  the  same  history  will  record  to  future  times,  that  the 
progress  of  intelligence  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  without 
corresponding  moral  improvement,  may  become  the  sharpest 
scourge  and  the  most  terrible  visitation  for  society ;  and  that 
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knowledge,  which  is  power,  cannot  be  achieved  without  arm¬ 
ing  human  malignity  with  tenfold  terrors,  and  impregnating 
the  darkness  of  guilt  with  the  destroying  flash  of  intellect. 

The  spectacle  indeed  which  has  been  afforded,  in  our  own  times, 
of  the  evil  agency  of  knowledge  without  virtue,  has  alarmed 
many  persons  of  weak  nerves,  and  made  them  tremble  when¬ 
ever  a  proposal  is  made  to  diffuse  Instruction  among  the  people, 
and  to  lift  them  out  of  their  actual  state  of  confessed  and  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance. — They  quite  mistake  the  nature  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  true  character  of  the  defences  which  ought  to  be 
constructed  against  it.  It  was  not  by  any  laborious  and  bene¬ 
volent  effort  made  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  continental  states,  that  they  were  stirred  to  that 
ferment  of  destroying  activity,  which  for  many  years  has  more 
or  less  pervaded  all  of  them,  and  which,  even  now,  is  rather  in¬ 
termitted  than  exhausted.  Their  knowledge,  such  as  it  was, 
sprung  up  under  discouragement  and  neglect — silently  imbib¬ 
ed  and  matured  without  social  countenance,  it  breathe,  from 
the  beginning,  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  actual  forms  of  social  ex¬ 
istence.  It  did  not  descend,  in  refreshing  purity,  from  the 
higher  regions  of  society,  but  stole  its  way  through  dark  and 
subterraneous  passages,  excavating  in  its  progress  the  stedfast 
foundations  of  the  land.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
events  which  have  made  weak  men  shudder  at  the  very  mention 
of  an  educated  and  inquiring  people,  is  not,  that  popular  igno¬ 
rance  is  a  blessing,  but  that  its  continuance  for  any  considerable 
period,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  a  moral  impossibility. 
The  mighty  movement  has  been  begun — and  human  power  will 
only  perish  in  the  insane  attempt  to  arrest  it.  The  mind  of 
man,  emerged  from  its  primeval  slumber,  will  not  sink  into  it 
again  at  the  arrogant  bidding  of  ignorance  and  folly — and 
the  single  question  which  remains  to  every  genuine  philan¬ 
thropist,  is,  how  he  may  controul  and  lead  towards  good,  that 
power  whose  movements  he  never  can  arrest.  It  may  be,  that 
the  rise  of  this  mighty  power  has  been  signalized  by  disasters 
and  troubles — that  the  dawn  of  general  intelligence  has  been 
fearful  and  perturbed — that  the  birth  of  intellect  has  been  at¬ 
tested  by  hurricanes  and  eclipses ;  but  it  is  vain  to  meditate,  on 
this  account,  the  mad  enterprise  of  blotting  it  once  more  from 
existence,  and  commanding  it  to  disappear  before  our  own  su¬ 
perstitious  terrors.  We  know  well  in  what  circumstances  of 
neglect  and  scorn,  and  all  manner  of  mismanagement,  that  mix¬ 
ed  intelligence  and  depravity  which  has  made  the  world  tremble 
before  its  miracles  of  wrong  first  saw  the  light — and  the  lesson 
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we  ought  to  derive  from  it,  is  indeed  importanf  and  profound ; 
but  it  is  not  the  lesson  which  the  alarmists  on  the  subject  of  po¬ 
pular  instruction  would  fain  inculcate.  As  that  diffusive  intel¬ 
ligence  which  imparts  power  without  principle  has  been  admi¬ 
nistered  in  marked  and  profligate  separation  from  all  morality 
and  religion,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  truly  love  their  coun¬ 
try*  and  wish  well  to  their  species,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
natural  union  of  the  great  elements  of  power  and  goodness,  and 
to  try  the  only  experiment  which  remains  to  them  lor  contrullirg 
the  mighty  engine  of  knowledge  into  its  natural  and  destined 
use  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  among 
the  people  of  England  is  still  not  so  much  an  event  which  has 
been  realized,  as  one  of  which  the  acccomplishment  seems,  from 
all  present  appearances,  to  be  infallible — that  schemes  for  popu¬ 
lar  instruction  have  rather  been  projected  than  carried  to  any 
considerable  point  of  execution — and  that  even  the  bold  and 
aggravated  pictures  drawn  by  the  author  before  us  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  depth  and  the  calamitous  consequences  of  popular  igno¬ 
rance,  are  not  without  foundation  in  the  sad  reality.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  compare  the  stupendous  mischief  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  perversion  of  knowledge,  with  the  un¬ 
speakably  small  stock  of  sound  and  useful  intelligence  which  has 
actually  been  acquired  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Foster  earnestly  cautions  us  against  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  general  intellectual  character  of  a  country,  by  the  state  of 
its  more  prominent  literature,  and  the  attainments  of  the  few 
and  gifted  men  who  blaze  upon  the  pinnacle  of  learning,  while 
all  is  blackness  and  obscurity  beneath.  The  most  brilliant 
epochs  in  the  literature  of  every  country,  he  remarks,  have  co¬ 
existed  with  the  deepest  ignorance  spread  over  the  mass  of  the  i 
population — an  ignorance  which  the  superior  light  of  the  great 
wits  and  scholars  never  even  sought  to  pierce  with  the  feeblest  i 
of  its  rays.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
scarcely  removed  from  primeval  barbarism,  and  presented  a  rude  i 

and  unilluminated  mass,  upm  which  the  beams  of  knowledge  i 

never  shone,  a  few  select  and  heaven-appointed  spirits  have  i 

extorted  the  homage  of  history,  and  fixed  the  gaze  of  man-  ^ 

kind — and  by  appearing  to  stamp  with  their  own  fame  the  age  i 

and  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  have  rendered  current  the  ] 

delusion,  that  they  imparted  to  their  countrymen  the  actual  be-.  i 

nefit  of  their  distinguished  attainments,  of  which  tliey  only  re-  I 

fleeted  the  unsubstantial  renown.  Hence  a  bright  series  of  1 

•  these  epochs  has  passed  over  our  own  country,  and  rused  it  ^ 
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I  bigb  in  the  scale  of  learned  nations,  without  making  any  other 
than  the  most  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  change  in  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  lower  orders,  who  have  passed,  almost 
without  visible  melioration,  alike  through  the  majestic  era  of 
IBIizabeth's  reign  and  the  sparkling  elegance  of  that  of  Anne, 
and  remain,  even  at  the  present  day,  signally  retentive,  in 
many  particulars,  of  their  hereditary  rudeness  and  barbarism. 
Are  they  to  be  left  in  this  state  of  degradation,  till  some  po> 
litical  earthquake  shall  agitate  their  spirits,  and  propel  over 
them  its  pestilent  vapours  ?  or  is  the  crisis  to  be  wisely  anticipa¬ 
ted,  and  are  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be  fortified  against  its  ap¬ 
proach,  by  a  liberal  infusion  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge — 
the  only  sure  preventive  against  the  disordered  movements  of 
the  popular  will,  when  not  generously  invited,  but  violently 
propelled  into  motion  ? 

YVill  the  selfish  advocates  of  popular  darkness  dare  to  say, 
that  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  justifies  their  bar¬ 
barian  heresy — or  that  their  base  and  blasting  doctrine  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  the  people  are  truly 
nothing,  except  as  they  contribute  to  the  accommodation  of 
their  superiors?  To  say  that  the  natural  condition,  and  the 
proper  felicity  of  any  human  being,  is  that  state  of  ignorance, 
and  consequent  delusion,  which  some  abject  sages  would  fain 
perpetuate,  is  to  libel  at  once  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of 
man,  To  be  consigned  in  perpetuity  as  the  slaves  of  those  by 
whom  they  have  first  been  degraded,  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  that 
people  upon  whom  the  maxims  of  the  enemies  of  popular  in¬ 
struction  are  allowed  to  operate  in  the  shape  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment— and  it  is  a  lot  of  supreme  infelicity  and  ^  black  de- 
spur.  True,  the  abject  beings  themselves  may  not  have  ima¬ 
gination  to  conceive,  or  language  to  express,  the  depths  of 
their  wrongs — they  may  be  passive  under  the  most  galling  in¬ 
flictions,  and  even  appear  to  triumph,  in  the  force  of  mere  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  over  the  ruin  of  their  intellectual  nature.  But 
they  do  not  cease  to  sustain,  by  ceasing  to  feel  their  unutter, 
able  misfortune ;  and  the  seeming  tranquillity  with  which  they 
I  may  brave  it,  is  the  repose  of  mural  annihilation.  The  only 
just  criterion  by  which  the  sum  of  the  calamity  inflicted  in 

>  such  a  case  can  be  estimated,  is  by  reckoning  the  capacities  of 

>  power  and  of  enjoyment  which  have  been  wasted  and  thrown 
away ;  tlie  sources  of  rational  and  ennobling  pleasures  which 

u  have  been  interrupted ;  the  might  and  majesty  of  intellect  which 

f  have  been  defrauded  of  their  rewards  hy  an  unhallowed  system. 

It  which  recognises  a  partition  betwixt  the  various  tribes  of  human 

beings,  disavowed  by  nature,  and  alike  abhorrent  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  the  law  of  God. 
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But,  if  we  look  to  experience,  we  shall  hnd  that  popular 
ignorance  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  that  privation  of  intellec¬ 
tual  pleasure's,  of  which  the  most  instructed  will  best  be  en¬ 
abled  to  estimate  the  severity,  but  that  it  has  in  all  ages  coo- 
ducteil,  by  a  sure  path,  to  those  scenes  of  actual  suffering  and 
sorrow  of  which  even  the  enemies  of  general  improvement  may 
not  be  incompetent  to  form  a  sounder  estimate.  We  cannot  open 
our  eyes  upon  the  great  living  scenes  by  which  we  are  surround¬ 
ed  without  being  struck  at  every  point  with  the  muhiplied  cala¬ 
mities  which  ignorance,  and  the  error  and  delusion  inseparable 
from  it,  are  continually  producing — without  being  appalled  by  the 
spectacle,  and  stunned  by  the  cries  of  suffering  which  we  famili¬ 
arly  ascribe  rather  to  defective  moral  education  than  to  any  na¬ 
tive  and  unconquerable  propensity  to  vice— without  gathering 
from  the  agony  and  shame  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures 
the  impressive  admonition,  that  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  of  the  heart,  is  to  insure  for  the  unhappy  victim  a 
perdition  palpable  even  to  the  senses,  and  which  it  requires  no 
nice  estimate  of  intellectual  or  moral  deprivation  to  make  us  fully 
apprehend.  And  the  thick  errors  and  delusions  thus  multiply¬ 
ing  and  growing  up  to  the  enormity  of  crime,  are  not  circum¬ 
scribed  in  their.influencc  to  the  circle  of  actual  guilt  alone,  but 
operate  in  the  form  of  occasional  suffering,  and  of  sure  and 
universal  annoyance  throughout  the  entire  frame  of  society. 
It  is  in  this  distinct  and  palpable  form  alone,  bearing  with  all 
the  energy  of  wickedness  and  of  woe  u|)on  the  physical  interests 
of  society,  that  some  narrow  spirits  can  alone  descry  the  evils  of 
popular  ignorance.  It  is,  then,  only  when  it  makes  its  visible 
ravages  upon  social  comfort,  and  invades  in  succession  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  individuals;  or  ascending  in  guilt  and  audacity,  mus¬ 
ters  its  rude  strength  to  shake  the  fabric  of  society  itself;  that 
they  will  own  its  terrors,  and  betake  themselves  in  trembling  haste 
to  some  futile  and  defective  expedient  for  its  cure.  They  would 
be  contented  to  look  for  ever  with  composure  upon  the  pestilen¬ 
tial  marsh  beneath  them,  did  not  the  infected  particles  mount 
upward  with  destroying  power,  and  threaten  a  more  exalted  de¬ 
solation.  Then,  indec'd,  they  would  bestir  themselves,  'in  order 
to  purify  the  malignant  mass;  and,  although  their  efforts,  found¬ 
ed  upon  no  generous  princit'le,  and  directed  to  no  liberal  aim, 
must,  in  the  general,  have  but  imperfect  success  at  best,  they 
are  still  of  value  to  the  philanthropist,  as  implying  the  extorted 
recognition  of  toe  evils,  which,  upon  better  principles,  and  with 
a  nobler  purpose,  he  has  laboured  to  eradicate. 

If  consult  history,  which  has  been  not  unjustly  pronounced 
the  record  of  .the  errors  a  id  crimes  of  man,  we  shall  hod  the 
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indissoluble  connection  betwixt  iernorance  and  misery  unfolded 
in  every  dark  and  guilty  page.  It  has  seldom  happened  that 
the  oppressors  of  mankind  liave  been  satisfied  wiih  the  mere 
neglect  of  the  duty  of  public  instruction ;  they  have,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  laboured  to  superinduce  an  artificial  darkness  over  the  s^ 
vage  simplicitv  of  the  human  intellect ;  and  to  bt'wilder  it  in 
the  pestilential  gloom  of  superstition.  The  inborn  aspirations 
of  the  soul  of  man,  after  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  have  been 
cunningly  perverted  to  his  shame  and  degradation  ;  tlie  no¬ 
blest  regions  of  unaided  imagination  have  Ijeen  peopled  with 
monsters  and  demons ;  and  out  of  the  busy  and  blind  workings 
of  the  human  spirit,  innumerable  structures  of  superstition  have 
been  reared  to  crush  the  miserable  architect  to  the  earth.  The 
stream  of  intelligence  and  morality  has,  thus  been  polluted  at 
its  source ;  and  from  the  absurd  and  wicked  dogmas,  and  ab¬ 
ject  terrors,  and  odious  illusions  of  superstition,  whether  eml^ 
died  in  material  shapes,  or  floating  as  the  undefined  phantasies 
of  an  infected  imagination  and  guilty  will— have  issued  the  count¬ 
less  brood  of  sanguinary  prejudices  and  demoralising  observan¬ 
ces,  which  have  alternately  covered  nations  with  infamy,  and 
swept  them  away  in  desolation.  Every  fresh  accession  to  the  de¬ 
grading  creed  of  superstition  has  emerged  a  principle  of  destruc¬ 
tive  action,  either  staining  with  some  new  ab^ination  the  habits 
of  the  people,  or  expanding  into  some  terrible  ebullition  of  inter¬ 
national  frenzy,  and  expiating  the  culpable  ignorance  of  tbe  na¬ 
tions  in  torrents  of  blood.  The  brilliant  events  which  history 
loves  to  record,  are  almost  without  exception  the  monuments  of 
the  ignorance  and  consequent  misery  of  men,  and  present  them 
to  a  philosophic  and  benevolent  mind  in  the  most  abject  posture 
that  can  be  imagined.  Impelled  by  some  inexplicable  deli¬ 
rium,  or  summoned  by  tbe  magic  voice  of  an  ensanguined  de¬ 
stroyer,  we  Irehold  them  rush  in  myriads  to  inflict  or  to  receive 
death;  a  hideous  mass  of  violence  and  crime,  in  which  the 
aggregate  is  not  more  odiously  terrible  than  the  undistin- 
guishable  elements  are  insignificant  and  contemptible.  How  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  sacred  claims  of  national  independence,  and  of  ge¬ 
nuine  patriotism,  given  true  dignity  to  these  savage  scenes ; 
how  few  among  the  trophies  which  history  has  delighted  to  heap 
up  for  universal  admiration,  have  been  raised  to  the  true  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  species !  Yet  her  servile  muse,  implicitly  following 
the  prejudice  which  she  ought  to  have  corrected,  has  too  often 
paid  indiscriminate  Immare  to  the  brilliant  disturbers  of  the 
wwld,  and  thus  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  popular  debase- 
naent  to  which  they  have  been  indebted  for  their  elevation. 

We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  those  who  hesitate  about  the 
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expediency  of  instructing  the  people,  are  sincere  in  pretending 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  themselves  has  any  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  hesitation;  they  cannot,  be ^so  blind  to  the  events 
daily  parsing  before  their  eyes ;  they  cannot  be  so  deaf  to  the 
vmce  of  all  history,  as  to  maintain  for  a  moment,  that  ignorance 
is  truly  a  blessing  to  the  multitude,  in  whom  it  has  been  so  care- 
fully  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to -  another.  There  are 
other  and  nearer  views  of  imagined  self-interest  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  their  paradox ;  and  although  they  may  scruple  about 
avowing  them  in  the  face  of  day,  and  resort  to  a  thousand  petty 
subterf  uges  to  cover  the  real  ground  of  their  alarm,  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  assume,  that  their  true  reason  is  very  different  from  tlie  pre¬ 
tence  which  they. put  forward,  fKicause  it  is  impossible  that  men 
endowed  with  understanding  can  resolutely  espouse  nonsense,  and 
adhere  for  ever  to  absurdity. 

We  cannot  indeed  help  remarking  it  as  a  singular  phenome- 
.  non,  that  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  author  before  us,  whose 
opportunities  of  information  must  have  been  extensive,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the  great  cause  which  he 
’  advocates,  cannot  well  be  questioned,  should  have  thought  it  re¬ 
quisite,  at  the  present  day,  to  have  penned  and  publish^  an  eia- 
lx>rate  essay  to  prove  what  it  might  have  been  thought  no  one 
would  have  ever  doubted— -the  evils  of  popular  ignorance.  No- 
-  thing  is  so  difficult  of  demonstration  as  a  truism  ;  no  literary  la¬ 
bour  can  be  so  irksome  as  the  formal  proof  of  a  proposition  which 
itself  appears  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  thought,  and  to  have 
its  place  assigned  among  the  axioms  of  knowledge.  But  Mr. 
‘Foster,  justly  sensible  that  vague  and  general  propositions  are 
essentially  unimpressive ;  and,  observing  that  the  practical 
exertions  of  the  higher  and  influential  classes  have  ill  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  speculative  acquiescence  in  the  great  truth 
which  it  is  his  object  to  establish,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
patiate  in  detail  upon  the  evils  of  which  the  undistinguished 
-aggregate  has  yet  produced  little  more  than  a  cold  and  inefli- 

■  dent  acknowledgment,  andoto  bring  the  subject  in  its  various 
'  and  distressing  aspects  .home  to  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts 
.of  his  readers.  This  he  has  done  with  his  usual  fullness  and  ef¬ 
fect  but  there  is  one  part  of  the  question  which  we  conceive  to 

■  be  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  alarm  of  those  whom 
we  presume  it  to  be  his.  chief  object  to  gain,  upoo  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a  few  additional,  obsenrations. 
We  allude  to  the  iutagined. ganger  to  the  higher  classes,  and  to 

•the  whole  fabric  of  society,  from  the  general  -  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  lower  orders. 

That  knowledge  and  talent,  wlien  they  are  once  general- 
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ly  diffused,  will  not  easily  submit  to  be  overborne  by  imbe- 
cility,  is  no  doubt  quite  imaginable,  and  altogether  within 
the  sphere  of  reasonable  anticipation  ;  but  if  this  be  the  import 
of  the  objection,  we  can  see  no  great  force  in  it,  nor  do  we  descry 
ip  the  development  of  intellect,  and  the  consequent  sober  and 
steady  assertion  of  its  rights,  any  presage  whatever  of  public  dis¬ 
orders.  The  natural  and  becoming  change  so  fearfully  anticipat- 
ed,  will,  if  it  should  ever  take  place,  l)e  effected  in  tranquiliit  v,  and 
without  violence  or  suffering ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  genuine  ta¬ 
lent  to  maintain  its  onward  way  without  annoyance  to  any  thing 
around,  and  to  displace  fatuity  by  the  mere  impulse  of  its  own 
silent  and  sober  might.  The  violence,  ilistraction,  and  wide-sprtud 
suffering  which  have  attended  all  the  great  political  changes  by 
which  the  world  has  been  hitherto  afilioted,  have  generally  had  their 
origin  in  a  combination  and  an  effort  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
is  supposed  in  the  present  instance — and  may  be  fairly  traced, — 
not  to  the  vindication  of  claims  really  superior,  but  to  the  urging 
of  pretensions  which  reason  and  nature  never  could  jccagnise— 
to  the  usurping  arrogance  of  vulgar  understandings  and  deprav¬ 
ed  hearts — to  the  restless  desire  of  ascendency  in  those  'vho, 
having  none  of  the  legitimate  weapons  of  a  moral  ano  intellec¬ 
tual  collision,  have  forcibly  called  to  their  aid  all  the  s(4u>vta]ous 
contrivances,  and  ignoble  resources,  of  an  atrocious  ambition. 
We  can  discover  no  real  ground  of  alarm  in  the  prospect,  that  by 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  much  slumbering  talent 
will  be  called  into  action,  and  a  much  wider  range  of-  brilliant 
generous  competition  be  opened  up  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
If  indeed  the  change  were  to  be  the  work  of  violence  and  carnage, 
we  should  wish,  even  to  the  most  incompetent,  a  perpetuity 
of  their  mystbrious  elevation ;  for  we  know  not  what  purer  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  sky  can  compensate  the  horrors  of  the  storm  by 
which  the  evil  genius  of  ambition’  has  in  all  past  times  essayed 
the  purification  of  the  political  horizon.  But  the  only  change 
which  the  objection  supposes,  and  which  we  have  in  view  at 
present,  is  that  which  is  to  he  effected  by  the  still  small  voice 
of  reason— ^hich  is  essentially  gradual  and  circumspect  in  its 
progress — which  gives  nothing  to  turbulence,  because  it  stands 
in  essential  opposition  to  it — and  which,  af^er  all,  can  be  only 
the  more  rapid  propagation^  througliout  the  periods  that  are  to 
follow,-  of  those  principles  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment,  of  which  our  country  baa  already  been  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  theatre,  and  from  the  triuhiph  of  which  she  has  derived 
the  brightc>t  and  most  imperishable  portion  ot  her  glory. 

The  enemies  of  popular  instruction  appear  indeed  to  have 
forgotten  that  neither  the  principle  nor  the  ex|)efimeQt  are  ao 
1  .  1  ..Jr' 
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tually  new  to  the  history  of  this  country — and  that  although  the 
trial  has  been  made  upon  a  scale  deplorably  circumscribed, 
enough  has  been  done  and  experienced,  not  merely  to  pledge 
the  national  system  to  the  principle  itself,  but  to  enable  us  to  note 
with  precision  the  true  character  of  its  influence.  Centuries  have 
already  olafised  since  the  people  became  a  great  power  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England->and  especially  from  the  Revolution  down¬ 
ward,  they  have  been  perhaps  every  thing  that  they  ought  to 
have  Iteen  in  mere  piditical  influence,  and  have  been  amply  che- 
rished  by  all  the  means  which  a  free  government  could  employ, 
wi«h  the  exception  only  ot  that  education  which  is  now  demand¬ 
ed  for  them.  Even  in  this  respect,  they  have  not  been  entirely 
neglected— and  what  with  the  partial  illumination  which  has 
been  diri‘ctly  shed  upon  them— what  with  the  lights  struck  out 
by  the  great  collision  of  minds  which  has  distinguished  this  me¬ 
morable  period, — of  which  indeed  they  have  participated  only 
by  casual  and  uncertain  reflection,— they  are  in  a  very  different 
state  from  that  in  which  they  were  placed  in  more  remote 
times,  and  have  gained  perceptibly  in  knowledge  and  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  the  inevitable  consequence,  they  have  gained  also  in 
individual  and  political  importance.  They  have  been  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  close  and  liberal  emulation  with  the  higher  classes 
in  all  that  embellishes  the  individual,  or  contributes  to  social 
prosperity  and  happiness;  they  have  come  to  vie  with  them 
in  all  sorts  of  accumulations,  material  and  intellectual;  and 
with  the  happy  and  indelible  privilege  guaranteed  to  them  by 
their  free  government,  of  claiming  its  highest  rewards,  provided 
they  can  exemplify  the  corresponding  merit — they  have  entered 
largely  into  that  generous  competition  with  the  higher  orders 
which  is  now  so  much  dreaded,  and  have  in  countless  instances 
snatched  from  them  the  prize,  and  rectified  by  compensation  the 
first  inequalities  of  fortune.  But  from  this  generous  com¬ 
petition,  no  disorders  have  arisen — the  impartifd  superintend¬ 
ing  care  extended  to  all  the  members  has,  on  the  contrary,  sus¬ 
tained  the  soundness,  and  guaranteed  the  quiet  of  the  whole 
body— and  it  is  mere  prejudice,  therefore,  to  anticipate  evil  from 
a  system  which  proposes  only  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  sphere 
of  a  rivalry  of  whicit  the  principle  is  already  woven  into  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  of  which  the  experience  has  been  full  of  gladness 
and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  among  an  enlightened  population  that  dissensions 
are  most  likely  to  break  out,  or  that  the  spirit  of  civil  discord  will, 
when  it  does  appear,  assume  its  most  terrific  aspect,  and  emerge 
covered  with  the  customary  emblems  of  ruin  and  of  war.  There 
is  a  redeeming  power  in  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  of  which 
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the  rulers  of  the  world  have  hitherto  taken  little  account,  but 
which  it  will  become  them  profoundly  to  study  for  the  future. 
A  people  sunk  in  the  very  depths  of  ignorance,  present  the  choi¬ 
cest  field  for  the  orgies  and  the  triumf^s  of  all  sorts  of  imposi¬ 
tion,  as  the  black  and  barren  solitude  is  the  native  region  for  the 
sorcery  of  the  demons  that  preside  over  the  crimes,  and  urge  the 
destiny  of  mortals.  There  is  no  phantasm,  whidi,  in  the  ;;looin 
of  ignorance,  may  not  be  made  to  assume  a  distinct  and  influ¬ 
encing  shape,  and  to  work  with  deadly  power  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man;  no  doctrine,  which  may  not' be  made  welcome 
to  a  vacant  spirit,  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  comparison 
and  correction ;  no  political  or  moral  heresy,  which,  although  a 
hundred  times  put  down  by  the  presiding  genius  of  learning,  may 
not  have  all  the  gloss  of  novelty  and  the  attraction  of  truth  to 
those,  to  whom  the  collisions  of  superior  minds  are  unknown  even 
by  tradition, 'and  the  deliberate  and  conclusive  settlement  of  ti  e 
great  moral  concerns  of  society  have  never  once  been  promulga¬ 
ted.  It  is  amid  such  dreary  masses  of  gregarious  barbarism, 
where  the  light  of  reason  has  never  once  slione,  and  where 
the  grosser  passions  alone  spring  up  in  irrepressible  fertility ; 
it  is  in  the  wilderness  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart  that 
the  tempest  howls  and  rages  with  veering  capacities  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  there  that  all  is  dark,  sudden,  and  uncertain  ;  that 
there  is  no  principle  to  poise,  no  rule  to  direct,  no  intelligible  in¬ 
dication  even  to  announce  the  approaching  danger ;  that  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  man,  ignorant  of  all  the  obligations,  and  estranged  from 
all  the  habitudes  of  society,  is  docile  and  slavish  only  while  a 
compressing  force  continues  to  weigh  upon  it,  and  starts  into 
abrupt  reaction  so  soon  as  that  force  is  removed.  It  is  ignorance 
that  scorns  the  moral  ties,  the  obligations  of  which  it  cannot 
i4}prehend.  Thd  spirit  of  knowledge  is  averse  to  violence,  not 
only  because  it  abhors  its  forms,  but  because  it  distrusts  its  re¬ 
medial  efficacy ;  and  the  more  profuse  the  light  which  is  shed 
upon  the  people,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  more  will  their 
reluctance  to  all  auddeii  and  audacious  innovation  be  increased. 
It  is  not  among  the  comparatively  enlightened  and  intelligent 
nations  of  Europe  that  the  deplorable  scenes  of  civil  striie  have 
been  most  frequently  exemplified,  or  realized  in  all  their  savage 
horrors;  but  among  the  wild  barbarian  hordes  to  whom  a  change 
of  rule  is  no  more  than  a  change  of  vagabond  and  precarious  pos- 
fiessiun  ;  or  among  the  worse  than  barbarian  slaves  of  some  Asi¬ 
atic  despot,  to  whom  the  forms  ami  restraints  of  society  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  bring  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  benefits  of  knowledge, 
or  the  sentiments  of  social  obligation. 

Of  all  imaginable  prejudices,  that  which  reprobates  the  in- 
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structioa  of  the  people  as  the  source  of  political  calamities,  is  the 
most  unaccountable  and  unfounded.  If  we  study  the  causes  of 
the  political  convulsions  which  histoiy  records— ii  we  look  at  the 
base  ambition  which  has  been  their  ordinary  stimulant,  and  the 
uninstructed  fatuity  which  has  in  the  general  been  at  once  its  in. 
strument  and  its  victim— if  we  ponder  the  trivial  matters  which 
have  generally  serv.^  as  the  incentives  to  ignorance  in  its  career 
of  folly  and  of  blood,  and  estimate  the  insane  projects,  the  fren. 
zied  visions,  the  impracticable  aims,  which  a  very  little  true 
knowledge  would  have  discredited,  but  which  have  passed  cur* 
rent  with  successive  factions,  and  had  their  day  of  admits* 
tion  and  of  homage— if  we  look  at  the  extravagant  means  which 
a  very  little  wit  would  have  exposed,  or  the  dark  and  terrible  ex. 
pedients  which  the  real  humanity  of  genuine  knowledge  would 
have  abhorred,  but  of  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  made 
the  freest  use  in  all  ages— we  shall  be  constrained  to  acquit  the 
genius  of  civil  disorder  of  all  participation  with  the  spirit  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  and  to  confess  that,  as  in  times 

{last,  popular  ignorance  has  been  the  most  copious  source  of  po- 
itical  troubles,  so  the  surest  guarantee  which  society,  can  acquire 
against  their  repetition  is  to  be  found  in  the  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  consequent  moral  elevation  of  the  people. 

We  ask  those  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  blessings 
.  of  . knowledge  how  they  can  endeavour  to  exclude  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  participation  of  those  blessings,  or  dare  to  de* 
vote  the  mighty  mass  of  yet  unawakened  intellect  to  an  ever¬ 
lasting  and  ignoble  slumber.  In  vain  have  the  bold  spirits 
who  have  broken  the  bodily  fetters  of  man,  and  raised  him  from 
the  dust  of  servitude,  struggled  and  triumphed,  if  the  master-ty¬ 
rant  of  the  mind  is  still  to  1^  permitted  to  hold  undisturbed  do¬ 
minion  over  it ;  in  vain  has  tne  immortal  band  of  piatriots  and 
philanthropbists  lifted  up  the  lamp  of  freedom  over  a  benight^ 
world,  if  the  perennial  fountain  of  knowledge,  destined  to  repair 
its  wasting  beams,  must  be  sealed  for  ever  to  a  degraded  people. 
The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
can  alone  ensure  to  them  possesssion  of  the  privileges,  be  they  great 
orsraadl,  which  courage  and  virtue  may  have  achieved  for  them; 
it  forms  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  their  transmitted  rights,  and 
the  only  solid  pledge,  that  they  will  continue  worthy  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance.  We  shudder,  and  not  without  reason,  at  the  sudden  emanci¬ 
pation  of  savage  and  slavish  ignorance  from  its  bonds,  and  tremble 
at  the  mention  of  a  servile  insurrection,  as  the  blackest  of  human 
'  calamities !  And  why,  but  because  the  very  imagination  of  tri- 
.  umphant  ignorance,  is  that  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  massa¬ 
cre,  and  desolation !  And  yet,  at  a  crisis  when  the  human  spi- 
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rit  all  over  Europe  is  terribly  agitated,  and  is  sending  fort!i  its 
deep  and  ominous  murmurs,— when  the  experiment  of  stupen¬ 
dous  revolutions  is  visibly  going  forward  in  some  quarters,  and 
the  tokens  of  perplexing  change  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  Christendom, — there  arc  men,  it  seems,  insane  enough  to 
hesitate  whether  the  means  of  enlightened  prevecitioa  should  not 
be  instantly  and  earnestly  applied, — whether  something  ought 
not  to  be  dona,  in  order  that,  if  we  are  fatally  doomed  to  pub¬ 
lic  troubles;  which  Heaven  avert,  we  may,  at  least,  experience 
them,  not  in  the  ferocious  shapes  of  barbarism,  but  in  the  mild 
and  mitigated  forms  of  com^rative  civilization. 

But  we  must  here  interrupt  these  reflections  for  the  present, 
and  conclude  by  giving  some  extracts  from  the  excellent  work 
which  has  suggested  them.  The  author,  after  drawing  a  pow¬ 
erful  picture  of  the  consequences  of  popular  ignorttnee  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  speaks  thus  of  the  period  which 
precedeil  the  Reformation. 

"  In  the  retirement  anti  latency  of  the  sacred  authorities  from  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  men’s  minds,  the  Christian  world  was  left  in  possession  of 
merely  the  names  of  the  solemn  realities  of  religion.  These  names,  thus 
vacated,  were  available  to  all  evil.  They  were  as  unfilled,  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  into  which  crafty  and  wicked  men  might  clandestinely  introtluce 
the  most  malignant  preparations.  And  such  men  did  improve  Uieir  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  utmost.  liow  prolific  was  the  invention  of  the  falsehoods  and 
absurdities  of  notion,  and  of  the  vanities  and  .romiptiuns  of  itraet  ice, 
which  it  was  managed  to  make  these  names  designate  ami  sanction ;  while 
it  was  also  managed,  with  no  less  sedulity  anil  success,  that  the  inventors 
and  propagators  should  be  held  in  submissive  reverence  by  the  community, 
u  the  oraciilar  depositaries  of  truth.  That  community  had  not  knowledge 
enough  of  any  other  kind,  to  create  a  resisting  and  defensive  power  against  this 
imposition  in  the  concern  .of  religion.  A  sound  exercise  of  reason.on  other 
lubjects,  a  moderate  degree  of  instruction  in  literature  and  science  rightly  so 
called,  might  have  given  some  competence  to  question,  to  examine,  to  call 
for  evidence,  and  to  detect  some  of  the  fallacies  imposed  for  Christian  faith. 
But  the  general  mind  was  on  all  sid^  pressed  and  home  down  to  its  fate. 
All  reaction  was  subdued ;  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  exist  iit  one 
huge,  unintelligent,  monotonous,  substance,  united  by  the  interfusioir  of  a 
vile  superstition,  which  just'kept  it  enough  mentally  alive  for  all' the  uses 
of  cheats  and  tyrants,^ — a  proper  subject  for  the  dominion  of  “  our  Lord 
God  the  Pope,”  as  he  was  sometimes  'denominated,  and  .might  be  denomi¬ 
nated  with  perfect  impunity,  as  to  any  excitement  of  revolting  or  indigna¬ 
tion,  in  millions  of  Mngs,  bearing  the  form  of  men,  and  the  name  of 
Christians."  Pp.  58, 53.'  * 

But  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people,  which  has  since  taken  place,  has  been  much  less 
considerable  than  originally  imagined. 

“  And  to  a  much  later  period  the  same  dreadful  ignorance,  with  all  its 
appropriate  consequences,  formed  tiie  hitieUectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England.  Of  England !  which  had  through  many  centuries 
made  so  great  a^figure  in  Christendom  ;  which  has  been  so  splendid  in  arms, 
liberty,  legisla^on,  science,  and  all  manner  of  litirature ;  which  has  boast¬ 
ed  its  universities  early  establishment  and  proudest  fame,  munificently 
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endowed,  and  poaseaaed  of  stupendous  accumulatioin  of  literary  treasure ; 
and  wbi^  has  nad,  through  the  charity  oS  individuals,  such  a  multitude  of 
minor  institutions  for  education,  that  it  was  thought  it  could  be  afforded  to 
let  many  of  them  fall  into  desuetude,  as  to  /Aa/ purnose.  Of  Eiwland!  so 
long  after  the  Reformation,  and  all  the  while  under  tne  superintemtence  and 
tuition  of  an  eccletdastical  establishment  extending  both  its  instruction 
and  jurisdiction  over  every  part  of  the  realm,  coi\junct  and  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  state,  support^  by  an  immense  revenue,  and  furnished  with 
mental  c^udifications  from  the  most  venerable  institutions  for  instruction 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Thus  favoured  had  England  been,  thus  was  she  fa¬ 
voured  at  the  pmod  under  our  review,  (the  former  part  of  the  last  century,) 
with  the  faculties,  the  provisions,  the  peat  intellectual  apparatus,  to  he 
wielded  in  whatsoever  modes  she  might  devise,  and  with  whatever  strength 
of  hand  she  chose  to  apply,  for  promoting  her  several  mUlions  of  ratiotul, 
accountable,  immortal  beings,  somewhat  beyond  a  state  of  mere  physical  ex¬ 
istence.  U^en,  therefore,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  an  awful  proportion  of 
them  were  under  the  continual  process  of  destruction  for  want  of  knowledge, 
what  a  tremendous  responsibility  was  insensibly  borne  by  whatever  portion 
of  the  community  it  was  that  stood,  either  by  formal  vocation,  or  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  obligation  inseparable  from  ability,  in  the  relation  of  guardianship  to 
the  rest. - This  state  of  things  was  manifest  in  its  whole  breadth  of  de¬ 

basement  and  national  dishonour,  to  statesmen,  to  dignified  and  subordinate, 
ecclesiastics,  to  magistrates,  to  the  philosophic  contemplators  of  actual  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  to  aU  those  whose  rank  and  opulence  brought  them  hourly 
proofs  what  influence  they  could  exert  on  the  people  below  tliem.  And  stiU 
it  appeared  all  very  right,  at  least  substantially  so,  that  the  multitudes,  con¬ 
stituting  the  grand  living  agency  through  the  realm,  should  remain  in  such 
a  condition,  that,  when  they  died,  the  country  should  lose  nothing  hut  so 
much  living  body,  and  the  quantum  of  vice  which  had  probably  helped  to 
keep  it  in  action.  It  is  a  most  ungracious  thing  that  we  snould  have  to  add, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  classes  not  only  were  slow  to  admit  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrine  which  b^n  at  length  to  pronounce  all  this  to  be  wrong, 
but  systematically  decried  the  speculations  and  plans  which  philanthropy 
was  growing  earnest  to  bring  to  some  practical  bearing  on  the  object  of  giv¬ 
ing  Uie  pet^e,  at  last,  the  use  and  value  of  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
huds."  1^.  76,  80. 

After  a  very  luminous  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
general  education  and  religious  instruction,  (of  the  lending  truths 
of  the  latter  of  which,  as  affecting  society,  he  gives  a  jutiici-  us 
sketch,)  and  of  their  joint  resitlts  in  promoting  **  love  of  (H^ace, 
**  hatred  of  disorder  and  violence,  and  a  respect  fur  institutions 
**  designed,  and  necessary  to  prevent  these  evils,"  he  sums  up  his 
remarks  in  the  following  manner : 

“  Educate  the  people,  train  them  to  sound  sense,  civilize  them,  promote 
the  reformation  of  their  morals,  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion,  simply 
and  solemnly  as  religion,  as  a  thing  directly  ot  divine  dictation,  and  not  as 
if  half  of  its  authority  were  in  virtue  of  human  institutions ;  let  the  higher 
orders  generally  make  it  perfectly  evident  to  the  multitude  that  they  are 
desirous  to  improve  them,  raise  them,  and  promote  their  happiness.  Such 
a  conduct  of  the  ascendent  classes  would,  in  this  nation  at  least,  secure  tliat 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  there  would  never  be  any  formidable  commotions 
or  sudden  changes.'*  P.  192. 

On  this  grave  and  interesting  subject,  he  indulges  a  pleasing 
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anticipation  of  a  si^i^al  revolution  in  opinion,  whicii  indeed,  he 
almost  thinks,  has  already  begun. 

**  In  all  probability/’  the  author  reiuarlcs,  the  improvement  of  manloDd 
is  destined,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  advance  juat  in  propintion  as  good 
men  feel  the  responsibility  for  it  resting  on  themsdves,  as  individuals,  and 
are  actuated  by  a  bold  sentiment  of  independence,  (humble,  at  the  same 
time,  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  celestial  agency,)  in  the  prosecutioa 
of  it.  Each  person  who  is  stanmng  still  to  look,  witn  grief  or  indignation, 
at  the  evils  which  are  overrunning  the  world,  would  do  well  to  recollect 
what  he  may  have  read  of  some  gaOant  partisan,  who,  perceiving  where  a 
prompt  movement,  with  the  force  at  hia  own  command,  would  mi^e  an  im^ 
pression  infallibly  tending  to  the  success  of  the  warfare,  could  not  endure  to 
use  the  time  till  some  great  sultan  should  'find  it  convenient  to  come  in 
slow  march,  and  the  pomp  of  state,  to  take  on  him  the  general  direction  of 
the  campaign. 

''  But  happily,  such  admonitions  are  becoming  every  day  of  more  limited 
application ;  and  wc  return  with  pleasure  to  the  animating  idea  of  that  great 
rtvolution  of  which  we  were  noting  the  introductory  ugns.  It  is  a  rcvo> 
lotion  in  the  manner  of  estimating  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  in  the  jud^ent  of  what  ^oidd  be  done  for  tneir  welfare.  Through 
many  ages,  that  immense  multitude  had  been  but  obscurely  presented  to 
view  in  the  character  of  rational  improvable  creatures.  ’Hiey  were  reco^pua- 
ed  but  as  one  lai^e  mass,  oi  equivo^  moral  substance,  but  faintly  dutin- 
goishable  into  ini^viduals  ;  a  breadth  of  insignificant  sameness,  undiscemi- 
ble  in  marked  features  and  aspects  of  mental  character  ;  existing,  and  to  be 
left  to  exist,  in  their  own  manner  ;  and  that  manner  hardly  worth  concern 
or  inquiry.  Little  consideration  could  there  be  of  bow  mudi  spiritual  im- 
mortu  essence  mi^t  be  going  to  waste,  while  this  multitude  was  reduced 
to  this  kind  of  collective  nothingness  on  the  field  of  contem^titm.  But 
now  it  is  as  if  a  mist  were  rising  and  dispersing  from  that  field,  and  leaving 
this  mighty  assemblage  of  spiritual  beinp  exhibited  to  view  in  such  a  light 
from  heaven  as  they  were  never  beheld  in  before,  except  by  the  eves  of  A- 
posties,  and  of  a  small  number  that  in  every  age  have  resembled  them. 

"  1 1  u  true,  this  manifestation  forms  so  melancholy  a  vision,  ^t  if  we  had 
only  to  behold  it  as  a  spectacle,  we  might  well  desire  that  the  misty  obscuri¬ 
ty  might  descend  upon  it  again,  to  shroud  it  from  si^t ;  while  we  shc^d 
lie  left  to  indulge  and  elate  our  imaginations  by  dwelling  on  the  pomps  and 
splendours  of  the  terrestrial  scene,— the  mighty  empires,  the  ncroes,  the 
victories,  the  triumphs ;  the  refinements  and  enjoyments  of  the  most  hig^j 
cultivate  of  the  race ;  the  brilliant  performances  of  nnius,  and  the  asto¬ 
nishing  reach  of  science.  So  the  tempter  would  have  Degnil«l  our  Lord  into 
a  complacent  contemplation  of  the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world.  But 
he  was  come  to  look  on  a  difierent  aspect  of  it !  Nor  conld  he  be  withdrawn 
from  the  gloomy  view  of  its  degradation  and  miaery.  And  a  good  reason 
why.  For  the  sole  object  for  wliich  he  had  appeared  in  the  irnly  world 
where  temptation  could  even  in  form  approach  him,  was  to  begin  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  finish  in  virtue,  a  design  for  changing  that  state  of  degradation  and 


“  Lvt  the  promoters  of  education  and  Christian  knowledge  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  classes,  reflect  what  has  already  been  accompliahed ;  regarding  it,  we 
once  again  repeat,  aa  quite  the  incipient  stage."  -  **  And  let  them  reflect 

how  they  have  trampled  down  prejudices,  greatly  silenced  a  heathenish  cla¬ 
mour,  and  provoked  the  imitative  and  rivid  efforts  of  many  who,  but  for 
them,  would  have  been  most  cordially  willing  for  all  such  schemes  to  lie  iu 
abeyance  to  the  end  of  time.”’— 

But  let  them  never  fear  bat  the  time  will  come,  when  the  mien;  and 
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the  ascendent  classes  in  states  will  comprehend  it  to  he  their  best  policy  to 
promote  all  possible  improvement  of  the  people.  It  will  be  given  to  them 
to  understand^  that  the  highest  ^ory  of  tnose  at  the  head  of  great  com¬ 
munities,  roust  consist-  in  the  eminence  attained  by  those  communities  ge¬ 
nerally,  in  whatever  it  is  that  constitutes  the  most  valuable  and  honourable 
superiority  of  one  man  or  class  over  others.  They  will  one  day  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  esteem  it  afar  nobler  form  of  power  to  lead  an  immense  combination  of 
intelligent  minds',  than  t(^  command  and  coerce  a  great  aggr^tion  of  brute 
force.  They  will  come  to  feel,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  a  people 
who  can  ufiderstand  and  rationally  approve  their  purposes  and  measures, 
than  one  bent  ifi  stupid  submission ;  or  rather  one  fermenting  in  ignorant 
disaffection,  continually  believing  them  to  bs  wrong,  and  without  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  the  arguments  to  prove  them  ri^t.  And  a  time  will 
come,  when  it  will  not  be  left  to  the  philanthropic  speculatists  alone,  to 
make  the  comparative  estimate  between  what  has  been  effected  by  the  enor¬ 
mously  expensive  apparatus  of  coercive  and  penal  administration — the  pri¬ 
sons,  prosecutions,  transportations,  and  a  vast  military  police ;  and  what 
might  nave  been  effected  by  one-half  of  that  expenditure  devot^  to  popu¬ 
lar  reformation,  to  be  accomplished  by  means'  of  schools,  and  every  practi¬ 
cable  variety  of  methods  for  effecting,  that  taen’s  understanding  and  con¬ 
science  shaU  stand  confronting  ’  them  in  the  way,  like  the  angel  with  the 
sword,  when  they  are  inclined  or  tempted  to  go  wrong. — AH  this  will  come 
to  pass  in  due  time.  But  meanwhile,  let  the  promoters  of  a  good  cause  act 
on  the  consideration,  that  no  time  is  theirs  but  the  present.”  967. 


.  Aet.  VTIT.  Annah  of  Philosophy ;  or  Magazine  of  Chemistry, 

.  MinertUogyy  MedhanieSy  Natural  Historyy  AgriculturCy  and 
the  Arts.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E. 
Art.  VI.  Calculations  of  the  Annular  Eclipse.  By  Coi.o>iEi. 
Bkaufoy,  F.  R.  S.*  London,  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy. 

•  t 

C HE  age  of  ignorance  is  fortunately  past,  when  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
then  reckoned  only  the  signs  of  approaching  calainities,  were  viewed 
by  mankind  with  terror ;  but  such  striking  appearances,  more  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  rarer  occurrence,  continue  still,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  to  attract  universal  attention.  The  sudden  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  heavens,  in  the  midst  even  of  a  clear  and  uncloud¬ 
ed  sky,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  of  a  part  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  great  luminary  of  the  world,— the  impression  of  a  dark  cir¬ 
cular  figure,  seen  moving  gradually  over  the  brilliant  face  of  the  sun, 
and  changing  the  usual  roundnms  of  his  figure  to  that  of  a  beautiful 
crescent,  or  of  a  fine  ring  of  light,  or  hiding  perhaps  the  whole  ot 
his  figure  from  nur  view—  a  phenomenon,  so  rare  and  curious,  cannot 
fail  to  be  viewed  with  interest,  independent  of  the  importance,  in  a 

*  In  this  Article,  Cdond  Beaufoy  has  given  the  result  of  his  calculations  of  this 
edipse,  for  his  own  observatory  of  Bushey  Heath,  along  with  a  table  of  the  prin> 
ctpal  places  near  which  the  centre  of  the  Penumbra  pames.  Those  agree  very  well 
with  our  own  cakuladont,  whith  we  have  given  in  a  mote  general  form  in  the  follow. 
ing  article. 
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philosophical  point  jof  .view,  of  observing  it  with  exactness.  But 
when  we  know  that  this  dark  figure  is  nothing  else  than  the  inter¬ 
posed  body  of  the  nHX>n,  which,  though  it  shine  occasionally  with 
such  lustre,  yet  affords,  in  this  singular  position,  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  naturally  dark  and  opaque,  like  the  earth  itself ; 
that  though  the  moon  be  situated  upwards  of  60,000  miles  from  the 
earth,  it  yet  casts  behind  it  a  visible  shadow  to  this  great  distance ; 
that  as  we  often  observe  flying  over  the  face  of  the  country,  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  clouds  carried  along  by  the  wind,  in  the  same  manner  the 
occurrence  of  the  eclipse  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  this  shadow  of  the  moon  moving  over  the  earth,  as  the 
moon  itself  moves  in  the  heavens ;  when  we  consider  the  great  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  motion  of  this  shadow,  and  the  vast  extent  which  it  co¬ 
vers,  advancing  often  at  the  rate  of  2000  miles  an  hour,  and  enve¬ 
loping  whole  continents  and  seas  in  its  course,  tliese  ciraimstances  are 
calculated  to  give  a  still  higher  degree  of  interest  to  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  ecli]^  fiS  the  sun  which  takes  place  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
is  the  most  remarkable  which  has  occurred  fur  upwanls  of  fifty  years. 
It  will  be  visible  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and 
partly  also  in  Asia  and  America.  In  no  part  of  the  earth  will  the  eclipse 
w  total,  but  in  those  places  over  which  the  centre  of  the  shadow  falls,  it 
will  be  what  is  equally,  if  not  more  rare  and  striking,  an  annular  eclipse, 
the  whole  body  of  the  moon  appearing  entirely  within  that  of  the  sun,  and 
girded  as  it  were  by  a  beautiful  ring  of  light,  an  appearance  which  has  been 
observed  but  in  very  few  instances,  and  at  least  never  recorded  before  the  year 
1667,  when  it  was  noticed  by  Claviusat  Rome.  In  Great  Britain  the  eclipse 
win  begin  a  little  after  noon,  and  wiU  be  nearly  total,  the  sun  having  the 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  of  a  beantiful  crescent,  with  the 
horns  turned  upwards.  In  Shetland  the  eclipse  wiU  be  annular,  and  an 
opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded,  at  no  great  distance,  of  observing  this 
remarkable  appearance.  , 

But  the  following  is  a  more  particular  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
eclipse  over  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  a  few  minutes  past  1 1 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  moon's  shadow,  as  it  advances  through  open 
apace  from  west  to  east,  will  just  begin  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  to  touch 
it  at  the  south-western  extremi^  of  Hudson’s  my.  Advancing  eastwards 
with  vast  rapidity,  and  spreading  itself  at  the  same  time  on  aD  sides,  the 
shadow  will  at  half  past  11  o’clock  extend  fVom  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers  in  the  south,  to  the  top  of  Baifin’s  Bay  in  the  north,  and  from  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  on  the  west,  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  on  the  east,  including 
•  the  whole  of  the  great  lakes  of  America,  all  the  Canadas,  Labrador,  and 
Nova  Scotia;  covering  an  extent  of  upwards  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles, 
and  producing  to  all  the  places  within  this  space,  an  eclipse  of  greater  and 

S eater  extent,  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated  near  to  the  centi^  parts  of 
e  sludow  over  Hudwn’s  Bay.  In  the  space  of  30  minutes,  the  boundary 
of  the  shadow  will  thus  have  aavanced  no  fewer  than  1 400  miles.  The  centre 
of  the  shadow  however  will  not  yet  have  reached  the  earth,  and  the  ecli]>8c 
will  no  where  be  central  or  annular.  ^  But  about  40  minutes  past  13,  when 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  just  falls’  on  the  earth,  this  remarkable  pheno¬ 
menon  will  begin  to  be  observed  to  the  east  of  the  Coppermine  River  in  North 
America.  The  circumference  of  the  shadow  will  then  extend  from  I.ake 
Superior  to  Nova  .Zembla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  other,  skirting,  and  pavtly 
including  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Euroiie,  and  including  alsa 


the  whole  of  the  British  klands,  in  erery  port  of  which  the  edipse  will  then 
have  be^n.  StUl  flying  eastwards,  the  centre  of  the  shadow  will  at  one 
o'clock  nave  arrived  on  the  east  coast  of  'Greenland,  near  Jan  Maven’s 
island,  while  the  extreme  boandarv  will  extend  ftxxn  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  Lat.  58*,  nortnwards,  nearly  to  Kamsehatka,  and 
ftom  the  North  Pole  almost  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  nearly  5000  miles 
in  length  and  upwards  of  4000  in  breadth,  darting  the  southern  shores 
of  Europe,  and  including  with  it  a  very  consideranle  portion  of  Asia. 
Advancing  with  undhninished  rapidity,  the  khadow  will  now  however 
change  its  direction  and  bend  towards  the  south.  Passing  to  the  esst 
of  Iceland  and  the  Feroe  Islands,  the  centre  will  at  half  past  one 
be  nearlv  over  those  of  Shetland,  where  of  course  the  eclipse  will 
be  annular.  About  two  o’clock  the  centre  of  the  shadow,  after  hav¬ 
ing  traversed  the  North  Sea,  and  entered  the  European  Continent  near 
Embden,  will  arrive  over  the  middle  of  Germany  to  the  cast  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  shadow  itself  will  then  be  about  the  greatest  of  all,  extending  from 
the  North  Pole  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands,  including  now  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  through  every  part  of  whidi  the  sun  will 
of  course  appear  as  usual,  eclipsed  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  as  the  places 
are  situated  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  shadow  in  (Germany,  where  the  ^pse 
will  be  annular.  The  advanced  part  of  the  shadow  will  now  begin  to  leave  the 
earth,  and  the  extent  of  the  wnolc  to  decline.  The  centre,  however,  will 
continue  to  advance  southwards,  crossing  the  Alps,  entering  the  Asiatic 
near  Venice,  traversing  its  western  shores,  recrossing  Italy  on  the  east  of 
Naples,  and  arriving  at  the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  at  huf-past  two.  Bending 
now  its  course  again  to  the  east,  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  and  prodnein;; 
an  annular  ecopae  in  the  island  of  Candia,  the  centre  will  then  enter 
Lower  Egypt,  traverse  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  the  town  of  Zaera,  and 
crossing  the  desert  and  sea  of  Suez,  will  arrive  over  Mount  Sinai  about 
three  oclock,  and  crossing  in  a  few  minutes  more,  the  great  desert  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  will  leave  the  earth  with  the  setting  sun  in  the  Persian  Gulph  to  the 
south  of  Baasora.  The  shadow  itself,  however,  will  still  cover  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  earth’s  surface.  On  the  south  it  will  have  crossed  the  line 
in  die  Indian  oenn,  and  will  extend  from  near  tlie  island  of  Madagascar  to 
the  centre  of  European  Russia,  near  Moscow  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Bassora  across  the  unknown  imons  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
on  the  other.  The  shadow  will  now  recede  from  the  earth  with  the  same 
rapidity  it  had  approached,  contracting  at  the  same  time  all  its  dimen¬ 
sions.  At  four  o’dock  its  western  segment  arill  yet  cover  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  North  and  West  of  Africa,  hut  at  a  few  minutes  before 
flve  the  last  portion  will  leave  the  earth  under  the  line,  and  near  the  island 
of  St.  llmmaf;  in  the  Gulph  of  Guinea.  Such  then  will  be  the  vast  extent 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  moon’s  shadow  over  the  earth  on  the  7tb  inst. 
Entering  in  toe  unknown  regions  of  North  America,  iu  centre  will  in  the 
course  a(  three  hours  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pass  over  the  centre  of 
Europe,  'and  leave  the  earth  in  the  gulph  of  Persia,  after  travelling  in  this 
short  space  of  time  a  distance  of  6000  miles,  nearly  the  fourth  part  of 
the  earth’s  circumference.  The  shadow  during  its  progress  will  envelop 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cixilixed  world;  and  ftom  the  ample  opportunities, 
therefore,  whidi  will  occur,  the  observations  of  it  will  no  doubt  be  nu¬ 
merous  and  exact,  and  will  at  least  engage  the  attention  of  all  finrope. 

The  sun  not  being  at  any  time  entirely  obscured,  the  darkness  of  the  an¬ 
nular  eclipse  will  not  be  so  great  as  if  the  eclipse  had  been  total.  The  degree 
of  light  will  even  far  exceCd  that  of  the  full  moon,  whose  p^  orb,  though 
it  sUne  with  such  splendour  during  the  contrasted  obscuntv  of  the  night, 
does  not  yet  yield,  it  is  certain,  the  100,000th  part  of  the  lignt  of  the  sun ; 
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stiU  the  principal  planets  will  be  visible  during  the  middle  of  the  central  ec* 
Upae,  if  not  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  exact  degree  of  darkness 
inde^  during  edipses  has  hitherto  been  observed  but  in  a  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  mannerj  for  want  of  any  adequate  instrument  to  measure  the 
various  shades  of  lig^t.  This  defect,  however,  will  now  be  supplied  by  the 
admirable  invention  of  Professor  L^c,  whose  Photometer  enables  us  to 
fix  with  numeriosl  acciuacy  the  intensities  of  different  lights,  and  to  trace 
the  progress  of  day  from  the  twilight  to  the  bi^htness  of  noon.  The  obaer> 
rations  of  Uie  progressive  dediue  and  rise  of  the  raotometer  during  the  eclipse, 
wiU  prove  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  interesting  to  which  this  phenome¬ 
non  will  give  rise,  while  they  may  also  lead  to  curious  results  regurding  the 
intensity  of  the  light  given  out  %  the  different  portions  of  the  solar  disc, 
which  will  be  expo^  in  difierent  countries.  The  observation  of  the  eclipse 
thro^h  a  good  telescope,  will  form  a  very  interesting  spectacle,  the  ine¬ 
qualities  on  the  border  of  the  moon,  which  are  suppo^  to  be  mountains, 
being  then  far  more  distinctly  observed  than  when  we  appears  on  ordinary 
occasions,  only  by  her  reflected  light.  These  observations  also,  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  moon  itself,  which  in  riie  opi¬ 
nion  of  some  philosophers,  shines  like  many  substances  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  by  a  kind  of  phosphorescence  even  after  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  withdrawn. 

The  following  are  the  most  striking  appearances  observed  in  great  eclipses. 
Of  the  famous  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  1749,  the  celebrated  In.  Halley,  in 
the  interesting  accoxmt  which  he  has  left  of  it, ,  observes,  as  to  the  d^ree 
of  darkness,  it  was  such  that  one  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  many 
more  stars  than  I  find  were  seen  at  London :  ttie  three  planeta,  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Venus,  were  all  that  were  seen  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  the  top  of  their  house,  where  they  hml  a  free  horizon,  and  I  do 
not  hear  that  any  one  in  town  saw  more  than  Capella  and  Aldebiuan  of  the 
fixed  stars."  “  I  forbear,"  continues  he,  to  particularise  the  chill  and 
damp  which  attended  this  eclipse,  of  which  most  ^ctators  were  sen¬ 
sible  and  equally  judges,  as  also  the  concern  that  appeared  in  all  sorts 
of  animals,  binis,  b^ta  and  fishes,  in  the  extinction  of  the  sun,  which 
we  ourselves  could  not  behold  without  some  sense  of  horror."  In  a  total 
eclipse,  observed  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  at  sea,  near  the  Asore  Islands 
in  1778,  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude  were  visible,  and  the 
darkness  was  such,  that  persons  who  were  asleep,  and  happen^  to  awake, 
thought  that  they  had  slept  the  whole  evening,  and  only  waked  when  the 
night  was  pretty  far  advanced.  The  fowls,  birds,  and  other  animals 
on  board,  took  their  usual  position  for  sleeping,  as  if  H  had  been  night." 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  ^hroeter,  in  his  account  of  an  eclipse  observed 
by  him  in  Se|^mbtr  5,  1793,  observes,  '*  All  my  telescopes,  even  the  three 
feet  achromatic,  ^w^  the  globular  body  of  toe  moon  like  a  dusky  grey 
orb  floating  before  the  sun,  its  faint  light  becoming  somewhat  brighter 
towards  the  rim."  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  above  papier,  observes,  A 
few  seconds  before  the  sun  was  all  hid,  tliere  appeared  round  the  moon 
a  luminous  ring,  about  a  digit,  or  perhaps  a  10th  part  of  her  diameter, 
in  breadth.  It  was  of  a  pale  whiteness,  or  rather  pearl  colour. — "  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  tne  total  eclipse,  1  kept  my  telescope  constantly 
fixra  on  the  moon,  to  observe  what  might  occur  in  tlw  uncommon  impear- 
ance,  and  1  found  that  there  were  perpetual  flashes  or  coruscations  of  %ht, 
which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dart  out  from  behind  the  moon  on  all  si^s, 
but  more  e^cdally  on  the  western  side  a  little  before  the  emersion ;  and  a- 
bout  two  or  three  seconds  before  it,  on  the  same  western  side,  where  the  sun 
was  just  coming  out,  a  long  and  very  narrow  streak  of  a  dusky,  but  strong  red 
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light,  seemed  to  colour  the  dark  edge  (^f  the  moon ;  though  nothing  like  it 
lud  been  seen  immediately  after  the  emersion.  But  this  instantly  vanished 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun,  as  did  also  the  aforesaid  luminous  ring." 
/*Ai7.  Trant.  Abr.  voL  vi.  p.  IA8. 

The  luminous  ring  round  the  moon  is  generally  referred  to  the  effect  of 
an  atmosphere  round  the  moon.  It  was  ooserved  in  a  striking  manner  by 
Ulloa,  and  was  accompanied  with  other  curious  eflwts. 

“  Five  or  6  seconds  after  the  immersion,  he  bc^n  to  observe  round  the 
moon  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  light,  which  seei^m  to  have  a  rapid  arcular 
motion,  something  similar  to  that  of  a  rocket  turning  about  its  centre.  This 
light  became  livelier  and  more  dazzling  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of  the 
moon  approached  to  tWt  of  the  sun  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
it  was  of  the  breadth  of  about  a  6th  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Out  of  tnis 
luminous  circle  there  issued  forth  rays  of  light,  that  reached  to  the  distance 
of  a  diameter  of  the  moon,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  which  made 
him  think  tliey  were  parts  of  a  weaker  light  reflected  in  an  atmosphere  more 
subtle  tlian  that  in  which  the  ring  was  formed.  When  the  centres  of  the 
two  planets  began  to  separate,  the  diminution  b^an,  and  took  place  gradu¬ 
ally,  in  the  same  order  which  had  been  observed  at  its  beginning  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  it.  It  disappeared  entirely  4  or  5  seconds  before  the 
emersion.  The  colour  of  the  lignt  was  not  the  same  every  where ;  the  part 
immediately  joining  the  disc  of  the  moon  was  of  a  reddish  cast,  wmch 
it  changed  towards  a  pale  yellow,  which  about  the  middle  b^n  to  clear, 
till,  at  the  external  extremity,  it  ended  in  an  almost  entire  wlute.  It  was 
equally  brilliant  throughout,  and  the  whirling  motion,  common  to  all  the 
puts  of  it,  seemed  to  change  the  form  and  position  of  the  rays,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  eye  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  shorter,  at  the  same  time  that' 
there  was  no  change  either  in  the  colours  of  the  ring  themselves,  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  them,  both  which  continued  as  above  aescribed."  Ib.  Vol.  xiv. 
p.  496. 

The  present  eclqise  is  a  return  of  the  one  which  was  observed  in  this  country 
in  1748.  Its  flrst  appearance  on  the  earth  was  near  the  South  Pole,  and  about 
fi^ty-eight  years  after  the  Conquest,  namely,  in  the  last  year  ^  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen.  It  was  then  invisible  in  Britain ;  but  at  every  successive 
reappearance,  the  shadow  had  advanced  more  northerW,  until  16^,  when, 
on  April  30,  it  liegan  to  touch  the  southern  part  of  England  about  two  iu 
the  afternoon,  the  centre  tlicn  rising  in  the  ^uth  Sea,  traversing  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  South  America,  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  AfHca,  and  setting  near 
the  Red  Sea.  It  will  no  more  be  visible  till  1874 ;  and  after  several  other 
returns,  the  whole  of  the  iienumbra  will  quit  the  earth  in  the  year  !j09U, 
for  a  periixl  of  ten  thousand  years,  when  it  will  again  return  as  at  first. 

At  Edinburgh  the  eclipse  will  bemn  at  8  or  9  iqinutes  past  18.  The 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  or  greatest  onscuration,  will  be  at  38  minutes 
past  1  ;  and  the  end  of  Uie  eclipse  about  3  o’clock,  or  a  minute  or 
two  past  it.  The'  impression  of  the  moon  will  first  appear  on  the 
western  limb,  and  will  go  off*  towards  the  east,  descending  also  in  some 
degree  a)  the  s|^me  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  11  dimts  being 
nearly  obscured,  the  sun  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  crsscent, 
with  the  horns  turned  upwards,  or  rhther  pointing  to  the  north-east,  'fhe 
diminution  of  light,  though  very  considerable,  will  not  be  very  striking, 
and  will  not  perlmps  exce^'what  often  takes  place  in  a  thick  imd  cloudy 
day.  The  planet  Venus  however  may  be  visible,  and  in  that  case  will  be 
seen  considerably  westward  of  the  sun.  'The  thermometer  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  shade,  may  ugrhaps  suiFer  a  plight  depression,  and,  if  exposed  to 
the  sun  beams,  will  fall  a  few  degrees,  es|)ecially  if  the  bulb  be  coated  with 
chiua  ink,  or  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  silk. 
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Worlct  in  the  PreeSy  or  preparing Jbr  Publication. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Literary  History  of  Galloway,  from  the 
earhest  period  to  the  present  time ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  Notes, 
historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  miscellaneous.  By  Thomas  Murray.  This 
Work'  will  contain  detailed  accounts  not  only  of  those  Scholars  and  Authors 
who  were  natives  of  Galloway,  but  also  of  those  long  connected  with  it  by 
oflice  and  residence.  In  addition  to  several  interesting  sketches  of  ancient 
biography,  it  will  include  minute  and  copious  memoirs  of  Mr.  Lowe,  author 
of  “  Mary’s  Dream of  Mr.  Heron,  the  historian  ;  of  I’rofessor  Murray  ; 
and  Professor  Brown.  It  will  also  be  interspersed  with  notices  respecting 
die  causes  which,  at  one  time,  tended  to  promote,  and,  at  another,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  literature  and  liberal  knowledge. — In  the  Notes,  which  are 
meant  to  form  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  volume,  there  will  be  inserted, 
along  with  other  amous  illustrations,  an  account  the  ancient  civil  history 
of  Galloway,  from  the  earliest  records  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

Mr.  Dymock,  Glasgow,  is  engaged  in  a  work  on  Grecian  and  Roman  Li¬ 
terature. 

The  First  Day  in  Heaven,  A  Fragment. 
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Literary  and  Scientijlc  InUlUgence. 

In  the  PreM,  and  nearly  ready  for  mblication,  in  one  qnarto'ToIoine,  A 
General  History  of  the  House  of  Godph,  or  Royal  Family  of  Great  Bri'< 
from  the  earliest  period  in  which  the  name  appears  upon  record,  to  the 
Accession  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  First  to  the  Throne. 

Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoreriet  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  ^^t  and  Nubia,  and  of  a  Joumey^ 
to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  search  of  tite  ancient  Berenice,  and  another 
to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  4to. 

Stephen’s  Greek  Thesaurus,  Part  X.  This  number  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  reply  to  the  critioue  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Dissertation  on  the  Treatment  of  Morbid  Local  Affections  of  Nerves,  to 
which  the  Jacksonian  prise  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  adjusted.  By 
Mr.  Josh.  Swan,  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hospital. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Domestic  Chemistry,  contain- 
ing  instructions  for  making  gu^  and  wholesome  Bread,  Beer,  Wine,  Vine¬ 
gar,  l^ckles,  Ac. 

'Hie  Rev.  G.  Holden  is  printing,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Scripture  Tes¬ 
timonies  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated. 

Mr.  Henry  Brooks  will  soon  publish  in  ouurto,  with  twelve  Plates,  a 
Guide  to  the  Stars ;  being  an  easy  method  of  knowing  the  relative  Position 
of  the  fixed  Stars  ftom  the  first  to  the  third  Magnitude. 

Miss  Benger  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Life  of  Ann  Boleyn, 
Queen  of  Henry  Vlll.  being  uie  fint  of  a  series  of  historical  Female  Por¬ 
traits. 

The  author  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  is  preparing  ano¬ 
ther  work  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  with  twenty- 
four  designs  by  Rowlandson. 

W.  M.  Mason,  Eso.  has  in  forwardness  for  publication,  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  tlic  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  in  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  with  seven  engravings. 

A  Translation  of  a  Memoir  written  by  Count  Louis  dc  Vcllevieille,  on 
the  establishment  of  M,  Fellenberg  at  Hoffwyl,  will  soon  appear. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  isprintii^  in  three  volumes,  19mo. 

A  Treatise  on  Symptomatic  Fevers,  including  Inflammations,  Hemor¬ 
rhages,  and  Mucous  Discharges.  By  A.  P.  W.  Phillip,  M.  D.  4th  edition. 

Travels  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  1816,  ny  Dr.  Spiker,  Libra¬ 
rian  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  translating  for  the  press. 

Mr.  J.  Tweed  of  Booking  has  in  the  press.  Popular  Observations  on  Re¬ 
gimen  and  Dirt,  with  Practical  Rules  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  health, 
from  infancy  to  old  age. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  an  Arabic  Vocabulary  and 
Index  for  Richardson’s  Arabic  Grammar,  in  which  the  words  are  explained 
according  to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  derivatives  are  traced  to  their  ori¬ 
ginals  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages,  with  Tables  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Alphabets,  Points,  and  Affixes.  By  James  Noble,  'fcacher  of  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Edinburgh. 

N.B.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Hebrew  List  given  at  the  end,  which 
contains  almost  every  root  mat  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  thia 
work  will  be  found  useful  in  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  Vocabulary  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Spiac  Languages. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
in  three  parts.  Part  I.  containing  the  I*rinciplea  of  Chemistry  ;  Part  IL 
Phenomena  of  Nature;  Part  111.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  James 
Millar,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on 
Natural  History  and  Chemistiy. 

Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  No.  I.  Vol.  IV.  by  James  Millar,  M.  D.  will 
appear  in  a  few  days.  This  number  is  embellished  with  some  beautiful 
engravings  of  rare  subjects.  4 
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